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“1 KNOW STEEL BUILDING 
PRODUCTS — THAT’S 
WHY I PICKED THE 


—— 
















“I've been in the business 
27 years. Have handled lots 


of different lines. So when Berger came out with the 





Berloy Blue Label Line, | investigated it from every 
angle. And | was sold on the superior quality, 
materials and craftsmanship | could get! 


“Berger has been famous for over 50 years in the 
sheet metal industry. Berger’s experience in the steel 
building products field... plus Berger’s great, modern, 
completely-equipped plant for fabricating the new 
Blue Label Line... convinced me that it would be 
good business to tie up with them. 


“Berloy products have always had a good name. 
Why don't you investigate all the advantages which 
the Berloy Blue Label Line is offering you now!” 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CANTON, OHIO 
Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation (REPUTE 
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“Gentlemen (and Ladies) 
Be Seated!”--Is lt Bus- 


iness, or Bunk? 


ERPHAPS the retail editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is riding 
his new hobby-horse of “comfort for 

customers” at a stiffer pace than its im- 
portance really warrants. On the other 
hand, it is just possible that he has hold 
of a real idea, or that a real idea has 
hold of him, which amounts to the same 
thing. Anyway, it is an idea that has 
not been overworked in retail lumber of- 
fices; or for that matter, worked at all— 
with a few notable exceptions. So prob- 
ably no one will grudge an erratic editor 
a few inches of space to harp on the queer 
notion that after all it might pay to look 
on a customer coming into a lumber office 
as a guest, rather than as a quasi-intruder 
upon the peace and quiet of the well con- 
ducted office routine. Of course that’s 
putting it too strong, but exaggeration 
sometimes is excusable for the sake of 
emphasis. 


This sudden wave of concern for com- 
fort of customers started when the writer 
happened to learn that a retail lumber 
firm in California had equipped its sales 
counter with comfortable chairs, having 
real backs, something like those in the 
better class of lunch rooms, so customers 
might sit comfortably while transacting 
their business. He was a little incredulous 
at first, thinking probably someone had 
strayed into a chain drug store, taken a 
look around at the stock, and thought he 
was in a modern lumber store; but the 
truthful camera speedily confirmed the re- 
port, as readers sufficiently interested to 
glance at front cover of the Feb. 27 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may see 
for themselves. Publication of this picture 
naturally brought comments and, even 
more interesting, a number of reports of 
other lumber firms that have made special 
provision, in one way or another, for the 
comfort of customers. One such picture 
is reproduced as the regular “Timely 
Tip” in the Retailers’ special department 
of this issue. Some readers seemed to 
think that it was well worth while to re- 
mind dealers that, by giving a little 
thought to the comfort of their customers, 
they can create valuable good will; while 
others, too polite to say so in plain words, 
evidently thought that it was the “bunk.” 
The hard-boiled citizens who took the 
latter view seemed to think there was 
something funny in the idea of providing 
any special comforts for customers, argu- 
ing that carpenters, contractors, farmers 
and even householders, all hardy he-men, 
who come in to buy some lumber or other 
materials, don’t want to be coddled; but 
had much rather just drape themselves 
over the counter, get their business over 
with, and get back on the job. Probably 
these readers are right, in many cases. In 
fact, the writer knows of at least one in- 
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stance where a dealer found it desirable 
to provide a special entrance for contrac- 
tors, carpenters and other customers who 
came right from the job in their working 
clothes and so felt ill at ease in the com- 
paratively classy environment of the regu- 
lar sales and display room, which had 
been fixed up with a view to what, in 
the horse-and-buggy era, used to be called 
“the carriage trade,” of course including 
the ladies—bless ’em. So, there is that 
angle to consider. 

One thing is sure; the big stores that 
admittedly set the pace in retail merchan- 
dising are giving ever-increasing attention 
to providing comforts and conveniences 
for their customers. Evidently it pays 
them; and this editor sees no reason why 
the principle is not applicable in some de- 
gree to the retail merchandising of lumber 
and other building materials. Probably 
most customers do not mind standing 





VOICE OF THE READER 


A spontaneous expression of appreciation 
comes from Cary B. Ward, Buffalo, N. Y., 
who writes: "Your Realm of the Retailer col- 
umns contain many interesting articles and 
photos." Thanks, Mr. Ward; you should 
know, having been a subscriber for "going 
on" fifteen years. 


It is doubly a pleasure to hear from old 
friends like James W. Good, Mancelona, 
Mich., who writes: "I take pleasure in en- 
closing check for $3 for renewal of my sub- 
scription to the Best Lumber Journal Pub- 
lished in America. | have been a subscriber 
to your journal ever since it merged with 
The Timberman and became the American 
Lumberman. | look forward to the arrival of 
each copy and take much interest in reading 
it." (The consolidation to which Mr. Good 
refers was effected Jan. |, 1899; therefore, 
he has been a subscriber for 38 years.) 


D. J. Fair, president D. J. Fair Lumber 
Co., Sterling, Kan.: "Business is improving 
nicely; the wheat crop looks like 100 per- 
cent; our moisture is sufficient for some time; 
funds are more than ample for new construc- 
tion and remodeling; most Building and 
Loans are following the plan of direct credit 
amortized loans at not over 6 per cent at 
home and 7.2 percent in other towns.” 





around, “fust on one foot, then on t’other”’ 
—not, in fact, having been invited to do 
anything else; but here and there, at least, 
is a person, perhaps elderly, perhaps not 
quite up to par physically, or perhaps just 
plain tired, who would appreciate a com- 
fortable chair or settee to drop into while 
waiting or conferring. After all, most 
people do like to be comfortable, if they 
have the chance. That was amply demon- 
strated at the Century of Progress Expo- 
sition, and at all the big fairs held since— 
where more and better facilities for rest- 
ing were provided than ever before in the 
history of such events; and they were all 
used, and appreciated, to the fullest 
extent. 

Please don’t anyone raise the objection 
that providing more and better seats 
would tend to encourage sit-down strikes! 
Anyway, believe it or not, it’s beginning 
to be done; in retail lumber yards. 
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Young Carpenters Need- 
ed to Replace Retir- 
ing Oldsters 


HE SHORTAGE of carpenters that 
T has been forecast so often in these 

columns, as a condition that would 
become evident as soon as building got 
really active, is no longer something in 
the future but a fact to be confronted. 
What to do about it, is a big question 
that ought to be approached intelligently 
by lumber and building interests—and 
by the labor unions in that field. Cer- 
tainly no one will be benefited by a slow- 
ing-up of building brought about by ex- 
cesSive labor costs due to scarcity of 
skilled workmen. As an indication that 
lumbermen are thinking along this line, 
we quote from a letter received this week 
from Andrew P. J. Best, Scranton, Pa., 
who says: “It seems to me that some 
effort ought to be put forth to encourage 
the youth of our country to take up the 
carpentry trade, for there is no doubt 
that a shortage of skilled carpenters exists 
in this region. How many finishers are 
available today for immediate service?” 
We can’t answer that last question in 
figures but assuming that skilled wood- 
workers and inside finishers are meant, 
there are not nearly enough, and the 
same goes for structural carpenters. 


Qualities Essential to 
Pleasant Employment 


Relations 


‘«r'S\HYSICALLY FIT, mentally alert, 
morally straight.” Those are the 
qualities that an executive of a big 

lumber concern in the South has advised 

his foremen to seek when adding em- 
ployees to the payroll. This executive 
holds a conference, with every foreman 
and head of an operations department 
present, once a month, at which matters 
of policy, manufacturing problems, labor 
relations and other important points are 
freely discussed. Speaking of the require- 
ments above mentioned, this executive 
said: “Our company endeavors to take 
care of its employees; to see that they 
have proper attention when they are sick, 
to look after their welfare, and in every 
possible way fully to meet our social re- 
sponsibilities to our people, but we don’t 
want, knowingly, to unnecessarily add to 
these responsibilities by employing men 
who are not qualified in every way and 
who because of disabilities already in- 
curred may become a burden upon us, or 
who may have families or relations whose 
condition is such that they might soon 
become a burden upon the community. 

We ask our foremen to be careful in the 

selection of employees and in this way to 

assure pleasant relations between the com- 
pany and its employees and make it pos- 
sible for the company to do its full part 
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in meeting its social responsibilities to 
these employees, their families and to the 
community.” 

This particular company has an en- 
viable record for the pleasant relationship 
existing between it and its employees and 
in these monthly conferences opportunity 
is given for the suggestion of ideas and 
plans that will accrue to the benefit of 
all; and if there should be any grievances 
or vexing problems they are not allowed 
to fester but are discussed and amicably 
adjusted. 

Referring again to the requirements 
mentioned, it would be a fine thing if 
every young man starting out in life, 
whether a laborer, a professional man, or 
a “white collar worker,” would keep those 
words constantly before him and make up 
his mind so to prepare and so to conduct 
himself as to be always, as nearly as hu- 
manly possible, “physically fit, mentally 
alert and morally straight.” This would 
be a fine motto to put up in every busi- 
ness Office, every store, every factory, 
every industrial plant, in the country. 





Cities and Communities 
Are Built By Indi- 


viduals 


UMBERMEN ARE builders not 
only of homes but of towns and 
cities. A young lumberman who 

stands high in his community is Wallis 
C. Jones, of the Jones Brothers Lumber 
Co., Wewoka, Okla. That’s because he 
is a real upbuilder. Recently he was 
chosen by a committee of civic leaders as 
Wewoka’s most useful young citizen for 
1936. He earned this distinction by serv- 
ice in various ways, notably as chairman 
of the street marker committee of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, which 
without expense to the city (how, we 
don’t know) installed markers at 100 
street corners. He also was president of 
the Junior Chamber last year. But those 
are only two of numerous useful activities 
for the good of the town to which this 
young lumberman has without stint given 
of his time and work. Mr. Jones was 
presented with the award given annually 
by the National Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. His civic philosophy, in his own 
words, is: “Cities don’t just grow. Men 
build them, and the ones who profit most 
when a city is being built are the lumber 
dealers. I enjoy doing things that help 
the town, and feel that I have been well 
repaid for all the time I have given.” .. . 
Through association of ideas, we recall 
also that not long ago Willard Burton, a 
distinguished lumberman, and a former 
mayor of Fort Worth, Tex., was pre- 
sented with a silver plaque testifying to 
“the splendid service you have always 
given to your city.” Thus is afforded 
double proof that lumbermen are every- 
where in the van of civic progress. What 
project or improvement in your town are 
you especially interested in? 
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What Do You Think About It? 




















Wittiam E. WALTON, of the University of Nebraska, admonishes parents 
to be cautious in christening their children. The name which a child is given may 
be the determining factor in the development of his personality, in the ease with 
which he acquires friends, and thus influence his success or failure in life. Some 
people think that the name they select for their lumber firm or company has some 
of the qualities of success or failure in it. We have had as a subscriber for a 
good many years the “Remnant Lumber Yard.” That name may attract shoppers 
for short pieces and left-overs, as well as buyers of regular stock items. 


* * * X* 


Dip YOU EVER see a lumber company named John Doe & Daughter? Why 
not? Why do we always say John Doe & Co., if a daughter is one of the principal 
factors? This might be a very important matter. A recent Babson report says 
that the women own 70 percent of the country’s private wealth. They own from 
one-third to one-fourth of the American industries. Women’s taxable income in 
1928 was 38 percent of all income reported, or over nine billion dollars. Women 
buy 80 percent of all the consumable commodities, and one out of every five 
employed persons is a woman. 

The Florida State College for Women has been studying the life of the family, 
and while it found that home-making is still the most general occupation of women 
yet it is opening its doors and imparting instruction to women not only as wives, 
mothers and managers of the family budgets, but also as purchasing agents, interior 
decorators and home planners. So it will be seen that the women are quite an 
important factor in the building business, and it would not be surprising to see 
some new signs appear on some of the lumber yards. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN will welcome suggestions, photographs or stories concerning this aspect. 


* %* * * 


| HoucH WRITTEN before the decision of the Supreme Court upholding the 
Wagner Act was announced, a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from H. L. 
Dix, president Dix Lumber Co., Terre Haute, Ind., is highly pertinent. He said: 
“The labor organizations of our country are getting such a foothold that it seems 
as though something will have to be done on the side of business. But business 
men, on the whole, blunder along independently of one another, and have no head 
to represent them. Talking recently with a representative of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, from Washington, D. C., this subject was brought up, and 
it seems to me that the National Chamber should be the logical head to represent 
the entire business of the country. Labor and farm organizations are adequately 
represented in any meetings or conferences of consequence, and are at all times 
ready to defend their interests in any subject that may come before such a meeting.” 


* * * 


ln PRECEDING issue we printed what we thought was a pretty good story, 
entitled “Lumber Dealer Calls 4-H Club Work the Most Satisfying Hobby He 
Has Ever Found.” Evidently our readers liked it, too, and some have written 
to say so; notably R. B. Weller, of Weller Bros., Omaha, Neb., who says: “I note 
with a great deal of interest the article on page 50 of the April 10 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. I think the 4-H Club work is about the best thing any 
of us are doing. Out of Omaha radiates the largest operation of that kind carried 
on in the United States.” Speaking of the big stock show held in Omaha each 
autumn, Mr. Weller says: “The boys and girls bring in their calves, pigs, etc. ; 
it certainly is a wonderful sight, and I don’t know of anything I enjoy so much 
as talking with them and listening to their observations. . . . The little fellow 
that won out last year (the first time he had ever tried it) was from Wayne, Neb., 
a lad of twelve years, who carried home about $1,300 for his animal.” 


* * * X 


THE NATIONAL Industrial Conference Board announces, as result of a recent 
survey comprising 405 representative industrial companies, that only 4 percent 
have made it their definite policy not to hire male workers 40 or more years old. 
The announcement adds that 5 percent of these concerns have established 45 years 
as maximum hiring age, 8 percent have established 50 years, and 4 percent have 
established 60 years. Three companies state that they employ new male workers 
up to 65 years of age. Recently the sales manager of one of the largest concerns 
in the building industry said his concern preferred to hire older men because they 
had experience; that while the younger men had more muscle they didn’t have 
as much brains. 












The lumber business is something like 
preaching; that is, if you don’t get too 
exact in making the comparison. They 
don’t look alike, and every now and then 
they don’t sound alike. You can usually 
tell a preacher, even if not much; and a 
lumberman generally has a few blond 
splinters on his shoulder, indicating what 
he does when away from home supervision. 

But each of these professions has its 
lists of doctrines ; and each is divided into 
denominations and sects, depending on 
whether they take these doctrines hard 
or easy. The Realm doesn’t know much 
about original sin; that is, in its theo- 
retical and argumentative aspects. So 
we'll just let the matter of theology lay; 
after observing again that experts in the 
field have different ideas about the same 
subjects. And this, brethren, is what 
gives the great profession of theology its 
likeness to our own occupation. 

In the retailer’s field of doctrine there 
is that dogma about the right relation- 
ship with the contractor. We've been 
hearing much about it lately, and this 
isn’t surprising, for we seem to be enter- 
ing a new and different building era. 
During these half-dozen years, when the 
stream of building was partly dammed by 
hard times, the customer didn’t build so 
much, but he thought even more. Back, 
say, in ™33, John Customer decided he 
needed a house, but upon due and dili- 
gent search he found he didn’t have the 
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This is the handsome 
plant of the Hamilton 
Lumber Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio; a good ex- 
ample of the way the 
building material mer- 
chant has adopted 
the modern style for 
his place of business 





money. All he could do was think about 
it. Mrs. John thought about how to plan 
it, and John watched whatever houses 
were under construction. He inquired 
where the architectural ideas were put 
together and whether the completed jobs 
looked as the owners expected them to 
look. He learned what differences, if 
any, there were between the estimates 
and the completed costs. He collected 
a job lot of information about insulation, 
sound deadening, air conditioning, oil and 
gas furnaces, recreation rooms, bars, unit 
baths, tiled terraces and heated garages. 
His ideas probably resembled a ware- 
house rather than a planned house, for 
a hungry man’s mind can bite off a lot 
when it’s allin fun. But times got better ; 
John found him some money; the house 
became a possibility. Those dreams and 
that information still linger, however, 
partly to inspire and partly to scare him. 
They give him the certainty that a pres- 
ent-day house can and should be different 
from the kind that grandpa used to make, 
so he’s pretty sure a modern job calls 
for a technique different from grandpa’s. 
Before his name goes on the dotted line, 
he asks a question or two. 


THE CUSTOMER ASKS TO KNOW 


Here are some: If there isn’t going to 
be an architect, who’s going to combine 
all these up-to-the-minute things into a 
plan, and how good is he at it? Does a 
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_ REALM of the 


RETAILE 


preliminary estimate mean anything more 
than a small boy’s guess about the weather 
when he wants to go fishing? Is anybody 
going to stand responsible for the finished 
job? Or is responsibility going to be 
divided up among a lot of men, each 
furnishing one kind of material or one 
kind of labor and caring nothing about 
anything else? Can a modern house, with 
its technical unity, be built that way? Can 
each of these men even tell me in ad- 
vance what his part of the job will cost, 
or must he wait and add it up after the 
job is done? Is anyone going to guar- 
antee the cost and quality of the whole 
job, or must I take what I get and pay 
the cost, whatever it is, when it’s too late 
to back out? Now we're going to ask 
one: What is the prospective owner 
likely to feel and do if the answers to 
his questions are about like this: “Well, 
yes and no”? 


QUESTIONS OF RESPONSIBILITY 


These questions are not funny, either 
to the asker or to the askee. They rise 
from the advances in house design and 
in manufactured units that go into the 
structure of the finished house. They 
bring increased responsibility to some 
one; to the owner, to the contractor or 
to the lumberman. Houses can be and 
are built with reasonable success, with 
responsibility centered upon any one of 
these three persons, or with it divided 
among them. No one way as yet is 
practically foolproof, and no one way is 
always unsatisfactory. Most lumbermen, 
we'd guess, hold that the owner must take 
a certain risk, if for no other reason than 
the fact that he seldom really knows in 
exact terms what he wants. But at the 
same time most lumbermen agree that 
the owner is less and less willing to take 
responsibility in full for a job about which 
he has no technical knowledge. If he 
strolls away in a state of complete lack 
of interest when told he must buy a pig 
in a poke, that isn’t going to fatten the 
lumber business. And if he demands 
more guaranties, both about design and 
finished cost, before he’ll play, the ques- 
tion is whether the dealer or the con- 
tractor is going to be it. 

Some dealers ask for the chance. They 
have a large stake, and in any event the 
owner will try to hold them responsible. 
In that case they’d prefer to have com- 





Pierson & Bro., of Terre Haute, Ind., have 
a well equipped plant that makes a new-day 
appeal to customers 
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plete control of the job. Then, too, if they 
sell just the materials, they’re open to 
competition from every material dealer 
within trucking distance; but if they 
undertake both the plan and the perform- 
ance, they narrow the competition to the 
few who can offer a like service. Some 
dealers, for reasons we'll mention in just 
a moment, don’t ask for the chance. Cer- 
tain contractors will take full responsi- 
bility for exact specifications and an 
agreed unit price; others are interested 
only in marketing labor. 

Louis D. Walker, of the Armstrong- 
Walker Lumber Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
in talking with us about such things, 
doubted if the general structure of the 
industry has been developed to the point 
where a dealer is justified in acting as 
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How About This Contracting? 


The Customer Is Asking Someone to 
Be Responsible--Doubts About Taking 
on This Underwriting in the Lumber 
Business--Contracting or Repair Jobs 





The reflections from 
the highly - polished 
floor of this Indiana 
display room indicate 
that the lumber dealer 
is adopting uptodate 
methods to invite 
customers 





can lay off men and take to hammer and 
saw, themselves ; but if a dealer goes into 
contracting and sets up the necessary 
additions in the office, buys concrete mix- 
ers and gears his sales entirely to his 
building department, he has to be sure of 
a rather steady volume of building to take 
care of the continuing overhead. 

If the dealer underwrites the project, 








general contractor, architect, inspector 
and guarantor of the final price. He 
would agree that it would be a load off 
the owner’s niind if such things could be 
done and done safely and exactiy. If the 
dealer does underwrite the job, or even if 
he contacts the customer first and arranges 
the sale, he’s committed to more or less 
contracting service. But in that case he’s 
pretty sure to lose the trade of the inde- 
pendent contractors—and these men, with 
the public going to them with questions, 
have more sales opportunities than does 
the dealer. The latter must learn a com- 
pletely different business; as different 
from his own as running a sawmill. He'll 
have to manage labor gangs; and esti- 
mating labor costs is a precarious kind 
of prophecy, for weather conditions, labor 
troubles and varying degrees of skill on 
the part of the men make unpredictable 
differences. When independent contrac- 
tors hit into a period of less work, they 





The Armstrong-Walker Lumber Co.'s plant 
at Terre Haute, Ind. 


he has to see the customer through the 
business of both building and permanent 
loans. Suppose the second is to be gotten 
through a building and loan. This concern 
will not advance the money until the 
house is completed ; and it will not do so 
then until after inspection of the house 
and an equally important inspection of its 
own treasury. Suppose for some reason 
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which the dealer can’t control, the loan 
is refused when the job is done. The 
dealer has to find the money elsewhere; 
from another lender or out of his own 
capital. Too much of doing that gets him 
extended until he has trouble financing 
his own business, 

Mr. Walker believes in working closely 
with contractors, adding his knowledge 
to theirs, checking estimates and material 
lists, giving them names of prospects 
and working over plans and standards. 
But he believes that contracting is a suffi- 
ciently necessary and a sufficiently com- 





Plant of Chas. A. Pike Lumber & Building 
Materials, Bloomington, Ind., provides for 
window display 





plicated business to be run on an inde- 
pendent basis. And so far as exact and 
guaranteed costs are concerned, if the 
customer gets honest materials and honest 
work he gets full value for what he pays. 
He would, of course, like to know in ad- 
vance his exact total bill, for often he 
hasn’t any margin to spare. But nobody 
has yet worked out a way of determining 
the exact hours of work, the exact foot- 
age of lumber or the exact weight of nails 
needed for a given building. Estimates 
should be close, and methods are being 
improved. But if a dealer is to guarantee 
the price, he must make allowances in his 
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figures for these unpredictable variations. 
If then, in the course of a year, his esti- 
mates average exactly right, on the law 
of averages half his customers would pay 
more than they should, and half less. 
Until estimating is an exact science, it 
would seem fairer for each customer to 
pay for just what he gets. Practically 
the dealer’s average will not hit right to 
the cent. In that case he must put his 
guaranties high enough to give himself 
a margin, or else lose part of his proper 
profits. Unless competitive conditions are 
bad, the dealer will give himself the bene- 
fit of the margin, and the customer will 
pay out additional money for the advance 
knowledge of his total costs. Of course 
if competitive conditions are bad, all bets 
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for a control of volume and an exactness 
of method not yet worked out. 

E. R. Glenn, of the Southern Pine 
Lumber Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., is also 
a little doubtful about contracting new 
houses, though he says conditions are 
such that he is thinking some thoughts 
about it. He has gone to the extent of 
contracting repair and remodeling jobs. 
Now these jobs are admittedly hard to 
estimate; for a man never quite knows 
how much he’ll have to tear out of the old 
building. Labor costs are especially un- 
certain. But these very uncertainties 
have made customers refuse to start a 
job without knowing how much it’s going 
to cost. Probably every householder, 
owning a house more than ten years old, 
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An efficiently constructed 
retail yard is that of the 
Dockery Lumber Co., lo- 
cated at Greensboro, N. 
C., the front of which, 
and private office, are 
here shown. Known as 
the "Builder's Department 
Store," the yard stocks 
full lines of lumber and 
other building material, 
including paint, glass and 
hardware. In the lower 
picture Claudius Dockery 
Jr., the owner of the busi- 
ness, is seen seated in his 
plywood-lined private 
office 

















are off; and presently all dealers will be 
guaranteeing low completed costs and 
coming inside them by the old shenani- 
gans of substitutions, scamped grades 
and leaving out a third of the frame. 
That’s the natural meat of bad competi- 
tion. It isn’t hard to fool a customer if 
an unprincipled dealer sets out to do it; 
and that’s something guaranteed prices 
will not prevent. 


CONTRACTING REPAIR JOBS 


Well, this is one estimate of dealer con- 
tracting. It is based on the theory that 
it is simpler for owner, dealer and con- 
tractor to work in an informal partner- 
ship, each doing his natural part of the 
job; and that combining and underwrit- 
ing all these functions in one place calls 


has had the experience of getting a car- 
penter in for what he thought was a 
little job and then of seeing it go on, day 
after day, running into several times the 
expected amount of money. It becomes 
worth some extra margin to such a person 
to know exactly whether the job is to 
cost $50 or $300. He simply can not and 
will not start such a job, knowing it must 
be finished but having no assurance and 
in fact no idea how expensive it will be. 

The Southern Pine people, of Clarks- 
burg, have taken this into account. They 
want this business. So they have learned 
how to estimate it with reasonable ac- 
curacy; near enough so that they can be 
sure of making a proper profit. They had 
seven or eight gangs out, during 736, 
doing this work. New construction came 
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along, but Mr. Glenn believes that ’37 
will see the real progress in that field. 
In the meantime the remodeling work, 
contracted for and done by the lumber 
company, helped along. Mr. Glenn finds 
that people are so insistent upon knowing 
costs in advance, and so insistent also 
upon having the benefit of the new design 
and the new accessories, that he admits, 
as stated above, he is doing some thinking 
about actually building the new houses 
he sells. He’s reluctant about it, for some 
of the reasons Mr. Walker mentioned. 
Without precisely saying so, he gave us 
the impression that contractors are slow 
about mastering the design and building 
of the new small house. They know how 
to do the plans of twenty years ago; but 
the new compactness of high-grade mod- 
ern design gives them something to learn. 
From their point of view, the old plans 
are best; for somewhat the same reason 
that some people refused to learn contract 
and preferred to play the bridge whose 
rules they already knew. 

It is this attitude of the customer—his 
interest in the completed job, in a sensi- 
ble and dignified form of the new archi- 
tecture, in knowing in advance whether 
the cost is such that he can afford—that 
is stirring up these questionings about old 
methods. Dealers have already departed 
from tradition to establish stores in which 
they sell articles that were foreign to the 
yards of a generation ago. They thought 
they couldn’t do it, then that they 
wouldn’t ; but they’re doing it. Mr. Glenn 
said with a smile that his store was prob- 
ably making more money than the lumber 
yard. Charles E. Pierson, of Pierson & 
Bro., Terre Haute, was in Canada when 
we called; this company has a _ hand- 
some store, indicating clearly the trend 
in this direction of new methods and new 
appeal to customers. Some of the old, 
informal partnerships, upon which lum- 
bermen relied in making the earlier meth- 
ods work, are not functioning so well. 
W. J. Henry, of Chas. A. Pike Lumber 
& Building Materials, Bloomington, Ind., 
told us with some but not too much 
amusement that certain bankers of his 
acquaintance were utilizing the informa- 
tion that came to them through applica- 
tions for loans under Title Two to try 
selling repossessed houses which they 
owned. In fact everybody knows that the 
old ways have their loose joints and their 
rough spots. In any event the return 
of customer interest is going to raise some 
questions in the minds of dealers, as well 
as in the minds of the public, in regard 
to the methods of producing houses. 

There seems little question that in gen- 
eral 1936 saw the new building era well 
launched. W. O. Smith, of the Hamilton 
Lumber Co., Hamilton, Ohio, told us his 
city had built more new houses in 1936 
than during the previous five years. The 
tide is rising. 





CLaIMs PAID by the railroads because of loss 
and damage to freight shipments in transit have 
been reduced from $119,833,127 in 1920 to 
$20,920,487 in 1936. 
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Michigan Yard Hum-m--ms As 
New Saw Fills Order 


ApbrIAN, Micu., April 19.—W. H. Stevenson, 
third-generation owner of the Stevenson Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., was feeling chipper about three 
new things when this reporter called. His 
firm had begun excavating that day for the 
basement of a new house; a new GMC truck 
of three-ton capacity had just been added to 
the yard’s caravan, making a total of seven 
deliveries ; and the DeWalt saw installed in the 
company’s mill two months before was right 
at the moment making a successful debut with 
a rush order from Detroit. So Mr. Stevenson 
was feeling fine, and said he thought he would 
go right on feeling that way for a long time 
because business was good and growing better 
every day. 

In the center of the good farming country 
of Lenawee County, Adrian with a population 
of 13,000 is a typical, smaller American city 
as modern as streamlining, yet with its founda- 
tion securely laid on the rocks of tradition and 








rich heritage. Visiting Adrian is like going to 
the home of an old friend, for this reporter has 
been acquainted with the town since before 
memory started recording trips there. The 
city’s tree-canopied streets, its gracious homes 
instilled with atmosphere through occupation 
by successive generations of the pioneer fami- 
lies, the clear chime from the college chapel— 
through years of association have all made their 
impression which will never be erased. 


Model FHA House Started 


So it was good to return to Adrian, and chat 
a while with one of its progressive business men. 
Mr. Stevenson was enthused about the house 
that his eompany was building in conjunction 
with the joint program sponsored by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the National Lumber Dealers’ Association to 
build model dwellings from FHA plans through- 
out the nation. The local firm is constructing 
the Type E residence shown in Technical Bulle- 
tin No. 4 issued by the FHA, but is adding a 
full basement and a 12x18 foot garage. The 
house is fifty feet back of the sidewalk, and 
on a lot measuring 50x120 feet. Good materials 
are being used from the foundation to the chim- 
ney top. The two-story residence will be 
opened to the public about May 15 for two 
weeks. Mr. Stevenson foresees no trouble in 





The employees of the lumber company are right- 

fully proud of this powerful three-ton truck that had 

been delivered just a few days previous to the 
writer's visit 


selling the place at between $3,750 and $3,850. 
The lot is valued at $500. In fact, he expects 
to get orders for several more low-cost homes 
from would-be purchasers of the demonstration 
house who have to be turned down. 

While Mr. Stevenson was talking about the 
new house, the wonderful time he and his wife 
had this winter on the 7,000-mile trip to forests 
and mills in the Northwest with the party of 
lumbermen gotten together by Findley Tor- 
rence, secretary of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, and various other 
topics, one could hear the steady whining of a 
saw in a nearby mill. The writer remarked 
that the saw out yonder sounded genuinely 
busy, and got the story about the order from 
Detroit mentioned in the first paragraph. 


New Saw Speeds Up Orders 


The day before, the Stevenson Lumber & 
Coal Co. had received an order for crating 





Here is the DeWalt saw 
which in all truthfulness 
was making things hum at 
the lumber yard as it 
turned out an order for a 
manufacturer of automo- 
bile parts in Detroit 





lumber from an automobile manufacturer eighty 
miles away, and promised delivery two days 
later. That gave the mill one day in which to 
saw up 4,000 feet of yellow pine into 1,900 
pieces, which would have been an impossible 
feat according to Mr. Stevenson, without the 
new DeWalt equipment. Two-by-sixes twelve 
feet long and boards were used in making up 


2\ 





Wm. H. Stevenson, the third generation of his 

family to own and operate the Stevenson Lumber & 

Coal Co. in Adrian, Mich., is shown outside his 
place of business 


the purchase. The order that was being filled by 
the concern through its ability to supply a need 
quickly and as desired by the manufacturer of 
spring bumpers called for: 800 pieces of %x 
24x48 and 600 pieces of 1x2%2x48 yellow pine 
crating; and 300 pieces of 1x8x734 and 200 
pieces of 1x12x5@, No. 2 yellow pine lumber. 

The American Cable Co. at Adrian had 
placed a good-sized order with the lumber yard 
for crating to be used in packing bed springs. 
The order called for 1,200 pieces of 14%x142x54, 
and 1,000 pieces of 44x1¥%4x74. 

A model GM saw was bought by Mr. Steven- 
son, who also got many of the attachments 
which can be used with it in a mill. Among 
these was a ten-inch sander which is used a 
great deal in sanding door jambs, a router to 
cut out stair work and similar jobs, and an 
attachment for rabbetting work. The millman 
proudly exhibited the various appliances, and 
said they all worked satisfactorily and proved 
practical. 





DuRING THE past year 24 camps of CCC 
workers, or approximately 3,600 men, have been 
at work on abandoned farm land purchased by 
New York State, under the Hewett Amend- 
ment, for the purpose of reforestation. The 
work includes the planting of trees and the con- 
serving of standing timber. In four years the 
camps have planted trees on 93,717 acres of 
land. 
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Original Ideas Built Into | 
Sheds by Toledo Dealer | 


Stock Advertised | 
Daily; Red Cedar | 
Shingles on Roof | 

of Building | 


ToLepo, Ouro, April 19.—When one can really feel sort of in- 
spired by a lumber yard while tramping around its premises in 
four inches of slushy snow, with a cold, driving rain beating 
through into his very vest pockets, and with slate-gray clouds 
lowering forebodingly overhead—then, my readers, that lum- 
ber dealer has SOMETHING! 

Such was the situation on a recent Saturday when this 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN scribe drove out to the southwest out- 
skirts of Toledo to visit the Cunningham Lumber Co. As 
shown in the above paragraph of stage setting, everything 
pointed toward a most drab experience. But that was before 
we entered the office and had been greeted with sunshiny hos- 
pitality by J. W. Cunningham, who could have made a very 
comfortable living as a model wearing Arrow collars correct 
for the American businessman. Luckily for the retail lumber 
industry, however, Mr. Cunningham entered its ranks and has 
made a name for himself within a wide radius of Toledo. How 
he has entrenched himself in the business of building materials 
will be told in the ensuing account. 

The ninth anniversary of the Cunningham Lumber Co. will 
occur on June 1. Its first four years were quite uneventful in 
that nothing unusual occurred. On Nov. 1, 1932, the yard went 
on a cash-and-carry basis, and on the same day began advertis- 
ing in the classified section of the Toledo Blade. In regard to 
the adoption of the cash-and-carry system, Mr. Cunningham 
said: “It has proved thoroughly satisfactory. Before it went 
into effect, I visited yards in several neighboring States which 
used the plan and talked to the managers to get some pointers. 
They were enthusiastic about the system and I am, too.” 


Charges Mileage Rate for Delivery 


It must be explained that the Cunningham Lumber Co. will 
deliver, but a uniform rate of mileage is added to the bill. While 
discussing policies, it is a good time to mention that this Toledo 
dealer advertises and sticks to “one fair price to all.” In his 
sheds the stock is price marked, and that is the price to a work- 
ingman who buys a three foot board for a basement shelf just 
as it is to a contractor who is purchasing 10,000 feet. This lack 
of discrimination has built up a tremendous lot of good will 
with the small-quantity buyer, and the fair price has attracted 
the volume purchaser. 

The Cunningham yard is not the only one, of course, which 
has made use of classified columns of a newspaper in its adver- 
tising. The different slant used by this firm has been a sales- 
maker, and acquainted thousands upon thousands of readers 
with this lumberman, whom they will remember when in the 
market for building material. Mr. Cunningham’s daily squib, 
which has occupied the same spot in the classified section since 
its birth, is as widely quoted in proportion by the 140,000 Blade 
readers as the sayings of the late Will Rogers. The ads are 
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Rack Stores Kegs 

of Nails; Over- 

head Shed Door 
of Plywood 


always timely and fresh, for tomorrow’s is written and mailed 
in tonight by the dealer after he has read the newspaper at 
home. The only time in nearly five years that the ad did 
not appear was when the copy failed to reach the newspaper 
office while Mr. Cunningham was on a fishing trip in a back- 
woods section that had poor mail connections. About once a 
week, the copy relates to the lumber business such as the first 
ad quoted here, but most of them are in the vein of the second. 
CUNNINGHAM SAYS: 

Dealer in neighboring town writes in asking for our retail 
price list, saying “‘quite often we have customers who quote 
your prices, and we have no way of verifying their statements.” 
My advice to the good brother is to base his own prices on cost, 





More than 300 kegs of nails can be stored on this rack which was 
designed to meet a special need by Mr. Cunningham. Strong, 
serviceable and satisfactory, the unit is worth duplication 


plus overhead and a fair profit—and quit worrying about what 
others are charging. That’s the Cunningham plan. 


Cunningham’s ONE-FAIR-PRICEB, CASH-and-CARRY Lumber 
Store is on Wayne St. at Terminal R. R. (Chicago Pike-State 
Route 2 at west city limits). 


CUNNINGHAM SAYS: 
While others lavish their sympathy on Amelia over the early 
collapse of her round-the-world trip, I’ll save a tear for hubby— 


whose vacation plans are just naturally knocked into a cocked 
hat by wifie’s abrupt return! 


Cunningham’s ONE-FAIR-PRICE, CASH-and-CARRY Lumber 
Store is on Wayne St. at Terminal R. R. (Chicago Pike-State 
Route 2 at west city limits). “ 


Upon the completion of a new shed 
measuring 60x62 feet a few weeks ago, 
Mr. Cunningham gave a pat on the back 
to its roof by concluding an advertise- 
ment with this remark: “No, there are no 
leaks in those 45 squares of Red Cedar 
Shingles covering the latest addition to 
our plant. Experience has taught me the 
best all-around roof.” 





The office and shed No. | are pictured here. 
A characteristic quirk was given the busi- 
ness by Mr. Cunningham when he called 
it a "Lumberteria" after introducing a cash- 
and-carry system of operation 
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Roll roofing is stacked on end in shallow bins making it a quick 
and simple task for a yardman to remove stock or replace it. 
Placed at one side of the shed entrance, it is a sales suggester 


Unfortunately, all of the advanced features to be incorporated 
into the new shed were not in place at the time of the writer’s 
call. There were enough, however, to show that the shed would 
be another unit of the efficiency and neatness evident in the first 
building. Even the door of the new shed is well worth a few 
lines. It was designed by Mr. Cunningham to meet the need 
existing in his shed, and likely in many counterparts. It was 
impractical ta have the doors opening into the building because 
they would be against bins of stock; if they were opened out, 
they would take up driveway space; and if they were put on 
a track to slide to each side of the opening, the signs to be 
painted on the shed would be covered. So the famous Cun- 
ningham pencil went to work sketching an overhead door of ply- 
wood made in one solid piece, 16x10% feet, whose bottom raises 
up by means of specially cast iron weights weighing 73 pounds 
each and working on the order of window sash weights. When 
closed, the door latches tightly on each side at the bottom. 
Two-by-sixes were used on the top and bottom frame of 
the door, with 2x4’s on each end and every four feet 
through the breadth of the door. Between the upright 
2x4’s in the framework were placed 2x2’s for added 
strength. The sheets of plywood were then nailed on each 
side of the wooden skeleton, and the door was finished. 


Rack for Roll Roofing Designed 


One of the sections of the new shed that impresses a visitor 
is the well arranged stock of roll roofing in a carefully designed 
rack to the right of the entrance. It was planned with an aim 
of making the removal and replenishing of stock as simplified 
as possible. The platforms are not so deep that a lot of awk- 
ward, hard reaching is necessary for yardmen, as a picture of 
the department shows. Across the driveway from the roll roof- 
ing is some of the insulating wallboard stock stored neatly, just 
as is everything else in the two sheds. Broken bundles of wall- 
board irritate Mr. Cunningham with their unsightliness, so he 
was planning to create a place for them in the upper deck of 
the shed and use the stock to fill orders for a different number 
of sheets than could be supplied with a 
number of full packs. 

A time-saver for employees is the 
three-foot walk along the inside edge of 
the stock bins upstairs and connecting the 
two sides on opposite flanks of the drive- 
way. Miles of walking a month will be 
saved by the workmen being able to cross 
from the stock at one side of the shed 
upstairs to the other. On one side of the 





Forty-five squares of Red Cedar shingles 
were applied to the roof of his new shed 
built this winter by the Toledoan. He 
believes in physically demonstrating the 
high quality of products he sells 


Various insulation wallboards are kept neatly in place in their own 
special compartments in the new shed. Broken packages of 
material will have a separate bin to make the shed neater 


upper level one sees plywood used as flooring in the depart- 
ment where light bat insulations are kept. 

Perhaps of all the good ideas he has developed, the rack he 
constructed for storing kegs of nails gives Mr. Cunningham the 
greatest pride. The rack will hold a carload or about 320 kegs, 
has ten runs on each of the four tiers for a total of forty 
compartments. Two-by-six planks bolted together with blocks 
were used in construction, with bracing in the back to hold 
the structure rigid. In unloading a shipment of nails, the kegs 
are given a start at the end of the compartment runways and, 
due to a barrel’s shape, roll in straight. Handles with hooks 
bring them out when sold. 

Another idea put into material form at the Cunningham yard 
this winter is a way to store galvanized roofing in as little space 
as possible. A section of the first shed has been divided into 
as many compartments as there are lengths of the roofing, and 
it stands on end tightly together. A glance at the department 
shows right where the piece wanted is, and it can be removed 
quickly. The space provides room for a carload of roofing. 


Office Is Unusual 


Quite as novel as a few of the “wrinkles” in the sheds dis- 
cussed in the foregoing is the office of the company. For in- 
stance: stenciled as a wall border for the main office are some 
of the best quotations from the world’s literature by such writ- 
ers as Plato, Shakespeare, Lincoln, Bacon, Shelley, Browning 
and others. It hints of Mr. Cunningham’s love for good books. 
For several years Mr. Cunningham has been collecting “woods 
of the world” and has them mounted in the reading room off 
the office. Twenty varieties of trees compose his private ar- 
boretum in the yard at the rear of the shed, that some day will 
be a beautiful little park. 

Unlike some cash-and-carry lumber sellers, Mr. Cunningham 
resorts to no “leader” items nor uses any other kind of bar- 
gain stunt to attract business. Proud of his ethical standard, 


the retailer said with a smile: “We give quality goods, depend- 
able service, and the business comes.” 
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A Novel Idea for Collection or Sales Letters 


[Don’t bother to read this article 
unless you are interested in pulling in 
some cash on those past due accounts 
that have failed to respond to routine 
treatment, or want more sales. The story 
is the result of instructions which the 
retail editor gave to a contributing 
writer who specializes on selling and 
collections. The instructions were: “Tell 
our readers about the best collection 
and sales ideas you have discovered this 
year.” Here is his answer—we paid real 
money for it, and it may repay you for 
reading.—EpIror. | 


What is the best collection letter idea 
of the year? It is rather early to decide 
—but the “mirror” stunt will surely rank 
among the first three or four. The idea 
can be adapted easily to sales letters. The 
first lumber yard to use it, in any com- 
munity, will have practical certainty of 
high results. 

The idea is a letter constructed, in 
theme, around the fact that a mirror is 
actually attached to the letterhead. There 
are literally dozens of ways the mirror 
may be used—in the body of the letter, 
at the point usually occupied by name and 
address, or at the end. The mirror is a 
metal disk, 114 inches in diameter. It 
is stuck to the letterhead. This detail 
requires a special preparation to be ob- 
tained at any well-stocked stationery 
store. Ordinary mucilage or glue will 
not do. 

The best source of supply for the metal 
mirrors is, apparently, wholesale novelty 
houses. They are equipped to make them 
up. In quantities of 500 or more they 
should cost approximately 2 cents each. 

The glittering mirror is such an ex- 
traordinary object to find in a letter that 
the recipient is startled into instant high 
interest. Then he reads the message, and 
unusual psychology is set in motion. The 
mirror stunt fits a collection letter at any 
stage. It is, indeed, thoroughly practical 
for a lumber yard to have a stock of 
mirrors on hand, for use in individual 
letters from time to time, in diverse ways. 
Here is a message which can be used in 
early delinquency without causing offense 
—yet, almost invariably, bringing in high 
collections. The salutation is cordial, 
“Dear Customer,” or perhaps, “Dear Mr. 

?, 


In going over our accounts today, I find 
a number of valued customers missing from 
the payment received. 

If you will glance at this little “desk 
mirror” you will find there the likeness of 
one of the “missing men.” 


This looking-glass is a reminder that we 
are looking for your check in payment in 
an early mail! Many thanks! 


The mirror is attached to the sheet 
between the second and third paragraphs. 

Another mirror reminder has the brief 
message : 

Take a good look at one of our valued 
customers in the mirror below. 

Then say to yourself, slowly, “Bill, you 
have gone and overlooked again that little 
account due Pell Brothers! I’m sorry! 
Right now, before I can forget it again, 
I'll write out a check and mail it!” 

We'll be looking for a check in the next 
couple days. Many thanks, Mr. Burroughs! 


If the dealer wishes, he can attach the 


mirror to the right of the brief letter, 
which is typed with narrow lines, or he 
can place it between the first and second 
paragraphs; or, for a change, at the top 
of the letter. 

The mirror idea is exactly as effective 
for “hard” letters, and can be worked into 
any standard last-stage letter. 

For the likeness of a man who will find 
court action started against him, unless he 
calls on us with a suitable explanation 
within the next three days, or mails us a 
payment check, glance into the mirror! 
The balance of the letter can be very 

much like the usual communication when 
suit is being threatened. 











No, this is not a cozy corner in a club or a hotel lobby, nor is it a view 
of the living room of a modern home. 
ness” proposition, shown here for the purpose of emphasizing the idea of 
“comfort for customers,” which was brought into the limelight through a 
front-page illustration and story in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Feb. 27. 
The photograph now reproduced was snapped in the handsome office and 
sales room of the Butler County Lumber Co., Hamilton, Ohio. Here in the 





front of the service room, next to the window, is this “conference corner” 
and waiting room, for customers and salesmen. 
cushioned settee, a couple of armchairs, and a table. There is a handsome 
rug on the floor, and the table is supplied with architectural and trade 
journals, and other literature pertaining to building. Most customers like 
to be comfortable. Big city stores recognize that fact, and make provision 
accordingly. Why should not lumber merchants do a little something to 
show customers that their business is appreciated ? 


On the contrary, it is a “strictly busi- 


It is furnished with a 
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Clever adaptation to a sales situation is 
found in a letter to inactive accounts. 
James Irskin has bought nothing of the 
Mountain Valley Lumber Co. for five 
months. Then he receives an unusual 
letter : 

There is a certain man who has been 
“among the missing” at our yard for sev- 
eral months now. We have no photograph 
of this man, but we would recognize him 
on sight the next time we see him. For a 
good likeness of him, take a look in the 
mirror at the top of this letter! 

We don’t know the reason for the “mys- 
terious disappearance” of the man-in-the- 
mirror from our store, but if it was because 
we fumbled in some way, we want to know 
it, for we are the world’s champions when 
it comes to making an adjustment. 

Drop in and see us when you are next in 
our neighborhood! 

“Opener” for a_ sales-letter on any 
product or service, and a good one: 

Look at yourself in the mirror—then, 
SMILE! 

That’s how you will look when you have 
tried, and seen the results from our new 
line of paints and varnishes. 

If the name of a recipient is not known 
the letter can begin, “Dear Man-in-the- 
Mirror.” 

Letter experts constantly talk of per- 
sonalizing messages. Heretofore, use of 
the prospect’s name, and perhaps a 
familiar greeting, or other personal ref- 
erences in the letter, have been the limit 
of possibilities in this respect. The mirror 
introduces a brand-new device for per- 
sonalizing the letter, assuring, as it does, 
that the recipient must look at himself 
in connection with it. The usual careless, 
matter-of-fact attitude toward letters is 
instantly dissipated. 

Use this wonderful collection and sell- 
ing idea before others do, and thereby 
get triple value from it. 








New Orleans "Hewine Guild" 
School Ends 


New Orteans, La., April 19.—After inten- 
sive sessions beginning on March 29, the Johns- 
Manville Housing Guild course in retail sales 
and management, under the direction of Arthur 
A. Hood, ended with a banquet on April 9. The 
retail lumber dealers registered numbered 56, 
from these States: Arkansas 6, Florida 3, 
Georgia 3, Kentucky 3, Louisiana 14, Missis- 
sippi, 15, Missouri 1, Oklahoma 2, Tennessee 2, 
Texas 16, Arizona 1. Dealers in other lines 
and Johns-Manville sales representatives brought 
the total number of registrants to 111. 

Most of these men had never seen each other, 
but before the close of the sessions became well 
acquainted and much high-grade entertainment 
ability was discovered, which revealed itself in 
humorous stunts at the banquet, where several 
skits were put on, some spontaneous but others 
carefully prepared and acted upon a stage. 

Several resolutions were adopted, which ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the men for the 
benefits they had received from the training. 
Testimonials were presented to Mr. Hood and 
members of the teaching staff. 

Two more schools will be held this spring, 
one at San Francisco, May 31-June 11, and the 
other at Seattle, June 14-25. 





_ Rayon HAS recently achieved a new commer- 
cial use. Someone has finally evolved a rayon 
typewriter ribbon. 
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Combination Coal and Roofing 
Display Is Good Idea 


This combination coal sample and roof- 
ing panel display cabinet is a home-made 
contrivance which is especially neat and 
effective. The frame is light lumber, and 
the front and sides are building board of 
the same texture and tone as the walls 
of the room. The shallow compartments 
under the glass top hold ten samples of 





Cabinet as used for showing coal 


coal, neatly and cleanly, and the yellow 
sign in red letters standing in front of 
it commands attention.- During the sea- 
son when coal sales are not being pushed 
the cabinet is very easily converted for 
use as a roofing panel display. The top 
is just a little larger than a standard com- 
position roofing display panel. When one 
of these panels is placed on the top, rest- 
ing against a ledge, it completely covers 
the coal. The compartment opening at 





Cabinet as used for showing roofing 
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the left holds additional panels, and the 
drawer in the front holds small samples. 
An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive recently observed this in the re- 
modeled display room of the Johnson- 
Burt Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis. 





Lumberman Notes Much Build- 
ing in California 


An interesting letter comes to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Office from F. D. 
Abell, of the Palmetier & Abell Lumber 
Co., long engaged in retailing at Wau- 
kesha, Wis., and prominent in association 
activities of that State, especially in con- 
nection with the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Co., of which he has 
been president for several terms—still 
holding that position. Of late Mr. Abell 
has been taking things easy in Pasa- 
dena, Calif., and as he expresses it, view- 
ing trade activities “from the sidelines,” 
an attitude which he feels is justified after 
over sixty years of active life in the retail 
lumber business. 

He has, however, by no means lost in- 
terest in that field and is much impressed 
by the marvelous building activity now 
going on in southern California, particu- 
larly in the line of home building. In a 
large percentage of the houses, he says, 
lumber is used for all framework, 
although the exteriors in most cases are 
finished in stucco. He observes that 
most of the roofs are covered with high- 
grade red cedar shingles. 

The only fly in the ointment, as Mr. 
Abell views the situation, is that too rapid 
increases in prices of material and labor 
may curtail the erection of many homes 
now contemplated. This certainly should 
be guarded against in every way possible, 
to the end that the present building move- 
ment may progress in a steady and 
orderly manner, without erratic advances, 
followed by depressing setbacks. 


Intercommunicating System 
Saves Steps and Time 


Santa Cruz, Cauir., April 19—To speed up 
communication between office, mill and yard, the 
Wood Bros. Lumber Co., this city, has installed 
a two-way speaker inter-departmental communi- 
cation system, which provides voice communica- 
tion without handling a phone. 

This new system operates on an electrical 
principle similar to that of a radio, differing 
in that it allows for controllable two-way con- 
versation. Operating like a radio set, on the 
lighting circuit, it comprises a master speaker 
and as many broadcasting speaker units as there 
are departments to which there is need for 
communication. Each unit acts as a broadcast- 
ing speaker and a sensitive microphone, picking 
up voices as far distant as 50 or more feet. 
Voice volume is controlled from the master 
speaker. 

In the lumber company’s installation the 
master speaker is located in the office. Two 
broadcasting speaker units are located in the 
yard and one in the mill. In size and shape 
the master speaker has the appearance of a 
midget radio set, taking up no more room on 
a desk than a portable typewriter. 

When anyone in the office wants to give in- 
structions to the millman, the mill switch on 
the master speaker is flipped and the man’s 
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name called. The person called may be 50 feet 
away from the broadcasting unit, but he does 
not have to take a step. He merely answers 
from where he is, without even stopping work 
he is doing. Direct conversation, as easy as 
talking across a desk, is held as long as neces- 
sary. Immediately following such conversation 
the office man may flip either of the yard 
switches and talk to yardmen, without their 
stopping whatever work they are doing. The 
yard and mill men may call the office by press- 
ing a button, then say what they have to say, 
while they go on with their work. 

George Wood, of the lumber company. has 
invited the public to come in and see the new 
communication system in operation. 


Handy Molding Rack 


This molding sample rack in estimator’s 
room of office of Bison Lumber Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., contains about 75 samples 
of more or less common styles of molding. 
The rack is a light oak panel. Each 
sample carries a screw-eye that fits on a 
hook in the panel. The manager says it 
is much easier to make a customer under- 
stand what a molding is like by showing 
him a piece of it rather than a picture of 
it. The rack has additional value in that 
salesmen always know where to find the 











Useful rack for showing moldings, observed 
in office of Bison Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


samples. During the half-hour that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 


was in the estimator’s room molding 
samples were withdrawn and replaced 
three times. 








Despite Lively Building, Town 
Needs More Houses 


A retail lumber firm that really is doing 
things in the way of home building is E. 
E. Embree & Sons, in the lively little city 
of DeKalb, Ill. A recent issue of the 
DeKalb Daily Chronicle carried a building 
page on which were presented pictures of 
14 of the better homes for which the Em- 
bree concern supplied material in 1936. 
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And we pause here to remark that in 
news content and general makeup the 
paper named would do credit to a city of 
much larger population than the 9,000 
accredited to DeKalb. 

That progressive town has a very good 
setup for handling its building needs, 
some of the leading factors in the local sit- 
uation picture being the DeKalb Building 
& Loan Association, the enterprising daily 
newspaper, and last, but by no means 
least, the alert lumber and material deal- 
ers. The Building and Loan has financed 
most of the new homes, so that it has not 
been necessary to make use of Title II of 
the NHA, according to Waite W. Em- 
bree; although he says that Title I (be- 
fore its expiration March 31), proved 
very beneficial in financing of moderniz- 
ing jobs. 

Mr. Embree says that altogether the 
new home construction last year provided 
living space for more than 60 families; 
notwithstanding which, there is not a va- 
cant place for rent in DeKalb today. The 
Chamber of Commerce is at present try- 
ing to promote a program for more hous- 
ing, based on the apparently increasing 
demand for rental homes. The building of 
several new houses is scheduled to start 
in the very near future. 

—_———Ss 


They Came, Saw and Bought 
|Continued from Front Page] 


“Just to make it a little harder for anyone 
who tried to. determine, the dimensions ofthe 
pile and then apply a unit weight to the re- 
sult we made the pile as perfectly round as we 
could get it. What we thought would provide 
a little mild fun, actually developed into a 
source of tremendous excitement. Everybody 
wanted to guess that weight. 

“The net result to us is that we sold more 
paint than we would have thought possible in 
so short a time, and we definitely established 
our yard as a place where any kind of paint 
for any use whatever can be purchased. We do 
an excellent paint business, and we attribute 
it in no small measure to that demonstration. 
We are going to repeat it at least once a year; 
and possibly twice, once in the spring and again 
in the fall. 

“One of the things that attracted a lot of 
attention was our Miracle Paint Rejuvenator. 
It is a little electric machine that accommo- 
dates two cans of paint at one time, and shakes 
them up so thoroughly in a few seconds that 
the contents of cans that have been on the 
shelf for several weeks are just as fresh as if 
they had just been filled. Few of our visitors 
had ever heard of such a machine, and they 
were much impressed with the advantage of 
buying paint from a dealer who can guarantee 
thoroughly mixed content in each can. Four 
minutes in that machine will shake up the 
hardest kind of paint. I think we’ll combine a 
brooder house demonstration with our next 
paint show. It is a wonderful way to get 
people out and to acquaint them with what you 
have to sell them and what your facilities are 
for serving their needs.” 





STANDARD HEIGHTS for working surfaces in 
the home are being developed in co-operation 
with the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. One such project is now being worked 
out at Washington and Oregon State colleges 
through actual measurement of adult women. 
These measurements are expected to show what 
are the most satisfactory heights for sinks, 
kitchen tables and other working surfaces; what 
would be the best design for a kitchen chair 
suited for work and for the worker; and what 
might be satisfactory kitchen dimensions. 
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Better Housing Show Attracts 
Thousands of Visitors 


SycAmorE, Itt., April 20.—Two years 
ago this progressive little city held its 
first Better Housing Show under spon- 
sorship of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. The show aroused considerable 
interest, and it was repeated in 1936, 
with even greater success. About 1,800 
persons visited it, and manifested genu- 
ine interest in the 23 exhibits which, 
with one exception, 
were conducted by 
local retail mer- 
chants. The single 
exception was an 
FHA exhibit. 

The third annual 





E. R. Knudson, man- 

ager Chas. Harbaugh 

Lumber Co., and 

chairman Better 

Housing Show com- 
mittee 





show was held from 
April 6 to 10, inclu- 
sive, on the site of 
the former shows, 
the lobby of the 
Fargo Hotel. Last year A. H. Holcomb 
of the Holcomb Bros. lumber firm, was 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and was an important factor in the success 
of the venture. This year another retail 
lumberman carried the burden, and con- 
tinued the program of making each show 
bigger and better than its predecessor. 
E. R. Knudson, manager of the local yard 
of the Chas. Harbaugh Lumber Co., was 
chairman of the committee appointed by 
the Chamber of Commerce to organize 
and operate the five-day show. So great 
was the interest generated by previous 
shows and stimulated by pre-show pub- 
licity this spring that 29 exhibits of local 
retailers were installed. These taxed the 
capacity of the available space, and re- 
sulted in one or two late applicants for 
space being left out. Although no official 
attendance records were kept, reliable 
sources made independent estimates of 
about 4,000 persons attending during the 
five days. 


None of the dealers in various house- 
hold services and home building com- 
modities and services were _ solicited. 
Space was placed on sale one morning, 
and all locations were sold at the end of 
the following day. 


Mr. Knudson, in an interview with the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, 
said: “I’ve certainly been kept busy in 
the last few weeks with the increased 
business at the yard, and the responsi- 
bility of the show, but my committee, 
consisting of Charles Ward, R. L. Wet- 
zel, Donald Patten, Collin Sundberg, 
Raymond Foster and Philip Quealy, was 
a real working organization, and the ef- 
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fort has been many times repaid in the 
success of the affair.” 

All three local lumber dealers had 
booths on the floor. The Chas. Har- 
baugh Lumber Co., under Mr. Knudson’s 
direction, featured Morgan cabinets, 
U. S. G. Sheetrock, Ruberoid products, 
Hess bathroom cabinet, and Frantz gar- 
age door hardware. The Frantz exhibit 
was one that attracted particular atten- 
tion. It was a miniature garage of the 
residential type, with an overhead door 
electrically operated by Frantz garage 
door equipment. The fact that it was a 
moving exhibit accounted in some meas- 
ure for the attention it attracted. 

Holcomb Bros. Lumber Co. featured 
Mulehide roofing, J-M Clapboard shin- 
gles, millwork, and coal, while the Farm- 
ers’ Grain and Lumber Co. devoted its 
space to Flintkote roofing, Weyerhaeuser 
lumber and kitchen cabinets. Each of the 
three companies held drawings for prizes 
on the final night of the show. 





Issues New Catalog 


Uniontown, Pa., April 19.— The 
Hankins-Paulson Co., enterprising dealer 
in building materials here, is now distrib- 
uting to its customers a new catalog 
which contains a lot of information, and 
illustrations of various products handled. 
It is planned and executed to accomplish 
its object without unnecessary cost, at the 
same time commanding due attention 
from recipients. Home building and 
modernizing are the keynote, and most 
of the items illustrated pertain to that 
field. 





"Large End Up" Practice Saves 
Hatching Eggs 


The lumber dealer who serves a 
rural trade territory needs to keep well 
informed on all matters relating to 
farming, poultry-growing, etc., so as to 
be able to converse with farmers in 
their own language on topics that con- 
cern them. Then, too, many dealers 
like to pass along to their farmer-cus- 
tomers—in bulletins or circulars—au- 
thentic information that will help, 
directly or indirectly, to increase farm 
revenues. Those are the reasons why 
the following, just released by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, is 
given space in this department. 


Hatching eggs to be hauled or shipped to the 
hatchery should be packed snugly into the case 
with the large end up, says Berley Winton, in 
charge of the poultry office of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, as hatching eggs are less 
likely to be broken when in this position than 
if they are packed with the small end up. 

Each normal egg has an air cell at the large 
end, Mr. Winton explains, and it is necessary 
that the membrane separating the inner portion 
of the egg from the shell membrane neither be 
broken or shaken loose. Research at the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research Center, Beltsville, 
Md., has shown that eggs with tremendous air 
cells hatched only two-thirds as well as the eggs 
which had normal air cells. Packing the eggs 
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with the large end up removes the pressure 
from the inner membrane. 

Mr. Winton cautions that the egg case should 
never be placed on the bumper of an automobile, 
as the vibration at this point is possibly much 
greater than on the floor inside the car. If the 
hatching eggs are hauled in a wagon or truck 
the bed should be matted with straw, which 
serves as a shock absorber. 

In the early part of the hatching season it is 
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necessary to gather eggs often as hatching eggs 
should not be allowed to chill. They should be 
stored at a temperature ranging from 50° to 
60° F. A frost-proof cellar or basement is 
usually a good place for storage. 

Tests also have shown that hatching eggs 
should not be held longer than a week to ten 
days before delivery to the hatchery, Mr. 
Winton says. Held longer, the eggs decrease in 
hatchability. 


Efficient Saw Equipment Helps Detroit 
Firm Secure Business 


It was paradoxical that the automobile 
capital of the world had few trucks on 
its streets the morning this writer arrived 
to call on the McCausey Lumber Co., in 
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Thomas J. W. McCausey (right), proprietor 

of the McCausey Lumber Co., Detroit, 

Joseph Rzpeck (left) runs the DeWalt saw 
in the McCausey mill 


Detroit. The strike of the truck drivers 
caused the singularity. It was sort of like 
reaching the Promised Land and finding 
no honey for your biscuits or milk for 
the baby. 

Thomas J. W. McCausey, who has 
been in the lumber business in Detroit 
for twenty-eight years, was keeping busy, 
however, during the 
truckless days by 
taking orders for fu- 
ture delivery. Just a 
few minutes before 
we reached his office 





The Model G/D De- 
Walt saw recently in- 
stalled was. proudly 
exhibited by Mr. 
McCausey 





he had sold 17,000 
feet of white pine for 
shelving and racks in 
a new unit of a de- 
partment store chain 
being opened in 


nearby Royal Oak. In telling about this 
sale Mr. McCausey said that the pine 
shelving was being ripped and sawed to 
the desired lengths with the DeWalt saw 
purchased a few months ago. Going 
across the street to the yard where the 
shiny, new saw is housed in a small build- 
ing, the reporter not only viewed the 
equipment with its five horse power in 
whirring operation but took a picture of 
it, which is shown on this page along with 
photographs of Joseph Rzpeck, who runs 
the saw, and Mr. McCausey. 


“T don’t know of any saw that would 
answer our purposes as satisfactorily as 
the DeWalt,” Mr. McCausey stated. “A 
feature of the equipment which we like 
particularly well is the manner in which 
the saw will tilt for diagonal work, 
making it unnecessary to slant the table. 
The way that the saw will cut on a bevel, 
and the numerous other handy character- 
istics of the tool have ‘sold’ us on it,” 
he declared. 

Mr. McCausey did not open a retail 
yard in connection with his wholesale 
business until Feb. 9, 1936. At that time 
he foresaw the dawning of an active con- 
struction era, and opened a retail depart- 
ment to garner some of the business. 
Although most of his trade is industrial, 
he sells quite a few bills for new houses. 
A quantity sales item with the company 
has been Armstrong’s Temlok De Luxe 
insulating board. Nearly a carload of 
this material had been sold by the firm 
the month preceding the strike period. 
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Jottings From a Roving Editor's 


N R L,-= Notes on Some of the Interesting Men and 
ote OO Places Visited En Route--By A. L. FORD 


Texas, LOUISIANA and Mississippi, from Houston, Tex., on the 
west to Jackson, Miss., on the east, have been the scenes of the editorial 
wanderings during the past fortnight and the “rolling sanctum” is now 
poised for its flight into Alabama and, mayhap, on into Georgia and 
Florida, for the meanderings of this peripatetic editor are somewhat 
difficult to forecast. The spring season rapidly has advanced and where 
on his former swing around this circle the writer found the harvest under 
way, this time it is the preparation of the ground, the sowing of the 
seed and in many cases, the first cultivation of the new crops that are 
seen; with fields, on small farms and on big plantations, dotted with 
negroes, mules, single plows, cultivators, tractors, all busily engaged in 
laying the foundation for what is hoped to be another bountiful yield of 
every sort of crop known to Southern farming. And the warm, sun- 
shiny, spring weather has done something else than create activity on the 
farms—it has set in operation hundreds of small sawmills, often referred 
to as “peckerwood” mills, that are the bane of the more permanent 
operator and often a “pain in the neck” to the sales manager with a 
large lumber output to market and who is striving to maintain the market 
on a stable basis. As the small mills have added their quota to the 
available supply of lumber, labor conditions throughout the country, with 
the consequent uncertainty in the minds of business men and of pros- 
pective builders, have caused a temporary slowing down in demand that 
has begun to deplete order files. Increasing costs, not alone of labor, 
but of all mill supplies as well as of feed for the stock and food and 
raiment for the workers, are receiving serious consideration among all 
producers of lumber, but the thinking lumberman is not allowing himself 
to become unduly alarmed and it i not believed that there is going to 
be any decided slump either in demand or prices. In fact, the past few 
days have witnessed a returning demand and a stiffening of prices that 
bear out the belief that the industry is facing a long-time period of, not 
prosperity, but of an active call for lumber at satisfactory prices, despite 
increased production costs. One of the noticeable things in connection 
with lumbering in the South, especially in the production of southern 
pine, is the general effort being made to improve the quality of manu- 
facture and the care of the lumber. Many new dry kilns are being in- 
stalled, and the painstaking care with which lumber is being produced, 
seasoned, protected and shipped is striking evidence of the efficacy of 
the work being done by the rank and file of the industry under the 
leadership of the Southern Pine Association. It’s a safe bet that the 
retail yards of the country handling that product are going to be stocked 
in 1937 with the best quality of southern pine lumber they have had 
in many years, and this is going to be reflected in better construction 
and more satisfactory homes. A lusty association youngster that is 
rapidly attaining full stature and doing a real job is the Southern Hard- 
wood Producers (Inc.) which is making known the merits of southern 
hardwoods in a most efficient manner. But let’s now touch on a few 
highlights as noted on this rapid survey of parts, at least, of four 
important Southern States: 
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Ons OF THE PLEASANT events of an all-too-short stay in 
Houston, Tex., was a breakfast visit with N. C. Hoyt, president, and 
C. A. Pickett, secretary, of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 
Before these lines appear in print the annual convention of that 
association will have passed into history, and in this issue no doubt 
will appear a report of that epochal event, but at the time of our visit 
the president and secretary were looking forward with pleasant anticipa- 
tion to this convention, both well pleased with the reports they would 
be able to make as to the progress of the organization during the past year. 
Mr. Hoyt is president of the W. H. Norris Lumber Co., an old estab- 
lished wholesale concern of Houston, which also operates a line of retail 
lumber yards in Texas. Quiet and unobtrusive in his methods, President 
Hoyt is a result-getter, and Secretary Pickett has had his full support and 
co-operation in building up the membership and the usefulness of the 
association. 
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Over IN ALEXANDRIA, LA., if one wants to contact some of the 
leading lumbermen at 9 o'clock in the morning he has only to go to 
a certain restaurant, where at that hour assemble for morning coffee 
and a short round-table discussion and exchange of views a number 
of the leading business men of that city. Harry Brenner, of the Ferd 
Brenner Lumber Co., is a regular attendant, as is Henry Foote and other 


lumbermen. The morning this scribe sat in with the group the dis- 
cussion was largely concerned with the result of a city election that 
had just been held. All of these men are vitally interested in civic 
affairs and are in the forefront of every helpful community activity. 
And this “morning coffee” affords a fine opportunity for friendly dis- 
cussion. 

oe & & 


For THE PAST two years Shreveport, La., has been a bright spot 
on the building map. There have been erected in that city and its 
suburbs a tremendous number of homes, but the demand has not been 
met and the first quarter of 1937 has shown a big increase in building 
permits over the same period last year. The actual figures are for 1936, 
$411,791, and for 1937, $1,006,489 in building permits. One of the 
rapidly growing small industries of Shreveport, closely allied with the 
lumber industry, is the Cunningham Machinery Corporation, which is 
finding a demand for its products in all sections of the United States 
and in Mexico. Mr. Cunningham says he has no aspirations to become 
a “big industry,” but he is being forced to add new equipment and 
provide additional office space in order to take care of the rapidly grow- 
ing business. In addition to being a shrewd business man he also is 
a good story teller, as is also Carl Bell, sales manager, and the visitor 
there usually can come away with some classy stories tucked away in 
his memory. 
&o & & 


ha THE HAMMOND, LA., district the strawberry harvest is in 
full swing, having been delayed by continued cool weather, but the yield 
is fairly heavy, the quality of the berries fully up to standard and it is 
expected that shipments this season will total more than 3,000 carloads. 
At Hammond this editor had the opportunity to attend the first straw- 
berry auction he has ever witnessed, and it is an interesting experience. 
By the way, if one expects to visit Hammond during the strawberry 
harvest, he had better reserve room in advance, for the Casa de Fresa, 
“the berries” among the smaller Southern hotels, is crowded with straw- 
berry buyers. All of the growers are members of one or more of the 
associations, the crop being sold altogether through the latter. The 
berries are picked, inspected and packed at the farm, then brought in to 
the shipping point and loaded directly into the refrigerator cars that are 
waiting on every siding. Each farmer is given a record of the berries 
he puts into the cars and this is filed with the association. The cars 
loaded each day are catalogued and that night they are sold at auction 
by the several auction houses. There is spirited bidding among the 
buyers and sales are all for spot cash, settlement being made immediately 
after the close of each auction. The following day settlement is made 
with the associations and they in turn setttle immediately with the farmer. 
As a result of these transactions a really enormous amount of money is 
turned loose in the community within a short time. Some idea of the 
amount may be gained when it is realized that often a carload of berries 
sells for from $2,000 to $3,000 and in a good season more than 3,000 
cars are shipped. Many of the berry farmers are located on cut-over 


timber land and the soil in the Hammond district is particularly suited” 


to the cultivation of strawberries. The Illinois Central Railroad gives 
preferred service to strawberry shipments and berries loaded in the cars 
in Hammond on Monday, for example, will be on the tables of people 
in Chicago on Wednesday. Strawberries and lumber make a great com- 
bination and Hammond is fortunate in being the center of a considerable 
industry in both, with its nearby neighbor, Ponchatoula, running a close 
second, 


oo % 


Excecraic MILLS, MISS., home of the great plant of the Sumter 
Lumber Co., known far and wide for the production of the famous 
“Nearwhite” Mississippi shortleaf lumber that is so popular among 
distributors and users, is not only an ideal sawmill town, but it is a 
center of culture as well, indicated in the record of the Electric Mills 
Club at the recent meeting in Jackson of District Two of the Mississippi 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. At this meeting the Electric Mills Club 
received the following awards: Best report on literature; for law 
observance essay, honor; for short story, cup; for literary essay, first 
place; for world peace and education, first place and cup; for child wel- 
fare, cup; for peace poem, cash prize; for best international relations 
program, cash prize; for year book, first place; for public safety, fine 
art and senior amateur painting, first place. This is an especially fine 
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record for a town whose population is made up principally of officials 
and employees of a lumber company and their families. After a visit, 
however, with Walter Legg, general manager of the Sumter Lumber 
Co., one does not wonder at the happiness and contentment of the 
citizenry or their attainments, for he is earnestly sincere in his effort to 
make this an ideal home for sawmill workers and their families, who 
are given every chance to enjoy privileges and opportunities often denied 
to people in much larger communities. E, H. McGill is sales manager 
of Sumter Lumber Co., and the attractive announcements of that com- 
pany that appear regularly in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and are 
eagerly read by its subscribers all over the country are the product of 
his fertile brain. So great has become the demand for the famous 
“Nearwhite” moldings, the molding machines in the mill at Electric 
Mills are kept humming day and night. 


% %, %, 
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Wane THERE HAS BEEN noted some slackening in demand and 
slight recession in prices on some lumber this is not true of longleaf 
yellow pine for export and for railroad requirements. The “Big Three” 
in the production of longleaf yellow pine “West of the River” are 
Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co., Longleaf, La. J. A. Bentley Lumber 
Co., Zimmerman, La., and Wier Longleaf Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., 
with mill at Wiergate. Exporters are sitting on the doorsteps of the 
producers eager to snap up all material available for shipment, and the 
writer is violating no confidence when he reveals that he was shown 
on the ramps and on the cars 30-cubic average timber sold at $61 per 
thousand f. o. b. mill, and other material, as beautiful as anything in 
the way of its kind that one could expect to see, sold at $110 per thou- 
sand feet. Needless to say, that’s the cream and does not by any means 
represent the average at which the lumber is sold, but there is a strong 
market for longleaf, especially for export. Among shipments recently 
made of the famous “Zimmerman” brand were some timbers 18 inches 
and up, 50 to 55 feet long, and dressed timbers 5x14, 56 feet long. At 
Wiergate, the Wier Longleaf Lumber Co. keeps in its pond at the mill 
a constant supply of long and large logs, ready to be manufactured on 
special order at short notice—and it’s a sight for sore eyes to see that 
pond full of the finest logs one could hope to see if he traveled the South 
over. And how Ed. Hall, sales manager, does love to book the orders. 
In fact, there is a triumvirate of sales managers who are “sitting pretty” 
these days, E. E. Hall, of Wier, J. M. McKee, of Bentley, and E. H. 
(Pop) Williamson, of Crowell & Spencer. And it is not out of place 
to mention here that all of these companies have their announcements 
appear regularly in the pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


oS & 
be SCRAP IRON continues to move out at the present rate it won't 
be long until this section is completely denuded of that commodity. At 
every port and at many railroad centers there are veritable mountains 
of scrap iron piled up awaiting shipment, while the railroads have been 
compelled to issue embargo orders at Galveston, Tex., and other points 
because ships are not available to get it away fast enough. Thirteen 
solid shiploads of scrap iron recently left Houston, Tex., and still the 
iron rolls in, by train and truck. Buyers are in evidence wherever saw- 
mill or any other kind of. machinery is being junked and worn out 
automobiles rapidly are being fed into great bonfires so as to make the 
scrap metal available. Japan, Italy and Germany are reported to be 
the largest buyers of this scrap iron, although England, too, is buying 
in considerable quantities. It is interesting as one drives through the 
country to note the number of trucks and wagons, some decrepit, others 
smart looking, loaded with scrap iron and “going to town.” The pity 


.of it is that all this metal is to be converted into equipment with which 


to take the lives of human beings. 
? 


HERE PROBABLY is not a lumberman in Mississippi, or, for that 
matter, in the South, who more generally holds the esteem and genuine 
liking of those who know him than does J. M. Griffin, who is operating 
the J. M. Griffin Lumber Co. at Fannin, Miss. Modest, unobtrusive, but 
always willing to discuss any sawmill problem, Joe Griffin is considered 
to be one of the best operators in the business. He has been a very 
large operator at times, but he is convinced now that there is more 
satisfaction, less grief and more real profit in the operation of a medium- 
sized plant, making good lumber, than in carrying the burden of a large 
operation with its hazards incident to the fluctuation of the market or 
to general business conditions. At Fannin, Mr. Griffin is operating a 
medium-sized plant, with several small mills in the woods cutting lumber 
that comes to this plant for further refinement. Believing that the trade 
more and more is going to demand properly seasoned lumber, Mr. 
Griffin is now adding to his plant at Griffin a second Moore cross-circula- 
tion kiln and when it is completed all of the lumber produced by him 
will be kiln dried. This company is a member of the Southern Pine 
Association, and all lumber is manufactured according to SPA grades 
and is grade marked upon request. Finish, 4- 5- 6- and 8-4 is shipped 
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dressed only, and only in mixed cars, and in mixed cars may be included 
1x3 rift flooring. The mill is logged by trucks, the company owning and 
operating a number of Ford V-8s, which Mr. Griffin believes are ideally 
suited for the purpose. R. E. Bland is sales manager and his long 
experience and knowledge of the trade make it not difficult for him to 
market the production, which will total 50,000 feet daily, and he takes 
real pleasure in seeing that every order is shipped with meticulous care. 


oo ¢ ¢ 


Tue SOUTH IS rapidly becoming “chemurgic” conscious and fol- 
lowing a meeting recently in Jackson, Miss., of the National Chemurgic 
Conference chemurgic councils have been organized in Mississippi and 
Louisiana and other States no doubt rapidly will follow suit. This fits 
in with Governor Hugh White’s plan to balance agriculture and industry 
in Mississippi. At the conference in Jackson interested participants in- 
cluded L. O. Crosby and Lamont Rowland, of Picayune, Miss., who, 
in addition to large lumber interests, are paying particular attention to 
the growing of tung trees on cut-over timber lands to produce tung 
oil; W. H. Mason, head of the Masonite organization at Laurel, a 
pioneer in the production of wall board and other products from yellow 
pine; Frank Wisner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., who 
has been one of the leaders in developing the manufacture of starch 
from sweet potatoes and encouraging the cultivation of sweet potatoes 


on cut-over timber lands, and others more or less identified with the 
lumber industry. 
Se & & 
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P necnns OF F. W. REIMERS, general manager of the Natalbany 
Lumber Co., Hammond, La., are congratulating him upon recent honors 
bestowed upon his son Fred, Jr., who is a sophomore in the College 
of Administrative Engineering, Cornell University. Young Reimers has 
been elected captain of the Cornell wrestling team; one of the very few 
sophomores ever to have been elected to a captain’s position at Cornell. 
In the 155-pound class young Reimers has been a consistent winner 
and was captain of the freshman team last year. Observers who have 
seen his work say that he will develop into one of the outstanding 
wrestlers in the East next season. He is not permitting athletic activi- 
ties to interfere with his work in any way and is earnestly pursuing 
his studies with a view to adopting engineering as a profession. 


Se & & 


Ar COLFAX, LA., the plants of the Colfax Lumber & Creosoting 
Co. are unusually busy, the treating plant especially being loaded with 
business. There is a continued big demand for treated poles, particularly ; 
the difficulty being not in finding orders, but in being able to fill them 
promptly. General Manager T. E. Banks is a busy man, but extends 
a cordial welcome to visitors. All of the timber lands of the Colfax 
company are under State fire protection and are constantly patrolled 
by fire wardens. In this section timber reproduces itself rapidly, and 
not much more is needed to maintain a constant timber supply than 
to keep out fires and allow the young trees to grow. Driving through 
the country one can not fail to be impressed with the tremendous growth 
of young timber seen on every hand, and as the people generally come 
to a realization of what it means to them individually, and to the 
communities generally, they are taking more interest in helping to keep 
out fires and to protect the forests. 


oe 2 


Owe OF THE MOST pleasant experiences of a somewhat trying 
trip was a Sunday spent in Meridian, Miss., a guest at the lovely 
suburban home of Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Burdette. Mr. Burdette is a 
well known lumberman, head of the Burdette Lumber Co. On a five- 
acre plot of ground bordering a lake and covered with natural forest 
growth he has built a delightful sylvan retreat, where under the shade 
of the trees, or floating on the bosom of the lake, with the perfume 
of flowers and the singing of the birds making the air both fragrant 
and musical, one may commune with Nature, enjoy rest from the 
wearisome rounds of a busy week and find himself refreshed and 
invigorated for the week ahead. Meridian has many lovely homes, but 
somehow this suburban cottage housing “Red” Burdette, his charming 
wife and their bouncing baby boy, Mark, appealed to this writer as 
has no other place he has visited in many moons, and it was indeed 
a happy experience to enjoy the hospitality of this home on a week-end 
that otherwise would have been spent within the walls of a hotel room. 
To top off a delightful day, with E. F. Billington, head of the Soule 
Steam Feed Works, the evening was spent as guests in the home of D. 
W. Costello, treasurer of J. H. Miner Saw Works and representative in 
that organization of the Simonds Saw Co. Mr. and Mrs. Costello have 
just moved into a new home, recently purchased, and after living for 
several years in a hotel or in rented furnished houses they are reveling in 
the pleasures of owning their home, unpacking furniture, bric-a-brac, 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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N. C. HOYT, C. E. LOCKE, 


Beaumont; 
lst Vice President 


Houston; 
Retiring President 


San Antonio, TEx., April 19.—Rounding out 
the first leg of its second 50 years of progress, 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, oldest 
trade association in the Lone Star State, held 
its 51st annual convention in San Antonio, 
April 13, 14 and 15, with more than 900 regis- 
tering. S. L. Forrest, of Lamesa, who later 
gave one of the finest addresses on the pro- 
gram, was elected president, succeeding N. C. 


Hoyt, of Houston. Elected to serve with Mr. 
Forrest were: C. E. Locke, Beaumont, Ist 
vice president; F. E. Beecroft, Uvalde, 2nd 


vice president; Abe Gross, Waco, 3rd vice 
president; C. A. Pickett, Houston, secretary- 
manager; Thos. C. Spencer, Houston, treas- 


urer; Jack Dionne, Houston, honorary secre- 
tary; John C. Ray, Waco, sergeant-at-arms; 
J. W. Rockwell, Houston, 1st assistant sergeant- 
at-arms; and Hugh Hawley, Dallas, 2nd as- 
sistant sergeant-at-arms. Dallas was selected 
as convention city for the 1938 meeting. 

Starting off with the efficiency for which lum- 
ber conventions are noted, delegates were 
coaxed into the convention hall by singing of 
popular songs. Following the invocation the 
convention was opened by John K. Blackstone, 
president of the San Antonio Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, who in turn called upon Mayor C-. 
K. Quin of San Antonio to give the address 
of welcome. Remarking that the “city was 
always open’ and a key was_ unnecessary, 
Mayor Quin nevertheless presented a key to 
President Hoyt in commemoration of this oc- 
casion. 

Response was made by George C. Vaughan, 
of San Antonio, president of the association 
1912-1915, who recalled that many of the old- 
timers who attended meetings while he was 
president had passed on, but that successors 
“worthy of their duties” had taken their places. 
Pointing out that the business of an average 
vard was only about 40 percent lumber while 
the rest was in other products. Mr. Vaughan 
declared that at all times the difficulties and 
problems of doing business are best met through 
square dealing, first-class materials and fair 
prices. Comparing present-day meetings with 
those of 25 years ago Mr. Vaughan stated that 
the current study of problems affecting the in- 
dustry offered the greatest contribution to its 
progress and success. 

Responding to the address of welcome for 
the association, George H. Zimmerman, of 
Waco, a past president of the association, re- 
marked that the reason the mayor had to leave 
so early was that some of the men he had 
promised to release from jail if they got in 
trouble had already sent in an appeal. Asking 
the men who had brought their wives to stand, 
he pointed out that these were the men who 
could not be trusted. Roars of laughter fol- 
lowed each of his remarks. 

Changing to the serious side, Mr. Zimmer- 
man stated that the greatest problem that the 
business man had to face today was to keep 
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Questions on 


All Phases of Retailing 


up with changing conditions. “We think of the 
Social Security and Robinson-Patman acts as 
great problems,” he said, “but we must tackle 
these problems as we have others in the past 
fnd in the spirit that causes men to carry on.” 
Paying tribute to George Vaughan the speaker 
said, “We love you and our friendship is with 
you and may you live to be a hundred years 
old that we may meet with you.” ; 

President Hoyt read telegrams expressing 
their regrets at being unable to attend from 
Jesse H. Jones. of the RFC; George W. La- 
Pointe, Jr., president, and Frank Carnahan, sec- 
retary, of the National Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Thomas C. Spencer, treasurer, reported that 
the association finances were in the best shape, 
and the association the best off, financially, 
physically and mentally, that it had been in 
some time. 

J. W. Rockwell of the Lumbermen’s Under- 
writers reported affairs of this body in good 
condition, reading figures from his report giv- 
ing its actual status. 

President Hoyt appointed committees as fol- 
lows: 

Convention City: T. B. Brazelton, Waco, 
chairman; Joe Stein, Fredricksburg; L. D. 
Garrison, Corpus Christi. 

Nominations: J. Lee Johnson, Fort Worth, 
chairman; W. H. Curry, Waco; S. L. Forrest, 
Lamesa; H. L. Stokely, Brownsville; A. R. 
Thomas, San Antonio; George H. Zimmerman, 
Waco; and C. R. Burrow, Canyon. 

Resolutions: George H. Zimmerman, Waco, 
chairman; W. F. Eden, Corrigan; Arthur Def- 
febach, Fort Worth; Max Lingo, Dallas: F. W. 
Murphy, Houston; W. L. Foxworth, Dallas; 
Charles Callaway, Canadian. 

Necrology: P. E. Turner, Houston, chair- 
man; I. B. McFarland, Houston; T. P. Wier, 
Houston; S. F. Styles, Houston; C. T. Forten- 
berry, Goose Creek; and Robert Lander, El 
Paso. 


Reports of President Hoyt and Secretary- 
Manager Pickett completed the morning’s ses- 
sion. 


"Where Are We At?" Is Asked 


The afternoon meeting was opened with an 
address by Harry T. Kendall, vice president 
and general manager Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., on the subject, “Where are 
we at?” 

Prefacing his remarks by the statement that 
he had strayed from Texas, “but my thoughts 
are always with you, and any success I have 
made since leaving Texas is due to the friends 
I made here,” Mr. Kendall stated that he was 
not going to talk much about lumber, but, “I 
am going to try and excite your imagination. 
You are building material men; lumber is not 
your complete interest. I am not going to dis- 
cuss problems of yesterday, and I am not going 
to discuss markets. 


Where are we at? Mr. Kendall, asked. We 
have been through fire during the past six 
years, and are going through another type 
of fire in the next four years. It behooves 
us, therefore, to be in good health. During 
the past six years we have had the problems 
of depression. Now the depression is over; 
the past is the past, and now you have the 
problems of prosperity, and they will be more 
difficult. These are the four problems of 
prosperity. 

(1) Extravagant habits. (2) Foolish ex- 
pansion. (3) Customer attitude. (4) De- 
velopment in your business of dry rot and 
complacency. 

In every individual and every business are 
growing the seeds of failure, and the biggest 
job you have is to seek out those seeds and 
control their growth. History has proven 
that there is something that will eventually 
wreck it if not controlled. 

One of our large manufacturers recently 


sent out a question to all its representa- 
tives: Who is your chief competitor in your 
respective territory? When the answers came 
in it was found that some named a certain 
competitor, while others named another. But 
in St. Louis they found the real answer that 
they were seeking. The answer to the ques- 
tion, it was reported, is very simple. It is 
due to the type of representation you have 
in that territory. If you acknowledge a com- 
petitor, then you are not the type desired. 

Your attitude toward your job must be 
right. Are you satisfied with the type of 
business you are in? If you believe it is a 
horse and buggy type, get out of it. 

What is your attitude toward the govern- 
ment? You must remember that the govern- 
ment is in the saddle, and that you must 
arrange your work and your activities to 
coincide with those of the present adminis- 
tration. 

Are you worried with what will happen to 
the Supreme Court? You must remember 
that regardless of what happens to this court, 
it will not eliminate the law of supply and 
demand. Don’t let political ideas wreck your 
business. 

The truths of yesterday are the truths of 
today. 

An old man 77 years of age reported that 
he acquired success by associating with 
younger people to learn what they were 
thinking about. You have passed the time 
of life of original thinking, and to associate 
with young men means you hear original 
thinking. 

The South will always be a big factor in 
the lumber business. The time to make good 
money is in good times. The firms who did 
best in 1936 got ready in 1935. Be ready to 
start when business opens up. 

Who is your greatest competitor? It is you. 
If you want to really get ahead, you must 





G. H. ZIMMERMAN, 
Waco; 
Former President 


H. T. KENDALL, 
St. Paul, Minn.; 
“Where Are We At” 


figure that you are your greatest competitor. 
One of the biggest problems is to cut down 
the application cost of our products. What 
we need is a good modern house to sell as 
cheap as an automobile, and in competition 
with it. The FHA has done a great job in 
reducing the cost of homes to the builder. 

Jack Dionne, honorary secretary of the as- 
sociation, followed with a talk in which he 
told some good stories and kept his audience in 
a jolly mood throughout his time on the pro- 


gra 

Ww. W. McAllister, president of the San An- 
tonio Building and Loan Association, gave an 
interesting address on “Construction Loans,” in 
which he discussed financial problems common 
to home construction. Following his address, 
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Keen Discussions of Everyday Trade 
Problems Are Interspersed With 
Lively Entertainment 


came a short discussion on FHA loans: 

H. L. Stokely, Brownsville: “The FHA has 
a policy that it doesn’t want to make any loans 
over $3000 in smaller communities, due to a 
supposed lack of demand for $7000-$8000 
homes.” 

Alex Thomas, San Antonio: “Have any of 
you had the FHA say that it would not make 
a loan because several loans had been made 
and that was the quota for that community? 
Do you know, Mr. McAllister, if they have 
such a ruling?” 

Mr. McAllister: “I don’t know about that, 
but suggest you have a committee call on the 
office of the FHA at Washington to ask it to 
permit such loans being made. 

E. A. Henning, Houston: “My experience in 
securing FHA loans in small towns suggests a 
ruling of merit, since the community has only 
one or two who can afford such a home, and if 
the loan is not paid in full, it means a large 
home turned back for which there is little or 
no field for resale.” 


Manufacturer and Retailer 


Ernest L. Kurth, past president of the South- 
ern Pine Association, opened the Wednesday 
morning session with an address, “Co-operation 
between the manufacturer and the retailer.” 
Making a plea for the use of good lumber in 
home construction he pointed out that hereto- 
fore 80 percent of the homes built in America 
have been of frame construction, and that 
whether or not that average would be main- 
tained depended upon “what we do to meet our 
responsibility for providing better homes.” In- 
ferior quality of much of the material furnished 





P. EB. TURNER, 
Houston; 
Line Yard Head 


J. W. ROCKWELL, 
Houston; 
Asst. Sgt. at Arms 


to the lumber user accounted for the major 
portion of the loss of business in the lumber 
industry, he said. Mr. Kurth discussed at some 
length the activities of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation and its aid to lumber dealers, and 
urged co-operation and a united front in pro- 
moting home building of good lumber. 

Dr. Sam Joekel, of the Austin Presbyterian 
Seminary, gave the surprise address of the 
convention. Selecting as his subjects, “Intangi- 
ble assets,” Dr. Joekel held his audience by re- 
lating anecdote after anecdote that drew gales 
of laughter from his listeners. “Integrity, after 
all,” he said, “is going to turn out to be our 
greatest asset. In a world that is sitting on 
powder kegs today, there is an interesting fact 


of four thousand miles of international bound- 
ary between the United States and Canada— 
without even a pop gun on it. What a boon 
that spirit would be if it existed throughout the 
world.” He continued: 

Back in the first century when Christianity 
was making its appearance in Greece and 
Rome it was said of the man Paul and his 
helpers, who were responsible for bringing 
it there: “These men are turning the world 
upside down.” Perhaps that is the task that 
lies before far-sighted business men—the 
task of taking a nation’s ideals into con- 
sideration; then from the standpoint of pro- 
duction, to turn our world upside down; to 
make our activities match our ideals. Then 
we shall have really produced; produced 
things that perhaps can not be handled or 
sold or locked into vaults; but we shall have 
produced intangible assets which no depres- 
sion could rob us of, and whose presence 
would forever bar the possibility of world 
failure. 

George Zimmerman introduced Paul Collier, 
Rochester, N. Y.. secretary of the Northeastern 
Lumberman’s Association. Where is the asso- 
ciation really located? he asked. Your associa- 
tion is not in an office in some city. It is found 
in its varied co-operative activities and its 
meetings. 

W. W. Lawson, manager of the National 
Lumber & Creosoting Co., Houston, yielded 
his place on the program to Lloyd Spencer, of 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, who 
had to leave on a plane that afternoon. Mr. 
Spencer sketched the history of the red cedar 
shingle industry and told of the pledge offered 
by red cedar manufacturers to dealers. 


Problems of the Small Yard 


S. L. Forrest, of the Forrest Lumber Co., 
Lamesa, who later was to be named president 
of the association, gave a fine address on “The 
problems of the small yard.” Taking into con- 
sideration the small town lumber dealer, Mr. 
Forrest divided his talk into three sections— 
credits and financing, salesmanship and manage- 
ment, going into some detail to explain why he 
had arranged the divisions in this manner and 
the essentials of each in the successful operation 
of a small lumber yard. 


Talks on Treated Lumber 


W. W. Lawson gave a talk on “The distri- 
bution of treated lumber.” Predicting that, in 
time, treated lumber would be handled by all 
of the more progressive yards, Mr. Lawson told 
of various fields in which treated lumber had 
been used successfully, and the enlarging market 
for such products. Use of treated lumber in 
home construction was emphasized as a means 
for exterminating worms and insects which ate 
into the wood. “Of all the woods grown in the 
United States,” he concluded, “none is more 
susceptible to preservative treatment than our 
own southern pine. Deep, uniform penetration 
of the preservative is secured, and long, satis- 
factory service is certain.” 


"Social Security" Question Box 


In the “Question Box,” J. E. Jackson, of the 
San Antonio District Social Security Board 
was on hand to answer queries, such as: 

Q. What is the status of a person working 
for his son-in-law? 

A. Parents and other close relatives are 
exempt. I suggest you inquire of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Department, in whose charge 
collection of the tax rests, concerning this 
point. 

Q. Is it necessary to give a statement to 
the employee of the reduction of the tax? 

A. Yes, but no particular form is required. 
It is all right to offer this on the back of 
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Houston; 
Secretary-Manager 


THOS. C. SPENCER, 
Houston; 
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the pay check. 

A. You do not have to keep a record of 
this statement, although, of course, you do of 
your payrolls. 

Q. Who is exempt in case of a corporation 
or partnership? 

A. A corporation in the eyes of the law 
is an artificial person, therefore an employer, 
even though he owns all the business comes 
under the act. A director is not an employee, 
nor is a partner. 

Q. What records must be kept? 


A. There is no specific or official form. Any 
form which the United States government 
requires you to use it will furnish free of 
charge. You must Keep the name, address, 
account number and wages paid of each em- 
ployee. 

Q. What is the penalty? 


A. I do not know exactly but there are 
certain penalties covering other acts in the 
Internal Revenue which I think might apply 
here. 

Q. Where a retail dealer makes a deal 
with a man to unload lumber, does he come 
under the act? 

A. I cannot answer that. That must be 
determined by the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment. 

Q. When an employee dies at age 64 and 
his employer desires to continue his salary 
should deductions be made? 

A. I believe that has been ruled as not 
being wages. 

Q. What is the status of an employee over 
65? 

A. If he has attained age of 65 before Jan. 
1, 1937, he is not covered by the act. 


A delegate here interposed to state that he 
had a letter from the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue saying that persons over 65 should be 
given a number so there would be a definite 
record and the employer’s word or statement 
would not have to be relied upon. 


Trade Questions Are Answered 


Q. Why not have shir-lap run in %-inch 
sizes? 

Answer by Mr. Kurth: There has been 
quite a little discussion about that point and 
it is now up for consideration by the SPA. 

Q. We find in cars of red shingles received 
that there are anywhere from one to ten 
bundles broke. I suggest a resolution to red 
cedar shingle manufacturers asking that 
more care be used. 

Discussion revealed that only a few com- 
plaints of such nature were received, and 
these concerning products of but one or two 
manufacturers. 

Q. What is the best way to sell small 
remodeling jobs—sleeping porch, extra rooms 
ete.? Should the dealer quote the price or 
refer to the contractor? 

A. We haven't felt like knocking doors as 
much as we should. If anyone asks what it 
will cost, you say, ‘Hell, I don’t know.” If 
you send out a contractor, he is, ina way, your 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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Wood Home of 


a Lumberman 


EuGENE, Ore., April 20.—Robert U. Bronson 
established the Trio Lumber Co. in this city 
in 1928, buying and selling lumber from the 
large fir producing territory tributary to Eu- 
gene. Since that time his businesss has grown 
steadily, and now occupies commodious offices 
and maintains an adequate staff of employees. 


Mr. Bronson, still a young man, grew up in 
the sawmill business. He received his early 
training in business with his father, the late 
C, C. Bronson, of Seattle; who was a well 
known and highly respected lumberman, first 
in Rhinelander, Wis., and later in Seattle, 
Wash., for many years. He was a leader in 
the fir industry, being a director and officer of 
the Old Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
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Exterior of new home of Robert U. Bronson, Eugene, Ore. 
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Wood finished wall and stone fireplace in Bronson home 


Association, and served many years as chair- 
man of the grading committee. 

Robert U. Bronson believes in the beauty 
and utility of the native woods of Oregon. 


Last year he built a new home—entirely of 
wood. The setting is on the crest of a hill, 
with a broad view overlooking the charming 
city of Eugene. 


The sidewalls are covered with hand-split red 
cedar shakes laid over No. 2 Royal shingles. 
The impressive roof is laid with No. 1 Royal 
shingles. This attractive home has beamed 
and paneled ceilings of Douglas fir and walls 
paneled with knotty hemlock, all in natural fin- 
ish, in living room, dining room, hall and one 
bedroom. Another bedroom is paneled in red 
cedar, and still another has walls and ceilings 
of Art-ply (special inlaid plywood panels). The 
doors were made on the job to match the walls, 
with which they are flush, no casing being used, 
The dining room is two steps higher than the 
living room. The fireplace and chimney are 
built of native stone. 

The house is on a hillside, which makes pos- 
sible the attractive recreation room opening on 
to the lawn. Adding to the charm of the ex- 
terior are many fruit trees in the spacious 
grounds, completing the picture of an ideal 
country home just outside the city. 





Rural Structures Will Be Dis- 
cussed at Farm Engineers’ 


Annual 


Some subjects of special interest to lumber 
dealers in rural communities will be discussed 
at the annual meeting of the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers, to be held at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, beginning Mon- 
day, June 21. Headquarters and registration 
centers for the meeting will be in the Women’s 
Building, on the University campus, with down- 
town headquarters at the Urbana-Lincoln hotel. 
The following items of the program are of 
special interest to lumbermen: 

Tuesday, June 22, Farm Structures: (1) 
Design factors for small houses. (2) Farm 
house design from the standpoint of archi- 
tectural beauty. (3) Use of insulation under 
high humidity conditions. 

Wednesday, June 23, Farm Structures: (1) 
The agricultural engineer’s responsibility in 
the promotion of better farm buildings. (2) 
Why have better farm buildings? (3) Farm 
structures research as a basis for promotion. 
(4) Industry’s contribution to better farm 
building. (5) Organization for the promotion 
of better farm buildings. 

Thursday, June 24, Farm Structures: (1) 
Heating, ventilating and humidity control in 
tobacco-curing barns. (2) Results of recent 
research in spontaneous combustion. (3) 
Utilizing the structural value of insulation in 


poultry house construction. (4) 
velopments in roofing nails. (5) 
of the fence-testing project. 


New de- 
Progress 





Illinois’ March Building More 
Than Doubled 


Based upon reports received by the Division 
of Statistics and Research of the Illinois De- 
partment of Labor, from building and other 
public officials in 113 Illinois cities, during 
March, permits for 2,206 projects were issued 
in those cities. In comparison with the 943 
permits issued during February, the March per- 
mit total represents an increase of 133.9 per- 
cent. 

The estimated dollar value of the building 
construction projects for which permits were 
issued during March totalled $7,453,709, as 
compared with $4,511,875 during February. In 
percent terms, the dollar value figure for 
March represents an increase of 65.2 percent 
over the estimated dollar value figure for Feb- 
ruary. 

Considering prospective building in the State 
as a whole, represented by 113 cities, the esti- 
mated dollar value of new residential building 
increased 110.9 percent; new non-residential 
building increased 23.1 percent; and additions, 
alterations, repairs and installations increased 
80.3 percent during March, in comparison with 
February. 


Model Home and "Safety 
Town" to Feature Big Chicago 
Show 


A show that will outshine all previous efforts 
of the sort is promised by John A. Servas, 
manager, and Carl E. Heimbrodt, Chicago 
architect and chairman of the show committee, 
when the National House and Garden Expo- 
sition opens at the Coliseum in Chicago, May 
8, to run for eight days. More than 150 com- 
mercial exhibitors in lines more or less closely 
related to home building already have signed 


up. 

wn model home, with floor space of 2,400 
square feet, will be the central feature of the 
show. Designed by White & Weber, Chicago 
architects, the house will demonstrate uptodate 
arrangements and maximum use of conveni- 
ences to fit the pocketbook of the average 
family. 

The home will follow traditional lines’ of the 
Colonial influence, especially in the design of the 
interior woodwork. It will have two bedrooms, 
a bath, living room, dining room, breakfast 
room, recreation room, kitchen, laundry and 
an open porch. The garage may be entered 
from the house, through the recreation room. 

Another interesting feature will be “Safety 
Town,” a miniature residential community to 
be built from home models submitted by pupils 
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of Chicago public and private schools, in a con- 
test in which the Board of Education is co- 
operating. The miniature models will be set 
up along streets with sidewalks, parkways, 
street paving and lighting provided, and will 
demonstrate approved safeguards, such as mark- 
ings at street intersections, traffic signals and 
other devices for accident prevention. 


Move Toward Getting More 
Men Into Private Jobs 


DENVER, CoLo., April 19—A movement in 
the nature of a “voluntary NRA” to put more 
men to work and reduce the direct relief load 
was discussed last week by Major Ben F. 
Stapleton and 21 business leaders. I. F. Downer, 
of the Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., said 
his Organization has been unable to find suffi- 
cient skilled labor. A similar situation existed 
in other representative industries, it was agreed. 

Among the remedies suggested was a revival 
of the apprentice system, and increased voca- 
tional training in high schools. Placement of 
unskilled labor in the industries of Denver was 
referred to a committee for further study. The 
mayor recommended that untrained men under 
the age of 30 spend their spare time in learning 
a trade. “The demand for unskilled help will 
increase as the need for skilled workers is 
satisfied,” he said. “Skilled men invariably re- 
quire helpers and other workers.” 

Study of individual industries to see where 
more men can be used and persuading other 
employers within a particular industry to do 
the same was decided as an immediate aid to 
the unemployment situation. 








To Train Apprentices 

SAN Francisco, Catir., April 20.—An ap- 
prentice training school in the building trades, 
in accordance with the Federal apprentice train- 
ing plan, was started in this city Monday eve- 
ning, April 19. First courses included painting, 
decorating and paperhanging. Arrangements 
are being made for additional evening classes 
in plumbing, metal work and other building 
trade crafts. More than 200 young men started 
the training. 


March Home Building 65 Per- 
cent Ahead of Year Ago 


March construction in the 37 eastern States 
totaled $231,245,900, according to F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. In February the figure was 
$188,257,300, while for March, 1936, the total 





was only $198,761,900. Of the March, 1937, - 


figure $90,167,600 represented residential build- 
ing; $88,601,500 went for non-residential build- 
ing and $52,476,800 went into heavy civil en- 
gineering projects. 

The March residential total was about 65 
percent ahead of the total of $55,220,600 re- 
ported in this class for March, 1936. 

Residential building gains over March of last 
year were shown in each of the major geo- 
graphic districts without exception. The most 
important increases occurred in the Chicago 
territory (northern Illinois, Indiana, southeast- 
ern Wisconsin, Iowa); in southern Michigan; 
in New England; in the Southeast; and in the 
Pittsburgh territory (Ohio, western Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky, West Virginia). 

Non-residential building gains over a year 
ago, where they occurred, were largely in pri- 
vate as distinguished from public jobs. Losses 
in total non-residential building from March, 
1936, were concentrated in the Southeast, south- 
> Michigan, the St. Louis territory, and 

exas. 





THE RAILROADS of the United States and Can- 
ada, in the past ten years, have transported bil- 
lions of pounds of dynamite, black powder and 
other dangerous explosives without a_ single 
explosion taking place and without any person 
being killed or injured, according to the annual 
report made by the Bureau of Explosives, 
\ssociation of American Railroads. 
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News from Klamath Falls, Ore. 


KLAMATH FA tts, Ore., April 20.—During the 
winter shutdown period the Ivory Pine Co., of 
this city, installed a new Diamond Iron Works 
band mill in its plant at Bly, Ore. The band 
mill replaces the old rig. This mill is now run- 
ning two shifts and cutting about 80,000 feet 
of Klamath Basin Ponderosa pine per day. The 
company has sales offices in the First National 
Bank Building, Klamath Falls. 


KLAMATH Fatts, OreE., April 20.—The 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., this city, which is 
operating the newest and most uptodate of the 
larger plants in the Western Pine area, re- 
cently constructed a new office building, having 
previously used the temporary structure put up 
during construction of the mill. This new 
office is a model of comfort, utility and ap- 
pearance. Built entirely of native woods, with 
columned porches and bevel siding, it has some- 
what the appearance of a fine Colonial home. 
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It is insulated throughout with Balsam-Wool, 
and all ceilings are of Nu-Wood, insuring both 
light and quiet. There is considerable variety 
in the interior finishes. Manager Ralph Mac- 
Cartney’s office has stained panels of knotty 
sugar pine. Assistant Manager McCoy’s office 
has stained panels of knotty Ponderosa pine. 
Some offices are of natural finish in both su- 
gar pine and Ponderosa. Most novel is one 
office with walls of “pecky” Ponderosa pine. 
The effect here is handsome though startling. 
On the second floor are to be found a large 
conference room, luncheon room, storage room 
etc. 


KLAMATH Fa.ts, Ore., April 20.—Indications 
are that the Klamath area will produce more 
lumber in 1937 than ever before in its history. 
Most plants in this vicinity are running two 
shifts. The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. plant 
is cutting about 18 million feet a month, and 
in March broke ali records by shipping 20 mil- 
lion feet. That was almost equal to 50 percent 
of the stock on hand at the first of the month. 


Wood Is Effectively Used in Chicago 
Store’s Model Houses 


With interest in home building increasing 
daily, one of the world’s best known depart- 
ment stores stepped into the picture April 17 
by opening to the public two full size houses 
built of real materials on the eighth floor of 
the establishment. The Marshall Field & Co. 
store, occupying a square block of Chicago’s 
loop, has been thronged every day since the 
model homes were opened without admission 
charge to all who are interested in new build- 
ing, remodeling, or repairing. It is estimated 
by officials of the company that between three 
and four hundred thousand persons are likely 
to inspect the dwellings during the two months 
which they will be on exhibition. Collaborating 
in the venture were a national woman’s maga- 
zine, two Chicago architects, a contractor, and 
fifty manufacturers of building needs. 

Of greater concern to the lumber industry is 
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tectural design, the flooring was installed by 
the Robbins Flooring Co.,of Rhinelander, Wis., 
and is made of first grade northern hard maple 
selected for its uniform light brown color. This 
flooring is held in place by asphalt mastic, a 
binding agent between the sub-floor and the 
wood. Technically known as Ironbound Mas- 
tic Set Wood Flooring, it can be laid over 
any type of floor. 

White oak Flexwood, manufactured by the 
United States Plywood Co., panels the walls 
of the dining room in the British Colonial 
house. The material is wood veneer 1/85 of an 
inch thick and is glued under heat and hydraulic 
pressure to cotton sheeting with a waterproof 
adhesive. 

Both of the model dwellings were insulated 
with Red Top Insulating Wool, produced by 
the United States Gypsum Co., and have walls 
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The attractive British Colonial model house which was built with a modern companion in a Chicago 
department store is shown here in the architect's sketch 


the British Colonial house whose styling orig- 
inated in Tasmania, Australia, where colonists 
tried to reproduce Georgian residences from 
memory with the materials at hand. The result 
was a livable, gracious, and simple type of 
architecture which utilized wood to its full ad- 
vantage. Red brick were used for the exterior 
of the structure, which was set off in front 
with large redwood pillars and an inside trim 
of birch painted a gleaming white. The outside 
cornice is white pine. 

The British Colonial house contains seven 
rooms, all of adequate dimensions. One of the 
attractive features of the place is the handsome 
teakwood Parkay floor laid in the rooms 
throughout the residence. In the guest room 
of the other house, which is modern in archi- 


and ceilings of sturdy Sheetrock wallboard 
made by the same concern. 

Glass has been used both structurally and 
for windows in the houses. The Pennvernon 
window glass in the colonial home and the 
Carrara structural glass used in the bathroom 
of this model came from the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. Vitrolite glass by Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. was employed in the bathroom 
of the modern house. 

The costs of the two residences displayed 
depend upon the location, local labor rates, and 
the materials used. It is estimated that the 
modern house with a garage should cost be- 
tween $11,500 and $12,500, while the two-story 
British Colonial home pictured with this story 
would cost about $16,000. 
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REDWOOD 


Tells lts Story to 
Southern California 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 17.—Combin- 
ing the natural beauty of California redwood 
with practical application, the new southern 


California offices and exhibit of the California 
Redwood Association have been opened in the 
Architects’ Building, Fifth and Figueroa streets, 
Los Angeles. 





Carroll T. Morton, structural department engineer 

for California Redwood Association, who has been 

named manager of the new southern California 
headquarters 


Interior view 
of new Los 
Angeles 
office, Cali- 
fornia Red- 
wood Associ- 
ation,on 
ground floor 
of Archi- 
tect's Build- 
ing, 5th and 
Figueroa 
Streets. 
Shows photo- 
murals of the 
redwood in- 
dustry, illus- 
trating de- 
velopment of 
redwood 
lumber from 
the forest to 
the yard 


Greatly increased demands upon the associ- 
ation, and the need for an enlarged staff, resulted 
in the expansion. Carroll T. Morton, engineer 
for the structural department of the associa- 
tion for the past three years, has been named 
manager of the Los Angeles office, in addition 
to his engineering duties. 


George Chatfield has been added to the staff 
as office assistant, with Mrs. R. F. Collins as 
secretary to Mr. Morton. L. L. Witty, field 
representative of the association, will make his 
headquarters in Los Angeles. 

The new quarters are finished entirely in 
commercial grades of California redwood panel- 
ing, of a modernistic type, yet retaining full 
natural color and beauty of the wood. 

Three extraordinary exhibits have been in- 
stalled. These include the Frank van Eck- 
hardt photo-murals (four feet wide and 30 feet 
in length) showing the production of redwood 
lumber in its various stages, from the forest 
to the yard; the “biggest board in the world,” 
a single redwood board seven feet wide, 12 feet 
long, containing 210 feet board feet of lumber; 
and a 7-foot cross section of a 900 year old 
redwood tree. 

Complete supplies of redwood literature, 
plans, samples of panels and finishes and other 
aids to lumber dealers, builders, architects and 
home owners will be distributed or displayed 
in the office. 

Special invitations have been mailed to all 
licensed contractors and architects, and to all 
lumbermen, to visit and use the exhibit. 

{Another beautiful application of redwood to 
interior decoration was pictured in the issue 
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Largest board in the world, 7 feet wide, 12 feet 

long, 2'/p inches thick, 210 feet board measurement. 

J. Dwight O'Dell, director of information, pointing 

out features of the huge cut. This is on exhibit at 
Los Angeles 


of March 13, page 64, accompanying story tell- 
ing of opening of new offices of the Redwood 
Export Co. in San Francisco; a fine example 
of its use in a home interior is described on 
page 46 of this issue; and the redwood indus- 
try’s successful effort to assure its future 
through motorized logging was discussed in an 
article that appeared in the issue of April 10, 
page 72.—EpiTor] 
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Lumberman House Plan N 








BILL OF MATERIAL 


212 cu. ft. concrete footing 

1100 cu. ft. concrete walls 

1214 sq. ft. 3-in. concrete bsmt. floor 
40 sq. ft. 3-in. concrete floor, porches 
30 sq. ft. 3-in. concrete floor, walk 

1284 sq. ft. I-in. cement top all floors 

1 set cement steps, 2 risers, 4'/2 ft. front 
i set cement steps, 3 risers, 4 ft. rear 
2 double chimneys 30 ft. firepl. & furn. 
100 lin. ft. 8x12 terracotta flue lining 
480 sq. yds. plaster 

7200 lath %x1/2—4 ft. 


TIN WORK 


100 lin, ft. 10-in. ridge roll 

40 lin. ft. 14-in. valley tin 

60 lin. ft. 3-in. down pipe 

18 pes. 3-in. elbows 

120 pes. 5x7 tin flashing 

{Yo sas. tin decking, sunroom roof 


ROUGH HARDWARE 


19 sets sash weights and cord 
500 Ibs. nails; 2 ash drop doors 
2 cast iron cleanout doors 

1 coal chute; 2 fireplace dampers 


ROUGH LUMBER 


3 pes. 6x6—7 posts 
6 pes. 2x8—12 girder 
3 pes. 2x8—14 girder 
3 pes. 2x8—16 girder 
170 lin. ft. 2x8 box sill 
170 lin, ft. 2x10 box sill 
170 lin, ft. 2x6 box sill 
70 pes. 2x10—14 floor joist 
pes. 2x10—!2 floor joist 
pes. 2x6—14 ceiling joist 
pes. 2x6—16 ceiling joist 
pes. 2x6—I8 rafters 
pes, 2x6—10 rafters 
pes. 2x6—6 rafters 
2 pes. 2x6—12 rafters 
1 pe. 2x8—I8 hip rafters 
2 pes. 2x8—14 hip rafters 
22 pes. 1x6—10 collar beams 
170 pes. 2x4—10 outside studs 
30 pes. 2x4—9 gable studs 
120 pes. 2x4—10 inside studs 
60 pes. 2x4—I6 plates & shoe 
300 lin. ft. ix4 bridging ’ 
1950 ft. B. M. 1x8 storm sheathing 
1950 ft. B. M. 34x8 bevel siding 
. M. 1x4 roof sheating 
. M. {x8 roof sheathing, sun room 
-in. shingles, roof 
. 'x6 D&M subfloor 
. M. {x3 finish floor 
3000 sa. ft. bldg. paper, walls & floors 


MILLWORK 


in. ft. PAx5/2 fascia main cornice 
. ft. %xtiY2 plancier, main cornice 
» ax? /2 frieze, main cornice 
in. ft. 34x24 bed mould, main cornice 
in. ft. 4x6 gutter 
%;x2Y2 gable mould , 
1x4 No. | com. floor, attic 


B. M. 
16 pes. 2x4—7 coal bin 


2 pes. 2x4 20 ft. 


350 ft. 
FRONT ENTRANCE 
4 pilasters 1/x5/2—6 ft. sun room 


52 lin, 
26 lin. ft. 


2 columns 


lin. 
lin. 
lin. 
lin, 
lin. 
lin. 
lin. 
lin. 


ft. 


coal bin 
B. M. 1x6 


ft. Yaxl2-in. sun room 


D&M coal bin 


S5ext¥q mould, sun room 
2 newels AYax4'2—3 ft. 
2 rails 


rear porch 


15 @x3/2—I2 ft. rear porch 
ft. 4'/n 


34x 
34x22 
- ¥qx2 
- %4x6'2 
. IxtY2 dentil work 


1¥gxi5-in. box plate 


1Ygx5'%-in. 
15@x5'/%4-in. 


5¢x34-in. mould 


box plate 
box plate 


34x24 cove mould 


M. 5x4 ceiling 


10-in.—9 ft. detail 


DOORS & WINDOWS; OUTSIDE 


fr. 3/0x7/0—134 front ent. 
3/0x7/0—134 1 pan. 9 It. gla. DS 


—W = WWW ee ee 


door 
door 
side 
door 
door 
= 


dw. 
wdws. 36. 28 1% 


inside trim 
fr. 2/8x7/0—134 
2/8x7/0—134 3X 
— trim 

36 /28—I 3% 
2 It. 


2 It. 


sides inside trim 


trip. 


wdw. fr. 


rear ent. 
pan, 6 It. gla. DS 


Living R 


top 6 It. gla. DS 
24/28—i% 2 It. SR 


wdws. 24/28—13, 2 It. top 6 It. gla. DS 


side 


inside trim, triple 


— +e? — 


y 
i Fy 
i 


pies 








—d 


eu 


-—=-NNNH-e- 


CK ONWN———NNN———NNN— KK KN 


quad wdw. fr. 24/28—i% 2 It. Sun R 
wdws. 24/28—1%, 2 It. top 6 It. gla. DS 
side inside trim quad. 

wdw. frs. 26/28—i%3_ 2 It. Bedr. No. 2 
wdws. 26/28—1i% 2 It. top 6 It. gla. DS 
side inside trim 

wdw. fr. 20/24—1% 2 It. 
wdw. 20/24—1%, 2 It. 
obscure 

side inside trim 

twin wdw. fr. 24/28—1i3, 2 It. BR No. 
wdws. 24/28—13 2 It. top 6 It. gla. DS 
side inside trim twin 

sash fr. 24/24—i%,_ 1 It. rear stairs 
sash 24/24—1% It. * div. 6 It. gla. DS 
inside trim 

wdw. frs. 24/ 28-15 ¥g 2 It., kit. & entry 
wdws. 24/28—1% 2 It. top’ 6 It. gla. DS 
sides inside trim 

wdw. fr. 36/16—13@ 2 It. kit. 

wdw. 36 16—13_ 2 It. top 8 It. gla. 
side inside trim 

sash frs. 20/20—i% | It. Din. R. 
sash 20/20—I% | It. div. 6 i. gla. 
sides inside trim 

wdw. fr. 26/28—i3%@ 2 It. Din. R. 
wdw. 26/28—1%, 2 It. top 6 It. gla. DS 
side inside trim 

wdw. frs. 20/ me 2 It. attic gables 
wdw. 20/24—134 2 It. top 6 It. gla. DS 
sides inside trim 

single sash frames 12/16—13¢ 2 It. base. 
twin sash frame—i2/16—13, 2 It. base, 
sash 12/16—13%, 2 It. SS basement 


bathroom 
6 It 


top gla. 


DS 


DS 

































































DOORS & WINDOWS; INSIDE 


door fr 3/0x6/6—1%, 2x6, coal bin 
door 3/0x6/6—-1%_ 5X pan. 
pes. 34x4/2—I18 ft. trim L 
door fr. 2/6x6/6—I%_ 2x6, toilet 
door 2/6x6/6—1%_ 5X pan. 
pes. 34x42 18 ft. trim 
plaster arch form 4 ft. LR—DR 
door fr, 2/6x7/0—i% 5/4-in. LR—SR 
door 2/6x7/0—i% 15 It. DS 
sides inside trim 
door frs. 2/8x7/0—i% a -in. hall 
doors 2/8x7/0—i%4 2 n. 
sides inside trim 
door fr. 2/4x7 fe 2 s% hall-bath 
door 2/4x7/0—1%_ 2 
sides inside trim 
door fr. 1/8x7/0—1 36 A in. 
door 1/8x7, 0—i%, 2 
sides inside trim 
door frs. 2/0x7/0—i% 3'%-in. 
doors 2/0x7/0—i% 2 pan. 
sides inside trim 
door fr. 2/8x7/0—1%@ 52 DR—BR No. | 
inside door 2/8x7/0—i%, 2 pan. 
sides inside trim 
door fr. 2/8x7/0—1% 5%-in. 
door 2/8x7/0—13@ 2 pan, 
sides inside trim 

2/8x7/0—13@ 


. door fr. 
Din. R. to kit. 
door 2/8x7/0—i% 2 pan. 
sides inside trim 
door fr. 2/8x7/0—1%@ 5'4-in. kit. ent. 
door 2/8x7/0—13_ 2 pan. 
sides inside trim 
MISC. INSIDE MILLWORK 
320 lin. ft. 34x52 base 
320 lin. ft. 7/16x1% base shoe 
16 lin. ft. Vax V2 shelving 
12 lin. ft. 34x42 hook stri 
mantel shelves 7 ft. det. LR & DR 
bookcase; 2 china cases det. 
case 3/3x9/0—13/22 det. kit. 
case 3/3x34—13-in. det. kit. 
medicine case det. bath 
set stairs 3/2 ft. 12 risers, mill basement 
set movable stairs attic 
FINISH HARDWARE 
{ front door lock, | rear door lock 
11 inside door locks 
3 pr. 4x4 L.P. butts & Screws 
ft pr. 3%2x3¥2 L.P. Butts & screws 
{t pr. 3x3 L.P. butts & screws 
| D. A. floor hinge 
8 sets basement sash fasteners 
3 sets casement sash fasteners 
{3 rub. tip dr. bumpers; 2 doz. 
15 pr. surface hinges, cases 
8 cupboard turns, 7 elbow catches, cases 
PLUMBING & HEATING 
| bathtub, | bowl 
2 stools complete, bathroom & basement 
| sink complete, kitchen 
{ warm air furnace complete, installed 
INSULATION 
2700 sq. ft. or 130 bags of insulating wool 


in bats 4-in. thick for all outside walls 
and ceiling 


lin. clo. 


clo. 


BR2—SR 


= NRK = KK BNNN = H—$ NHK HK OWWN— KK NK KN 


54%-in. 


N—=—N— 


coat hooks 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 


CONCRETE & BRICK WORK 


180 cu. ft. concrete footing 

960 cu. ft. concrete walls & piers 

32 cu. ft. concrete newels 

1200 sq. ft. 3” concrete basement floor 
1200 sq. ft. %” cement basement floor top 
44 sa. ft. 3” concrete basement window pits 
80 sq. ft. 4” concrete porch floor 

80 sq. ft. %4” cement porch floor top 

2 cement caps 27”x27"—4”" newels 

| set conerete steps i! = 3 risers 

31 1. ft. furnace chimne 

31 1. ft. 12%x12” torra-cette flue lining 


PLASTER WORK 


545 sq. yds. plaster 
8250—%exI! oar lath 


ROUGH LUMBER 


. 6x6 7’6” post 
. ft. 2x10 girder 
ft. 2x8 box sill 
: ft. 2x10 box sill 
. ft. 2x6 box sill 
75 pe. 2x10 16’ floor Joist 
75 pe. 2x6 16’ ceiling Joist 
68 pe. 2x6 22’ rafters 
34 pe. ix6 14’ collar beams 
148 pe. 2x4 10’ 0.8. studs 
32 pe. 2x4 9’ gable studs 
170 e 2x4 9’ 1.8. studs 
950 |. ft. =~ plates & shoe 
3 pe . 2x8 12’ rear porch joist 
10°» pe. 2x4 16’ ant hood 
20 pe. 2x4 8’ Ao 
300". ft. x3 bridgi 
1600’ B.M. ix4 vent "Sheathing 
. 16” shingles roof ; 
i B.M. \x8” shiplap wall sheathing 
2100’ B.M. '/2x5” bev. sidin 
1560’ B.M. 1x6” D&M sub floor 
.M. 1x3” finish floor 
. 'x3” E.G. finish floor 
. Ix3” porch floor 
1x6” D&M coal bin 
6o" B M. %x4" beaded ceiling hood 


MILL WORK—BASEMENT 0.S. SASH 
! sash frame 10/12—i%. 3 |. 

i sash 10/12—1%, 3 I. S.S. 

No. 1.8. trim 

| window  —* as" ‘ak 21. 

| window 40/20—i%, 2 |. top 8 |., D.S. 
No. 1.S. trim 

4 window frames 26/20—1%, 2 I. 

4 windows 26/20—i%, 2 |. top 6 I. D.S. 
No. 1.8. trim 


FIRST FLOOR 0O.S. SASH & DOORS 
front door frame ar a 
ig 9 goer 3/0x7/0—134" 2 vert. pan. 6 


— 1.S. trim 
r door frame 2/8x7/0—1%,” 
rear door 2/8x7/0—1%" 2 vert. pan. 6 


side 1.S. 
triple ale frame 26/26—154—2 |., jib 


head 
tog 26x20/32—1%4—2 1., top 6 I., 


8. 

| side 1.S. triple trim 

4 fae window frames 26/26—1%, 2 1., jib 
e 


8 Ziadows 26x20/32—1%.—2 |. top 6 I., 


sides 1.8. mull trim 

side 1.S. mull trim 

window frames 26/26—i%” 2 |. 
windows 26/26—1%”" 2 |. top 6 I., D.S. 
pam 1.8. trim 

window frame 32/24—1 2 


%, 2 1. 
window 32/24—1%, 2 |. top 8 I. Floren- 


be me va 32/16—I%, 2 |, lL, 
D.S. 


side 1.8. trim 
window frame ae at a 
window 40/20—i%., 


. top " i, D.S. 
side 1.S. trim 


WOOD FLOOR 


2 
g 


worn TABLE 


DINING ROOM 


FLOWER BOK 


Cement 





2 window frames 12/20 1%, 2 I. 
3 giasewe 12/20—1%, 2 |. to 


D.S. 
2 sides I. S trim 
1.8. JAMBS & DOORS 
2 sets J ny 5/0x7/0—1 Yex5¥0" 
2 pr. doors — » 6 1. B.S. 
4 sides 1.8. 
1 set jambs 2/437 /Y—1 Yox5%" 
i Goer 2/4x7/0—134", 2 panel bev. p. mir- 
= oe 


2 sides 1.S. 
i set Jembe. 2/857/0—1%ax5%" 
{ door 2/8x7/0—154", 2 panel 
i side 1.S. trim 
6 sets ae, 2/017 /0—1%x5%" 
6 doors 2/8x7/0—1%, 2 panel 
t2 sides (3. tr 
2 sets Janie 2/017/0—Iax5%" 
2 doors 2/4x7/0—I%, 2 p 
4 sides rs trim 


GENERAL 1.S. MILL WORK 


140 1. ft. 34x74” base 
140 1. ft. Yoxt” base shoe 


Ifo" — 


BED ROA #; 


41ViING ROOM 


FLOOR FLowEeR 


FLOOR PLAN 





250 |. ft. 344x744” base 


| kitchen case detail ‘ 

| kitchen work table detail 

{ medicine case detail 

2 china cases detail 

| book — \ en 

i seat deta 

2 clothes ahute doors & jambs 12”xi6", | 
p 


ane 
{ set basement stairs 3’, 12 risers 
2 thresholds 3’3” 


OUTSIDE MILL WORK 


4 pe. 2x10"—18’ a boards 

2 pe. 2x10" —8 boards 

9 - ¢ crown fn ay 

100 i. ft. 34x2%4” 

166 I. ff. 2” cove mould 166 1. ft. 1Yex7/2” 


friez 
650’ BLM. 3x4” beaded plancier 
ce. 3Y2x7'/2” able brackets 
lates 24”x10"—4’ finish | end, hood 
pe. "*%72"—10' gintte fascia, hood 
4 Sua 30°x33"—3 4 face, hood detail 
i flower box 9'3 a 
{ flower box 6’3” d tt 
2 one Bax ead rear porch 
2x6—10’ rear porch 
2 rail 2x4—10’ rear porch 
: pe. 3%4x7'/2”"—16’ Os. base rear porch 
1 set steps 5’, 3 risers rear porch 
2 pe. 6x’ ’ brackets bay 


ROUGH HARDWARE 


24 sets sash weights and cord 

450 Ibs. nails 

| coal chute 

1 cleanout door 

{ floor drain 

FINISH HARDWARE 

{ set basement sash Creare 

ke sets sash locks & lifts 

| front Pf lock 

| rear door lock 

9 1.8. door locks 

2 sets ag = locks 

i = push,» 
mea? butts & sorews 

129 pr. 3 xa “LLP. butts & screws 

1 D.A. floor hinge 

5 small door catches, cases 

10 small door locks, cases 

2 double door locks, china cases 

15 pr. 2x2 butts & screws, cases 

13 drawer pulls, cases 


PLUMBING 

| bath tub 
avatory 

| stool complete 


| kitchen sink 
{ set laundry trays 


HEATING 
| hot air heating plant complete 
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Southeast Missourians Discuss Trade Pros- 
pects, Problems-- To Organize Groups 


Care GIRARDEAU, Mo., April 19.—Charles 
E. Kiefner of Perryville, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association at the close of the organ- 
ization’s annual meeting here April 15, making 
his 20th consecutive term. W. T. Nethery, of 
Hayti, was re-elected secretary to serve his 
13th term; J. Lanier Byrd, of Charleston, was 
again named vice president, and O. T. Pfeffer- 
korn, treasurer. 

Members of the board of directors also were 
re-elected. They are: Robert Henderson, of 
Jackson; F. M. Robinson, of St. Louis; C. A. 


CHAS. E. KIEFNER, 
Perryville; 
Re-elected President 


J. LANIER BYRD, 
Charleston; 
Vice President 


Himmelberger, of Cape Girardeau; L. T. Metz, 
of Poplar Bluff; Leon Herrick, of Crystal City; 
and Gilbert Stacy, of Little Rock, Ark. 

Poplar Bluff was chosen as place for the 
1938 meeting. 

The association voted that four group meet- 
ings, the dates to be set later, shall be held in 
the association’s territory during the ensuing 
year. These are to be at Cape Girardeau, Ken- 
nett, Poplar Bluff and either Flat River or 
Farmington. It was the consensus of the 100 
active dealers attending that one group meet- 
ing a year is insufficient. 


President Sees Active Trade 


President Kiefner in his annual address 
pointed to the fact that the building trades are 
enjoying a greater business now than they 
have for the past 10 years, and because of this, 
all retail lumbermen should get busy and see 
that “quality merchandise is sold to the cus- 
tomer, and that he is then given a quality job 
in construction.” 

One of the most interesting discussions of the 
day-long program was by Jacques Willis, of 
Chicago, who told lumbermen they are “losing 
business because they are not exposing them- 
selves to sales.” Eloquently defending lumber, 
the speaker told the delegates that “lumber has 
not failed, but lumbermen have.” 

Little fault can be found with lumber, but 
with the processes which are used in the manu- 
facture of lumber and the use of it after it 
has been turned out by the mills. He added that 
the reason so many persons are building to- 
day with other. materials is that there seems 
to be no person who can tell them the story 
of lumber. ' 

Another address of pointed significance to 
lumbermen was delivered by W. D. Parlour, of 
the Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 


La., who told lumbermen that “you are destroy- 
ing your own business by using green, unsea- 
soned lumber.” He added that no lumber with 
less than 15 percent moisture content will be 
attacked by a fungus. 


Assails ‘Price Selling" 


One Southeast Missourian was in the pro- 
gram. This young man, Z. W. Grooms, man- 
ager of the Vandivort Lumber Co. at Caruth- 
ersville, has been managing a lumber yard 
slightly over a year, but has won quite a repu- 
tation. 

The speaker charged that there has been too 
much competition among dealers, and leaders 
should get together and plan a campaign to 
sell quality products rather than selling by 
price. “The public needs to be told just how 
little difference there is in a house, as to cost, 
where quality lumber is used and where or- 
dinary stuff is used.” 

At conclusion of his talk Mr. Grooms sug- 
gested that dealers get together and formulate 
an uniform advertising campaign to promote 
wood. He urged that the salesmen of the vari- 
ous groups be formed into organizations to 
meet at intervals and sponsor good building. 
He told that requisites for good building, and 
a program to promote it, are, first, a lumber- 
yard where the customers can come and go 
and make personal contacts. Next in order he 
listed a trained sales force, substantial advertis- 
ing, and efficient construction organization. 


Keynote to Profit 


Talking on “Teamwork, the Keynote to 
Profit,” J. Sanders, vice president of the In- 
sulite Company, of Minneapolis, said: “We have 
arrived at a stage where there are no longer 
any reasons for being apathetic towards busi- 
ness. Consumers have reason to believe a prod- 
uct will do all that the salesmen say it will.” 
Lumber dealers, he said, should seek more pub- 
licity, and he urged: that an advertising pro- 
gram be worked out by every dealer in his 
community, however small. 


Round Table: Discussion 


E. E. Woods of Kansas City, secretary of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
was back again this year and conducted the 
roundtable discussion. Taking for granted that 
the public is informed about advanced prices 
on lumber, Mr. Woods asked the various lum- 
bermen their experiences in dealing with the 


L. T. METZ, 
Poplar Bluff; 
Director 


C.A.HIMMELBERGER, 
Cape Girardeau; 
Director 


public in view of a climb in lumber prices in the 
past several months. Virtually all of those 
who expressed themselves said they found the 
advance in prices had meant, as far as they 
could tell, virtually nothing in its effect on the 
sale of lumber. Higher prices have not stop- 
ped buying, they said. 

A question about stock carried by the yards 
was brought up. About half of the dealers said 
they are carrying more than enough stock, and 
the remaining half said their stock is virtually 
normal. 


Mr. Woods suggested that more group meet- 


GILBERT STACY, 
Little Rock, Ark.; 
Director 


LEON HERRICK, 
Crystal City; 
Director 


ings be held by the association during the year, 
this suggestion resulting in an action being 
taken to favor the group meetings. 


The Banquet 


The banquet was featured by an address by 
Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, known as the 
Lumberman’s Poet. Mr. Malloch told the lum- 
bermen that they should never stop advertising 
until their competitors have stopped, and then 
to double their advertising. 

Visitors at the convention included Gilbert 
Stacy, president, and L. M. Hawkins, recently 
employed as full time secretary of the Arkan- 
sas Association. Mr. Hawkins reported that the 
number of yards affiliating with the State or- 
ganization is now increasing monthly. Arkan- 
sas has been divided into 18 sections for group 
meetings. 





Consulting Forester Predicts 


Prosperity for Lumbermen 


James W. Sewall, consulting forester of Old 
Town, Me., and Port Arthur, Ont., reports a 
striking increase in business since the beginning 
of 1936, and believes that this activity is a 
definite index of greater prosperity for the lum- 


ber and pulpwood industries in the United 
States and Canada than they have enjoyed for 
many years. The five year period from 1931 
to 1935 saw a slump in cruising and valuing 
from a high of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 acres an- 
nually to almost complete stagnation in land 
movement. Throughout the period, Mr. Sewall 
kept his key men in his organization and as a 
result is able to meet the present need for 
expansion to take care of various large com- 
missions for work that is developing from ac- 
tivity this year. Mr. Sewall has been an inde- 
pendent consultant for more than 25 years. 
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Rounds Out Facilities for Complete Service by 
Adding Uptodate Fir Mill and Plywood Plant 


Also, one of largest 
producers of Port 


Orford Cedar Vene- 

tian blind stock, bat- 

tery separators and 
veneer 


The most important development in lumber 
plant facilities in the Douglas fir area of Wash- 
ington and Oregon during the past year was 
the erection of two new plants for Smith 
Wood-Products, Inc., at Coquille, Ore. The 
building of these two new units, consisting of a 
large modern Douglas fir sawmill and a com- 
plete Douglas fir plywood plant, represents a 
large part of the expansion program of the 
Ralph L. Smith organization. 

The Ralph L. Smith Lumber Co. might be 
termed the parent company, and its affiliates, 
Smith Wood-Products, Inc. and the Ana- 
cortes Lumber Co., all dominated by a young 
lumberman, Ralph L. Smith, of Kansas City, 
Mo., form one of the most important lumber 
manufacturing and distributing organizations of 
the West Coast, and it is particularly effective 
from the standpoint of diversity of products 
handled, including specialty items. 

Ralph L. Smith, at the head of these com- 
panies, comes from a lumber family. His 
father, M. R. Smith, was the founder of the 
M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co., of Kansas 
City, and his brother, Paul R. Smith, of Seat- 
tle, Wash., is president and general manager of 
the M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co. Ralph 
L. Smith is secretary of that company, although 
no longer active in its affairs; in 1923 he sev- 
ered active connection with the M. R. Smith 
Lumber & Shingle Co., and launched the Ralph 
L. Smith Lumber Co. of Kansas City. 


HAS WIDE DIVERSITY 
OF FACILITIES 


With a background of lumber experience 
and family tradition, together with an almost 
unequalled amount of energy, Mr. Smith has 
developed a very substantial export and whole- 
sale lumber business. During the same period, 
he has acquired and built up manufacturing 
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Port Orford Cedar Sawmill of Smith Wood-Products, Inc., 





RALPH L. SMITH, 
President 


GEO. A. ULETT, 


facilities that have placed him in high rank 
as a producer. 

The Ralph L. Smith Lumber Co. has con- 
fined its activities entirely to western prod- 
ucts with the exception of birch logs, which it 
exports from eastern Canada and _ eastern 
United States. 

The principal manufacturing units at the 
Coquille (Ore.) plant consist of a Port Orford 
cedar sawmill, Venetian blind stock factory, 
Port Orford cedar veneer and battery separator 
plant, Douglas fir sawmill plant, Douglas fir 
plywood plant, and retail lumber department. 
These units are all operated under the Smith 
Wood-Products, Inc., name. 


OFFICIAL PERSONNEL OF 
RELATED COMPANIES 


The official personnel of Smith Wood-Prod- 
ucts, Inc., is: Ralph L. Smith, president; 
A. A. Hamilton, secretary-treasurer; George 
A. Ulett, vice president-manager; R. A. Jeub, 
assistant manager, and F. S. Emery, factory 
superintendent. 

The home offices of Smith Wood-Products, 
Inc., as well as of its parent company, the 
Ralph L. Smith Lumber Co., are in Kansas 
City. Officers of the Ralph L. Smith Lumber 
Co. are Ralph L. Smith, president; C. E. Blair, 
treasurer, and R. H. Field, secretary. 


Located at Coquille, Ore. 


Vice President, General Manager Secretary-Treasurer 





Venetian Blind and Battery Separator Plant of Smith Wood-Prod- 


CLAY BROWN, 
Portland Manager 


A. A. HAMILTON, 


Something over a year ago, the Ralph L. 
Smith interests acquired the controlling inter- 
est in the Anacortes Lumber Co., operating a 
spruce and hemlock sawmill plant at Anacortes, 
Wash. Of this company, R. L. Smith is presi- 
dent; E. C. Kaune is vice president, and Frank 
D. McCormick is secretary. 

In Portland, Ore., the company maintains 
joint sales offices for Smith Wood-Products, 
Inc., and the Ralph L. Smith Lumber Co., 
and the latter concern operates a remanufac- 
turing plant in Portland, which produces ladder 
stock and other specialty items. 

Clay Brown, in charge of the Portland joint 
office of the Ralph L. Smith Lumber Co. and 
Smith Wood-Products, Inc., also has charge 
of all plywood sales, and is manager of the 
remanufacturing plant in the same city. 


Smith Wood-Products, Inc., also operates 
a warehouse and treating plant at Kansas City, 
for preparation of battery separator stock. The 
Chicago office of the Ralph L. Smith Lumber 
Co. is under direction of John T. McGinn. 


In their manufacturing department, not only 
do the Smith interests have diversified plant 
facilities—with sawmill plants, plywood plant 
including hot-plate process, battery separator 
plant, treating plant and Venetian blind fac- 
tory—but it also has a source of supply for all 
the principal West Coast species, including 
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Port Orford cedar, Douglas fir, West Coast 
hemlock and Sitka spruce. 

With characteristic energy, the head of this 
business, Ralph L. Smith, makes frequent trips 
to Europe in connection with the export de- 
partment of his business. Through these Euro- 
pean contacts, this company has been able to 
build up a large export business for Pacific 
Coast lumber, as well as for specialty products 
of Smith Wood-Products, Inc., particularly 
Port Orford cedar and battery separators. 

Port Orford cedar has long been recognized 
as the premier material for the production of 
battery separators. This valuable wood is also 
accepted as the most suitable material for the 
production of Venetian blinds, 


DISTRIBUTES PONDEROSA 
PINE SPECIALTIES 


In addition to its large line of manufactured 
products and its wholesale business in West 
Coast woods, the Ralph L. Smith Lumber Co. 
is an extensive distributor of Ponderosa pine 
specialty products. 

From the above rather meager detail, the 
reader will recognize why the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN points to the Ralph L. Smith Lumber 
Co. and its affiliates, Smith Wood-Products, 
Inc., and the Anacortes Lumber Co., that as a 
group have become an important factor in the 
production and distribution of West Coast 
lumber products for both export and domestic 
markets. 

As stated above, it was in 1923 that the Ralph 
L. Smith Lumber Co. of Kansas City, was or- 
ganized. In 1930, the Beaver Wood Products 
plant was started in Portland, and the Ralph 
L. Smith Lumber Co. owned an interest in it. 
Later the Smith company bought the other in- 
terests and the plant has since been operated 
as the Ralph L. Smith Lumber Co. . 


PORT ORFORD CEDAR BATTERY 
SEPARATORS AND VENETIAN BLINDS 


It was in 1928 that the Smith interests first 
acquired holdings at Coquille, purchasing a 
Port Orford cedar and battery separator 
plant. Here the cedar end of the business was 
developed with the building of the cedar saw- 
mill plant, Venetian blind stock factory, and 
enlarged battery separator and veneer plant. 
The Port Orford cedar sawmill cuts 100,000 
feet in two shifts a day. A large percentage 
of the Port Orford Cedar produced in this 
sawmill is utilized in the company’s factory. 
The Venetian blind stock factory is said to 
produce more Port Orford cedar Venetian 
blind materials than any other in the country. 

Although Coquille is in the heart of the 
Oregon coast area, that contains most of the 
world’s supply of Port Orford cedar, its timber 
supply is by no means confined to this species, 
and it is a heavy producer of high grade fir as 
well. Smith Wood-Products, Inc., having 
developed first its cedar producing plant, has 
with the addition of the new fir units rounded 
out its Coquille operation. 


NEW FIR SAWMILL 
IS FULLY MODERN 


The new fir sawmill has a capacity of 150,- 
000 feet an 8-hour shift. This is a completely 
electrified, fully modern, sawmill plant. Its ini- 
tial equipment consists of a 9-foot Allis Chal- 
mers band headrig, 12-inch Allis Chalmers 
edger, 14x60 Diamond gang, 40-foot Allis 
Chalmers air trimmer, 72-inch Sumner resaw, 
6-foot Mershon resaw, and all the modern com- 
plementary equipment in keeping with the 
above. 

Kiln drying facilities have also been in- 
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creased, with the addition of two new Moore 
cross-circulation kilns, making a total of four- 
teen that provide a capacity of approximately 
half a million feet. Kiln drying for a plant 
with such a wide variety of products is in 
truth a science. There Port Orford cedar bat- 
tery veneers are dried. Port Orford cedar 
Venetian blind stock is reduced to a uniform 
moisture content of 4 or 5 percent. Wide Port 
Orford cedar boat lumber, Douglas fir clears 
and common dimension are seasoned according 
to requirements. Many different kiln schedules 
are therefore necessary. 


NEW PLYWOOD PLANT 
IS UPTODATE 


The last unit to be completed is the new 
Douglas fir plywood plant. This unit is 900 
feet long, 60 feet wide at one end, and 360 
feet wide at the other end. This is the first 
fir plywood installation in this section, and 
the last word in modern plywood manufactur- 
ing facilities. It is equipped with a Model 235 
Coe lathe, with 110-inch swing and 135-inch 
knife. Between lathe and clipper is a five-line 
belt conveyor 200 feet long. The clipper is a 
Coe 130-inch automatic, and the drier is a five- 
deck Coe, 14 feet 6 inches wide by 90 feet long. 
Provisions have been made for later installing 
a second drier when needed. Hydraulic lifts 
are used for quick handling of material around 
the saws, presses, etc. 

This plant is equipped to produce both the 
conventional cold glue Douglas fir plywood, 
and also the hot-plate, resin-bonded, water-re- 
sistant product. In the cold glue department, 
there is a 500-ton Hydraulic Manufacturing 
Co. press, 50 by 120 inches. For the resin- 


bonded plywood, the company has a Williams 
White & Co. ten-opening hot-plate press, hav- 
ing plates 50x100 inches in size. 





The New Fir Sawmill and Plywood Plant of Smith Wood-Products, Inc., at Coquille, Ore., Is Unsurpassed in Strictly Modern Equip- 


ment and Methods of Manufacture 





Close Logging Season with 
Large Variety. of Select Stock 


Neopit, Wis., April 20.—The Menominee In- 
dian Mills have just completed their selective 
cut of 12 million feet of hardwoods, consisting 
mostly of choice Shawano County sugar maple, 
birch, elm and basswood. At present, about 
three million feet of choice Wisconsin cork pine 
which has been water seasoned since the spring 
of last year, is being cut. Many of these logs 
scale from 1,000 to 1,700 feet each. Of the 
estimated billion feet of merchantable timber 
on the Menominee Reservation, about 125 mil- 
lion feet is white pine. After the cut of white 


pine is completed, about eight million feet of 
selectively logged hemlock will be sawed to 
take care of an unusual demand for yard stock 
from the retail trade. Practically all of this 
lumber will be delivered by truck to the retail 
yards in one package. The management ex- 
pects to operate the shingle mill for a small cut 
of northern white cedar shingles. A well as- 
sorted stock of these shingles is on hand for 
straight or mixed cars. 

Within a few days construction will begin 
on two Moore cross circulation dry kilns, 
which will be completed and in operation before 
July 1. The operation is entirely on a selective 
logging basis, and is under the management of 
H. W. Johannes. 


Changes in Sales Personnel of 
Pittsburgh Steel 


Ed. W. Smith has resigned as general man- 
ager of sales of Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. W. G. Hume continues as manager 
of sales, wire products, and C. V. Lally con- 
tinues as manager of sales, seamless steel 
tubes. The office of general manager of sales 
will remain vacant. J. K. Beeson, formerly as- 
sistant general superintendent of the company 
has been made assistant manager of sales. He 
will have charge of the sale of semi-finished 
steel, pig iron and rods, and will assist Mr. 
Hume and Mr. Lally in the sale of wire and 
tubular products. 
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Lumber Industry Recommends a Program 


to Provide E 


Wasuincoton, D. C., April 19.—Adopting a 
three-fold program of action April 8 in 
Washington, the lumber industry took the lead, 
in conference with representatives of Federal, 
State and other public agencies, in setting up 
a thorough-going program of forest protection 
and conservation. 

At a Forest Conservation Conference called 
by the president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, W. B. Nettleton, of 
Seattle, Wash., held at the Washington head- 
quarters of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the industry presented a pro- 
gram of continually improved methods of forest 
management for the production of lumber and 
other forest products. 

This program is to be aided and extended 
in scope by Federal and State support toward 
the removal of recognized obstacles to con- 
tinuous forest ownership, such as inequitable 
tax systems, inability to obtain long-time credits, 
and the public’s failure to meet its responsi- 
bility in the prevention of forest fires. 

Hope was expressed also that the co-opera- 
tive protection principle and plan of joint main- 
tenance of State and private forests for sus- 
tained timber production might receive legisla- 
tive and administrative attention in the near 
future. 

G. F. Jewett was elected chairman of the 
Forest Conservation Committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, a perma- 
nent group representing the constituent regional 
associations. 

Elected to serve on the executive committee 
of the Forest Conservation Committee are the 
following: G. F. Jewett, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; 
John Watzek, Jr., vice chairman, Chicago; 
Julian F. McGowin, Chapman, Ala.; C. S. 
Chapman, Tacoma, Wash.; John M. Bush, 
Negaunee, Mich.; J. J. Farrell, Poland, N. Y. 

The following organizations and _ interests 
participated in the conference: 

Public— 

National Grange. 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

American Forestry Association. 

Society of American Foresters. 

American Tree Association. 

Department of Agriculture— 

Forest Service. 

Soil Conservation Service. 

Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine. 

Forest Extension. 

Division of Plant Pathology. 

Department of the Interior— 

Indian Forest Service. 
General Land Office. 
National Park Service. 

Department of Commerce— 

Forest Products Division. 

Emergency Conservation Works. 

Tennessee Valley Authority. 

National Resources Committee. 

Resettlement Administration. 

State Foresters. 

State Forest Conservation Boards. 
Private— 

National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion. 

California Redwood Association. 

Southern Pine Association. 

Western Pine Association. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 

turers’ Association. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

Pacific Northwest Loggers’ Association. 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion. 

Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 
(Inc.) 


American Walnut Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mahogany Association (Inc.). 

Douglas Fir Plywood Association. 

Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.). 

Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion. 

American Pulpwood Association. 

Empire State Forest Products Association. 

Pine Institute of America. 

Naval Stores Operators. 

Organized Forest Fire Associations. 

Timber Owners at Large. 


Industry Welcomes Frank Citicism 

In his opening statement, W. B. Nettleton, 
president of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, said in part: 

“The forest industries affiliated under the lead- 
ership of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association welcome this opportunity to place 
before the public, including the Federal and 
State departments dealing with forest man- 
agement, the problems that are confronted in 
an attempt to perpetuate an industry which 
ranks high among those of the United States 
in the number of men employed and in the 
value of its product; also to set forth the 
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experience gained and what has been accom- 
plished in carrying out the forest practice rules 
and other recommendations of previous con- 
ferences. 

“The experience of other countries, notably 
Sweden, has proven that sound economy can go 
hand in hand with sustained yield; there seems 
no good reason why the same results can not 
be accomplished here; private industry has 
demonstrated that its spirit is willing. It is 
recognized that the aid of an enlightened public 
understanding is paramount, much progress will 
have been made should this conference be con- 
cluded with a commitment to a campaign of 
public education by both Governmental and 
private agencies. Experience has shown that 
industry can not do it alone. 

“While the forest industries are responsible 
for calling this meeting, it is hoped and ex- 
pected that there will be no reticence upon the 
part of any of the participants in an open 
and exhaustive discussion. It is only by frank- 
ness that real results can be secured. 

“Private management of forest industry is 
evidently making a conscientious effort to pre- 
serve trees for posterity. Criticism of methods 
and execution is expected and desired; let it 


ssentials of Conservation 


also be not forgotten that commendation is 
welcome when due. 

“There seems little doubt but that the ob- 
jective of most all parties at interest in the 
important subject of forest perpetuation is 
identical; the differences of opinion are as to 
the manner of accomplishment. When the dis- 
cussion is ended and the conclusions of com- 
mittees presented for final adoption on Friday 
morning, may we hope that this conference will 
be viewed in retrospect as a mile-post upon the 
road of progress to practical forest conserva- 


tion. 
Outlines Industry's Objectives 


Wilson Compton, in behalf of lumber and 
forest products industries, then made a state- 
ment of industry’s conservation objectives. 

“Between the forest industries and informed 
public agencies there is no longer important 
difference of opinion of what, in the interest of 
forest conservation and permanent forest in- 
dustry, should be done,” he said. “As to how 
it is to be done, under what conditions, and by 
whom, there is not so clear a mutual under- 
standing. Yet there is, I believe, a mutual con- 
viction of a mutual opportunity and a mutual 
responsibility. So the purpose of this Confer- 
ence may be stated in simple words: Through 
a frank exchange of views to find a workable 
common denominator of public and private ac- 
tion toward nationwide forest conservation. 

“I am not philosophical nor merely oratorical 
when I say: We want conservation and sus- 
tained production of forest resources and the 
perpetuation of the sources of livelihood of our 
industry; we want to arrive at a constructive 
solution and so far as practicable we want to 
arrive at it by the voluntary act of intelligent 
and well-disposed forest owners in cooperation 
with an intelligent and well-disposed Govern- 
ment; we want to do our part and we want 
the public to do its part. 

“*This is’ an industry undertaking. It will 
be so administered.’ With these significant ten 
words the lumber and timber products indus- 
tries, in 1933 and 1934, initiated an industry- 
wide undertaking toward conservation,” he de- 
clared, “and we renew in this conference of dis- 
tinguished conservationists the statement which 
we made then: ‘The forest industries have their 
hopes and their eyes, not on the past, but on 
the present and the future; and they express 
the hope that the public agencies will join them 
accordingly in the planning and establishment 
of permanent productive forest industry in this 
country.’ 

“To that end,” he continued, “we now suggest 
for the consideration and advice of this confer- 
ence a number of proposals of industry and 
public action, so we ask that the following sug- 
gestions, concurred in by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and associated for- 
est industry organizations, be given appropriate 
consideration by this Conference: 


I. RECOMMENDED PRIVATE ACTION 


Included in the industry group are farm 
woodlot owners and all individuals, corpora- 
tions etc., engaged in ownership and harvest- 
i:.g of timber trees for industrial use or dis- 
posal. Business associations of which such 
persons or corporations are members may be 
included in this group for certain kinds of 
action. 


(1) As demonstrated by the various re- 
gional forest practice rules, it has been, and 
is, the aim and purpose of industry that all 
permanent forest lands cut over be left in 
favorable condition for restocking. Meas- 
ures suitable for effectuating this objective 
have been prepared as needed in the various 
regions. 


(2) Industry will continue its efforts in 
fire prevention and suppression. 
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All Interests Agree on Need for Co-operative Action to Ensure Permanent 
Supply of Forest Products, Study Each Other's Difficulties and Seek Means 
to Overcome Them--Forest Increment and Harvest, Taxes, Credits, Tariffs, 
Logging Methods, Mill Capacity, Competition for Markets Are Considered 


(3) The principle of continuous forest pro- 
duction has been adopted as an objective of 
forest management for individual tracts and 
groups of tracts, and is being put into effect 
as rapidly as conditions justify. 

(4) Industry undertakes to study further 
individual forest properties and groups of 
properties with the object of urging applica- 
tion of the principles of selective logging and 
sustained-yield where conditions are favor- 
able. : 

(5) Industry will encourage owners of 
forest growth to require compliance with 
recognized Forest Practice Rules as a condi- 
tion to be included in timber sale contracts. 


(6) Industry should continue and expand 
research in manufacture and utilization, to 
give stability to operation, improve tech- 
niques and increase usefulness and distribu- 
tion of products. Aggressive trade cam- 
paigns, to maintain and extend wood use, 
are essential. 


(7) Industry organizations should con- 
tinue to maintain regional and local forest 
conservation committees, with advisory 
members fully representative of public forest 
administration. The functions of such com- 
mittees should include all actions necessary 
to carry out the program formulated by the 
Conference. Industry associations or their 
representative committees should employ 
competent and adequate technical personnel. 


(8) Individuals and organizations should 
aid in securing the State and Federal legisla- 
tion recommended, and should carry on sus- 
tained efforts to inform the public about the 
problems involved and practicable solutions. 


II, RECOMMENDED STATE ACTION 


The objectives of legislative action within 
the States should be: (1) to remove the ob- 
stacles to continuous forest ownership and 
management; (2) to authorize co-operation 
in carrying out this program; (3) to provide 
needed funds. 

The public must do its part to make pri- 
vate co-operation possible. 

It is recognized that the pattern of for- 
estry legislation varies, and that some of the 
recommendations contained herein are law 
in some States. The aim is to have all States 
approach a high standard. Where the fol- 
lowing have not been provided, legislatures 
should: 


1. Amend taxation system to the extent 
necessary to encourage holding forest prop- 
erty for permanent use. 

2. Make available full proportionate share 
of funds adequate to complete co-operative 
protection of State, county and private for- 
est lands from fire, insects and disease. 


3. Authorize the management of State and 
county forest lands as sustained-yield units 
and, when in the public interest, as part of 
co-operative or joint ownership units. 


4. Provide means for acquiring forest 
lands in sections where, by agreement be- 
tween State and private ownership, such is 
necessary for furthering continuous forest 
production. 

5. Authorize entering 
agreements. 

6. Provide for transfer of suitable fore- 
closed tax delinquent areas to the State, to 
be managed as State forests, with provision 
for again placing these areas on the tax 
rolls under conditions insuring their con- 
tinuous production. 


7. Make available funds for the extension 
service for promotion of continuous timber 
cropping by farmers and other small forest 
owners. 

III, RECOMMENDED FEDERAL ACTION 

A. FEDERAL LEGISLATION— 


into Fulmer Act 


The Congress should: 


1. Authorize establishing ‘Cooperative Sus- 
tained-Yield Units,” consisting of national 
forest, other Federal, State, county, and pri- 
vate forest lands, conditioned upon concur- 
rence of all parties at interest. 


2. Establish new branch of Farm Credits 
Administration to organize ‘‘Forest Credits,” 
so that funds may be available at a minimum 
practicable interest rate for private forest 
owners, under such safeguards as will insure 
satisfactory forest management. 


3. Amend Clarke-McNary Act by authoriz- 
ing and appropriating for annual forest fire 
protection the sum of $9,000,000. 

4. Provide for the control of forest in- 
sects and diseases on a basis comparable with 
Federal agricultural pest control. 


5. With State and timber land owners’ 
concurrence, and in correlation with State 
forest programs, extend national forests by 
purchase where and to the extent Federal 
acquisition is necessary to bring about stable 
forest ownership and encourage private man- 
agement for continuous timber production. 

6. Authorize and appropriate $5,000,000 an- 
nually for ten years under the Fulmer Act 
for the purchase of forest lands for State 
forest purposes. 

7. Amend present law under which 25 per- 
cent of all national forest receipts are paid 
to the counties for their school and road 
funds, so that, in view of relatively delayed 
utilization of most national forest timber, 
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more suitable methods may be devised for 
annually compensating counties for tax in- 
come not obtainable because of land in Fed- 
eral ownership. 


8. Amend McNary-McSweeney Act by in- 
creasing total authorization for the Forest 
Survey from 3 million dollars to an amount 
sufficient to complete the Survey at an early 
date and provide for its maintenance. 


9. Amend Clarke-McNary Act (as it re- 
lates to United States’ acceptance of dona- 
tions of forest lands) by permitting United 
States to pay taxes due on such lands. Also 
amend National Forest Land Exchange Act 
(which permits exchange of national forest 
land and timber for other, forest land 
within national forest boundaries) by extend- 
ing area within which such other land may 
be located to include all lands within six 
miles of the boundaries of the national for- 
ests as they now exist, where this is approved 
by the State. 

10. Amend existing Revested Land Grant 
legislation to provide: (a) For sustained- 
yield forest management (including author- 
ization to participate in ‘Cooperative Sus- 
tained Yield Units”), and (b) For homestead 
settlement only upon lands applied for and 
found to be desirable primarily for agricul- 
tural use. 


11. Enact legislation to provide adequate 


fire protection for all forest lands in Fed- 
eral ownership. 

12. Amend existing law to provide larger 
funds for: (a) Research in forest products, 
silviculture, forest soils, range management, 
and forest economics. (b) Extension work in 
connection with utilization of farm woodlots 
and small timber ownerships. 

13. Enact legislation similar to No. 1 
above, authorizing participation of Indian 
forest lands in “Cooperative Sustained- Yield 
Units.” 

14. Revise income tax and inheritance tax 
laws to permit and encourage permanent in- 
dividual and corporate investments in forests 
and forest industries facilities. 

B. FEDERAL POLICY— 


1. It is recommended that the Federal 
Government promptly, so far as practicable 
under existing legislation, extend the sus- 
tained-yield management of the forest lands 
under its control to participation in “Co- 
operative Sustained Yield Units.” 

2. Make full use of existing national for- 
est exchange legislation, without limiting the 
applications to 10 percent of the nationa? 
forest receipts, to encourage private owners, 
whose cut-over lands are likely to be ac- 
quired, to leave such lands in suitable condi- 
tion for forest management, and to encour- 
age leaving residual stands. 

3. In making plans for forest acquisition 
and for forest management, it is urged that 
in each State all agencies managing public 
lands co-operate with each other and with 
private owners in order that there may be 
joint agreement as to area purchased, and 
suitable coordination of effort. The Federal 
Government should in each instance, and in 
advance of acquisition, work out a definite 
plan in consultation with the States and 
private enterprise. 

4. Clarke-McNary funds should be made 
available to the extent of providing 50 per- 
cent of the cost of adequately protecting for- 
est lands from fire. 

5. Continue the policy of withholding from 
sale all Federal timber, including Indian 
timber, not needed to maintain existing oper- 
ations. 

6. In the administration of timber sales, 
cutting regulations should be _ sufficiently 
flexible to meet the economic conditions con- 
fronting the industry. 

7. Research in forestry should be directed 
upon problems in the order of their promi- 
nence and significance, after consultation 
with private enterprise. 

“Gentlemen of the conference,” he concluded, 
“the thousands upon thousands who are de- 
pendent for their livelihood upon the. forest in- 
dustries are grateful for your willingness to 
join with them in advancing this effort to make 
permanent these sources of industry and em- 
ployment. This is, I understand, the first time 
in our national history that the forest industries 
have themselves initiated a conference undertak- 
ing of this kind. If, as in recent weeks it has 
been said, this Conference signals a new epoch 
in conservation, it will be because we are grad- 
ually finding a firm basis of mutual interest and 
common action; because we are learning to har- 
ness the constructive forces of public and pri- 
vate effort; and because together more and more 
we are securing in its support the understand- 
ing, the confidence and the cooperation of the 
American people.” 


Chief Forester on Government's Part 


In discussing the Federal Approach to For- 
est Conservation, F. A. Silcox, chief forester 
of the United States, said: “May I express first 
my appreciation for having the opportunity 
to come here, and also for the spirit in which 
this whole problem is approached. As I 
listened to Mr. Nettleton’s speech, and to Dr. 
Compton’s presentation of the program for the 
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wood-using industries, I was impressed that we 
have come quite a long way in frankly recog- 
nizing the necessity of dealing with these forest 
resources from the standpoint of continuity of 
operation and continuity of employment. It 
seems to me that, running through the entire 
presentation by the industry, is that funda- 
mental thesis.” He continued, in part: 

Some of the proposals for Federal action 
we can get at in our committee meetings. 
The only issue, perhaps, that I am ready to 
take, on the whole presentation is that I am 
seriously skeptical in the Federal approach, 
and possibly including the States as the 
sovereign power of the people, as to whether 
or not we can accomplish the desirable ob- 
jectives set out by the industry itself, with- 
out fundamentally facing the question of a 
margin of restraint exercised by sovereignty. 
I can not find myself going philosophically 
entirely the way with you that the whole 
job can be done voluntarily by industry. I 
find in the analysis of the industry’s presen- 
tations an admittance of that particular fact, 
through its insistence that public action be 
taken in one form or another. I should like 
to see as wide a margin as possible left for 
voluntary action. 


Wants Problem Handled on Democratic 
Pattern 


I should like to see any action taken by 
the Federal or State governments clearly 
kept within the democratic pattern, by which 
I mean that bureaucracies of any sort can 
be challenged by the electorate group of the 
people, either to displace them or to chal- 
lenge their action. We can not separate the 
forest problem of the United States from the 


general industrial and economic and politi- 
cal problems existing in the United States 
today. We have as a major political issue 
which is current in all of our minds, the 


question of our relation between the Fed- 
eral government and the States. Certain 
issues are raised in our general political life 
today involving the question of Federal con- 
trol versus State control or in combination, 
applying to the field of industry and to the 
field of labor and to the field of use of land, 
and so on. If regulation from the public 
point of view is necessary (and I am frank 
to say that I believe that it is necessary), I 
want to see such regulation exercised, as I 
emphasize, within the democratic structure. 
I have no confidence in any bureaucracy (that 
includes the Forest Service, and myself) to 
be presumptuously wise enough to settle the 
issues that will arise out of any form of 
regulatory control; neither have I confidence 
in self-appointed boards removable at will 
by the bureaucracy. If regulation is to be 
necessary and if we are to keep within, as I 
define it, the democratic structure and keep 
the associations and the private timber land 
owners, the counties, the electorate group of 
the people independently free to challenge 
at all times any enactments made under such 
regulatory process, my own feeling is that 
the industry has nothing to fear, but some- 
thing very definite to gain. 
Conflicting Industry Groups Need an Umpire 
To get down to cases. In the South today 
there is a tremendous development in use of 
woods for nitrocellulose products, the mill 
capacity doubling up within the last couple 
of years. You find within one area there I 
have in mind, over four hundred sawmills: 
you find a large number of turpentine opera- 
tors; you find a large number of pole and 
piling operators. Can we hope within the 
general pattern of voluntary action to recon- 
cile these conflicting groups within that 
area in the competitive contest for their sur- 
ply of raw material, and make sure that the 
forest land will be managed in accordance 
with the objectives set forth here for sus- 
tained yield? Or will it be necessary in frank 
recognition of that situation to set up an 
agency that can act somewhat in the ca- 
pacity of an umpire in the particular situa- 
tion? I am inclined to believe that an 
umpire has to act in that situation. 


Counties Should Be Considered as 
Control Units 


I should like to see, if any such pattern 
is set up, a trial made in using the coun- 
ties as a unit. Possibly with the margin 
of sovereignty exercised by the Federal and 
State governments, a factual analysis of a 
particular area can be made, carrying out 
your educational processes advocated here, 
and making them more effective. We have not 
yet gotten very far in convincing those who 
have the power of taxation of the necessity 
for a modification of the taxing system. The 


counties can see the necessity for such modi- 
fication which will make it possible to oper- 
ate -these forest properties to achieve more 
than simply getting the maximum revenue 
over the shortest period of time, and it 
will have the distinct advantage of getting 
forestry down to the grass roots where people 
are going to exercise the right of their vote 
in determining policies. 


Outlines a Three-Point Federal Program 


One subject which I hope this meeting will 
discuss is whether I am all wrong in believ- 
ing that this whole subject can not be 
handled wholly within the field of voluntary 
action. Then, of course, the Federal approach 
involves fundamentally probably three 
things: (1) bringing back into public owner- 
ship some of these lands, to be directly 
managed by the public as a balance wheel 
in the situation; (2) a form of regulation 
over the operation on private lands which 
will assure to those of the industry who fol- 
low the objectives laid down here, protec- 
tion against those who do not, and assure 
to the public that those who do not want 
to conform to these objectives can be brought 
under restraint and made to conform; (3) 
a type of appropriation and legislation which 
will recognize the overall public responsi- 
bility in fire protection and in disease control 
and matters in which the public has a funda- 
mental responsibility. In winding up, I 
might name a three-point forest program 
from the Federal standpoint which I have 
just outlined, as, first, acquisition, in co- 
operation with the States, the extension of 
the Fulmer Act, the extension of the Federal 
acquisition; secondly, a form of legislation 
within the democratic pattern, integrated 
with the States and the local governments, 
which will place restraints on those who do 
not conform; and, thirdly, a quid pro quo 
type of legislation which will recognize pub- 
lic responsibility in the field of fire protection 
and those which have an overall public in- 
terest. 


Government Must Consider All Types of Own- 
ership 

The probabilities are, although the infor- 
mation is not available, that the industrial 
properties of the United States, those where 
the owner is in control of the property suf- 
ficiently to make commitments as to how 
that property is used, will probably make up 
a fairly small percentage of the total area 
of the United States. There is a variation of 
the pattern tied in under our plan of man- 
agement, from the large industrial holder 
with a processing plan, on through the in- 
termediate smaller holdings, down to the 
farm woodlots, with all variations in be- 
tween. The Federal approach is to take 
into consideration that pattern, and to deal 
with the forest problems as a whole in the 
national interests. 

I am hoping that out of this meeting, when 
we get down to discussing the details, we 
can get a program of action which will be 
a distinct step forward, but I would like 
either among ourselves or in joint committee 
to discuss somewhat the fundamental issue 
that I have raised. 


Logical Center of Forestry Effort Is 
State Agency 


State Forestry Organization in the National 
Conservation Program was the subject of H. 
A. Smith, president of the Association of State 
Foresters, who began by saying that he was 
without authorization to speak for it. He had 
reviewed the reports to the conference of three 
groups; the regional associations, the regional 
United States foresters, and the State foresters 
—upon the success of the voluntarily adopted 
forest practices program. They do not always 
agree, he found, but outstanding in practically 
all is the admission that something needs to be 
done. He continued: 

We are all blindly groping for a program 
of action, directed at something all agree 
must be done. No such program can be 
founded upon fear and mistrust. Any super- 
structure, be it co-operative or compulsory, 
built upon such an imperfect foundation, 
must of necessity fail. The conservation ac- 
tivity of no agency, industrial or govern- 
mental, has as yet been perfect when viewed 
in the light of a new social regime by an 
awakening public. 

Industry in many instances has fallen 
down in application of forest practices, but 
Government has fallen down in the providing 
of specific knowledge concerning those prac- 
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tices. Industry has not taken an active in- 
terest in the furtherance of a well rounded 
program of forest management and protec- 
tion through State agencies, and as a result 
State agencies remain impotent and unstable. 
Industry in its concentration upon its own 
problems has overlooked its non-operating 
neighbor, and Government, both State and 
Federal, has failed to successfully impress 
upon those now operating agencies the prin- 
ciples, successful application of which would 
safeguard the actions of industry. Industry 
has failed to guarantee permanency to com- 
munities, but the uncertainty of credits and 
taxes remain the same. 

You have voluntarily taken upon your 
shoulders the burden of the application of the 
rules of forest practice. On adjoining prop- 
erties those same rules have been ignored. 
You have applied those forest practices and 
watched their value wiped out by encroach- 
ing fires for which you were in no way re- 
sponsible. You have toyed with the idea of 
the sustained yield in the absence of forest 
credits and in the face of the uncertainty of 
taxation policies. You have watched mills 
disappear and communities fade into de- 
serted villages. You have been promised 
much. You have received little. 


Any Program Must Win Public Support 

Under these conditions there is little won- 
der that our foundation is so weak. And 
before further building starts it is my thought 
that this situation must be remedied. There 
are two ways of remedying this situation. 
First, by the voluntary organization of all 
industries under principles similar to those 
accepted by yourselves. The second method 
is the use of regulatory measures dedicated 
to the enforcement of those same measures 
by government. Regardless of the method 
used, all agencies must agree that those 
measures, either co-operative or regulatory, 
to be effective must rest upon the broad 
base of popular public support. The first ob- 
jective in any campaign directed at the solu- 
tion of your general problems must be the 
establishment of that support. Upon it and 
upon it alone can industry and government 
hope to stand. First then must come the 
erystalization of that public sentiment. With 
that public sentiment comes the foundation 
for future building. It is my personal thought 
that little more will be needed. Much de- 
pends upon the skill with which that senti- 
ment is formed. I submit to you gentlemen 
that the State foresters of America are al- 
ready engaged in the crystalization. of that 
sentiment. Their progress is limited by the 
situation within the States. They need your 
support. I believe that the majority of the 
State Foresters feel that a sound program 
of education, fire control and wholehearted 
co-operation between industry, the people and 
government, can solve the problems before us. 

Must Back Efforts of State Foresters 

Progress has been slow. We may as well 
face the facts. But it has not been because 
of a breakdown of co-operative effort. Co- 
operative effort adequately supported and 
adequately financed has not .yet been tried, 
and will not be thoroughly tested until the 
support of the majority of the units of each 
and every wood-using industry is thrown 100 
percent behind the efforts of the State for- 
estry organizations. The State foresters 
stand ready and willing to serve. They ask 
for your assistance in the program. The pro- 
gram is underway. They ask that you adopt 
an aggressive policy of securing adequate 
financing for both State and Federal agen- 
cies. That you adopt a policy of adequate 
forest management and protection; that you 
individually and collectively throw your sup- 
uort into a program that will place the same 
burden you accept upon all industries; that 
you recognize in them and their organiza- 
tion the logical center of forestry action 
within your State. 


Industry Finding Forestry Worthwhile 


Henry S. Graves, dean of Yale University 
School of Forestry, recently elected president 
of the American Forestry Association, and for- 
mer United States forester, in his address on 
Co-operative Effort in Forestry, said: “In 
reading the documents sent to me by the presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, I detect a tone of confidence, 
after trial of first steps in the woods, that 
forestry measures are not only feasible but 
very worth while to the owner and operator.” 
He continued : 


Applied forestry has made its chief advance 
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on public forests. Forestry on private lands 
has lagged far behind and is still non-exist- 
ent on a vast aggregate acreage. One of 
the primary difficulties in private forestry 
lies in the character of ownership of the 
land. Our nation adopted: the policy of dis- 
tributing public land to individuals in small 
parcels. It was based on the purpose of 
building a nation of small owners of homes 
and farms; a splendid objective in laying the 
foundations for a sound democracy. As soon 
as title to land was obtained by individuals, 
carrying charges began, leading to pressure 
for realization through timber cutting or 
sale. This pressure increased as the years 
passed, and inevitably led to haste in ex- 
ploitation, sharp competition, periodic over- 
production and the various industrial and 
social consequences with which we are all 
familiar. Stability of the wood producing 
industries depends in the long run on sta- 
bility of ownership and use of the forest 
land. Some of the needs for increased se- 
curity in land ownership are now being rec- 
ognized and are included in the program of 
public aid to private owners outlined for con- 
sideration at this conference. 


Three Necessary Steps to Effective Forestry 


In the development of applied forestry in 
a new country, one may distinguish several 
stages of progress. First, there is the neces- 
sity for sheer protection of forests from na- 
tural factors of destruction; from fire, insects, 
disease and other agencies. We are fairly 
well along in meeting this problem. The next 
stage in forestry is the initiation of meas- 
ures to insure a restocking of forests, after 
cutting, by stands of trees of prospective 
value. There is now recognition, rather wide- 
spread, of this principle and some effort in 
actual practice on private lands. It is, how- 
ever, only the beginning of forestry, because 
mere forest replacement does not take into 
account continued use of the land to supply 
industry with raw materials and to supply 
owners with income during growth of new 
stands of trees to marketable dimensions. 
Faced by accumulating carrying charges, the 
owner has little incentive to hold and pro- 
tect the cut-over land. This leads to in- 
stability of ownership. Heavy lumbering on 
a large scale, even with ample provision for 
restocking, may lead locally to disastrous 
economic and social consequences. This 
brings us to the third stage in applied for- 
estry, which calls for the reservation on the 
ground of enough growing stock of inter- 
mediate and immature trees to constitute a 
basis for subsequent cuttings within reason- 
able periods. This is the objective of so- 
called selective logging. It is the foundation 
of sustained yield. It is an essential feature 
in bringing about stability of ownership. 
It provides for continued local supplies of 
raw material for industry and thus con- 
tributes to permanence of manufacturing 
plants, sustained employment and stability 
of communities. Protection and reproduc- 
tion may prevent forest devastation; these 
measures alone do not prevent economic 
forest depletion. What the public wants and 
is increasingly demanding is the prevention 
of forest depletion. In my opinion the intro- 
duction of effective measures to conserve 
growing stock, in addition to protection and 
reproduction, is the basic factor in continued 
private ownership of forest land on a scale 
evidently in the minds of those who drew 
up the proposals for this conference. 


Organization of Groups for Stabilized 
Industry 


Organization and management of forests 
for sustained yield involves the organiza- 
tion of a tract or group of tracts to provide 
a continuous supply of raw material for a 
specified market. The simplest conception of 
the principle is the organization of a single 
large property to meet the permanent needs 
of a manufacturing plant. The quantity of 
material cut each year is governed by the 
yield capacity of the land. If the production 
from the mill is commensurate with the 
yield capacity of the land, there is a basis 
for permanence of operation. The number of 
private properties, singly owned, that are 
large enough or sufficiently compact to meet 
the requirements of a given plant, however, 
is relatively small. More often the manufac- 
turer would have to depend on the properties 
of other owners to supply his needs. If a 
given manufacturing plant is to have assur- 
ance of permanence there is involved the 
necessity of organizing groups of properties 
for sustained yield, with contractual arrange- 
ments with the owners to sell to the manu- 
facturer and to adjust the management of 
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their lands to the master plan for all the 
properties considered as a unit. This may be 
called group sustained yield. One of the pro- 
posals for Federal legislation before this con- 
ference is to secure authority to enable the 
Forest Service to join hands with other 
owners for group sustained-yield where na- 
tional forest land is involved. 

Perhaps there is no better illustration of 
the need for organized group sustained yield 
than in the South. A new factor in the situa- 
tion has been introduced by the rapid expan- 
sion of the pulp and paper industry. In sec- 
tions of the South where there is already 
in sight a concentration of pulp and paper 
plants, there will be increasing pressure on 
the forests for pulp wood, as well as for 
turpentine and other products. I predict that 
there will be increasing pressure by the in- 
dustries in the South to bring about forest 
practice on all lands, and to prevent the 
stripping off all the forest growth, old and 
young, that can be used. 

The interest of the general public in the 
extension of private forestry is so great as 
to justify Federal and State aid on a liberal 
scale. In a real sense the public should join 
with private industry and private land 
owners in the common problem of construc- 
tive forestry. A program of more liberal 
public assistance in the problems of private 
forestry is before this conference. 


Group Action Would Promote Tax Reform 


There is to be renewed pressure to estab- 
lish a system of forest taxation based on 
sound principles of public finance and admin- 
istered with consistency and justice. One 
way to hasten tax reform is to demonstrate 
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the determination and ability of private in- 
terests to develop a basis for stable indus- 
try and stable land use. The local govern- 
mental agencies desire some security against 
wholesale liquidation of forest resources 
which may destroy for years the chief base 
for revenue to meet public expenditures. 
Group action in forestry in which all land 
owners and industrial concerns take part, 
offers a far greater inducement for legisla- 
tive action in bettering tax systems, than 
tax abatement to a limited number of indi- 
viduals who comply with certain conditions. 


Shauld Develop Control from Local Units 


The program before the conference calls 
for enlarged Federal appropriations to ac- 
quire land for national forest purposes and 
to aid in building up State forests. Most of 
the land is of a character that makes per- 
manence of private ownership extremely un- 
likely. Personally I believe that private 
ownership of forests has a definite and promi- 
nent place. My only question is whether the 
owners and the industries will demonstrate 
their capacity to handle the lands produc- 
tively before they are so far depleted as to 
necessitate public acquirement for restora- 
tion and for safeguarding general public in- 
terests. There is therefore a very direct 
challenge to use the present opportunity to 
inaugurate private forestry on an effective 
basis and on a large scale. This can be 
done, I believe, by group action that brings 
all owners in a given section into active par- 
ticipation. Difficulties in group action will 
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inevitably be encountered because there will 
be individuals who will refuse to do their 
part. This is the point at which controls 
are necessary to bring laggards into line. 
Your plan will, I believe, lead to some form 
of public controls to meet local situations, 
and thus develop a type of regulation from 
the bottom with strong local support. Fail- 
ure to achieve the results demanded by the 
public will inevitably lead to controls devel- 
oped from the top. 


Economic and Industry Changes That 
Affect Forestry 


J. B. Woods, forester National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, presented a Re- 
port on Industry Progress in Forestry, in which 
he said, in part: 

Some of the profoundest changes, which 
have affected the forest industries, have been 
quite beyond their control. For more than a 
century, the Federal and State governments 
strove to force timberlands into private 
hands. During this period a great industry 
was established on a basis of timber liquida- 
tion followed by land settlement. Actual 
withdrawal of public forest lands from sale 
or entry came with dramatic suddenness, 
something over thirty years ago. During 
this generation just past, we have watched 
the growth of something quite new: policies 
of, and agencies for, public management of 
forest lands. Another external change, re- 
lated to that just described, which developed 
along with our marked industrial growth, 
was a diminution of the great land hunger. 
Before that time, forest operators confidently 
expected to turn their cut-over areas over to 
settlers. 


From Horse to Steam to Tractor 


Not all changes have been external. The 
lumberman has long been proud of his re- 
sourcefulness in adapting machines to log 
transport. The joker in this new power log- 
ging system was that all the logs worth 
taking could be brought in, and were. And 
in this process most of the immature trees 
were knocked down or shattered. In the 
Lake States pineries, timber was accessible; 
regardless of size, it was usable, and it was 
being opened up at a time when settlement 
in the Prairie States created an unprece- 
dented demand for building materials. Clear 
cutting became economically feasible and 
was adopted. And after that the rapid adop- 
tion of steam-driven cable skidding machin- 
ery set the minds of forest operators firmly 
in the groove of what we today recognize 
as destructive harvesting methods. Since the 
War, the development of tractors and sup- 
plementary equipment has restored the oper- 
ator’s ability to pick and choose among his 
standing trees. Taken by and large, tractor 
and truck logging already has offered a key 
to better forest practices, and already we 
are rapidly outgrowing our tradition of clear 
cutting. 


Boom and Slump Make Adjustments Difficult 


Since 1906, we have witnessed a number of 
startling phenomena affecting our industry. 
In 1906, the sawmills of America produced 
more lumber than ever came out of the 
forests of this or any other country in a 
single year before or since. In 1932, lumber 
production sank to its low point since the 
Civil War. Such variations indicate pro- 
found economic disturbances both within and 
without the industry. They are both cause 
and effect of unstable forest finances, unbal- 
anced production-consumption equations, and 
unfortunate forest management. Our gener- 
ation has witnessed the flowering of the big 
mill idea, also the return of the small mill 
in certain regions. It has seen per capita 
lumber consumption reach its peak and fall 
away 75 percent. It has seen timber specu- 
lation at its worst and, happily, it has seen 
the beginnings of forest management and in- 
dustry permanency on a scale great enough 
to give promise of effectiveness. 


The Forest Code and Its Aftermath 


The enactment of an N. I. R. A. and the 
formulation of a Lumber Code, with its Arti- 
cle Ten, served to focus attention upon forest 
conservation as a problem common to public 
and private agencies, and served also to in- 
dicate what appeared to be a sensible basis 
for these agencies to join in its solution. That 
portion of industry subscribing to the Lum- 
ber Code agreed to formulate rules of forest 
practice and to make these rules effective 
upon forest lands being operated by persons 
under the Code. Industry further agreed to 
do certain other things calculated to bring 
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about as rapidly as practicable the conversion 
of the industry from a basis of quick liquid- 
ation to one of continuous forest production. 
Representatives of the public agreed that 
there should be co-operation with industry 
to facilitate such forest practices, and to re- 
move recognized obstacles to progress in the 
desired directions. Principles for needed Fed- 
eral and State legislation were recommended 
by the Conferences; the President of the 
United States expressed his approval of the 
work done at that time, and later addressed 
a letter to governors of forest States, solicit- 
ing co-operation in developing such a pro- 
gram. The Forest Conservation Code and the 
Forest Practice Rules were in effect in the 
woods during a period of not quite thirteen 
months. It has been stated, probably with 
justification, that Article Ten was the only 
Article in the Lumber Code which finished 
stronger than it began. After a period of 
stock-taking and planning for the future, a 
group of regional lumber manufacturers’ as- 
sociations, comprising about a thousand op- 
erators, who actually produced nearly two- 
thirds of the country’s lumber output, 
declared their intention to continue volun- 
tarily as much as possible of industry’s forest 
conservation program, and bespoke the co- 
operation of State and Federal agencies. 
These associations, federated in the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, are of 
course the sponsors of this present Confer- 
ence. 


Directors Dine Delegates 

On Thursday evening, the directors gave a 
dinner for the delegates and official guests, at the 
Italian Garden, Mayflower Hotel, at which 
the speaker was Col. W. B. Greeley, former 
United States forester and now secretary- 
manager West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, Wash. “Forest Industry Will Do Its 
Part,’ was the title of this address. “Forest 
Industry is in transition from the old to the 
new,” he said. It is generally changing its 
methods and its thinking from the old view- 
point of timber as a mine to the newer viewpoint 
of timber as a crop. 


But, as practical men, he continued, we 
must deal with realities. Real obstacles 
must be overcome. Commercial forestry 
must pay its way. This is not possible with- 
out public support. And we believe that pub- 
lic responsibility goes hand: in hand with the 
public interest so vigorously asserted in the 
forest land problem. 


To Pioneer Industry Came Day of Reckoning 


The colorful background of forest indus- 
try goes back to the days of free timber. 
Aggressive men, seeking wealth, moved into 
one virgin forest area of vast extent after 
another. With each decade, they developed 
more efficient machinery for timber conversion 
and greater skill in mass production. They 
gave the country incomparably cheap lum- 
ber. The national and per capita consump- 
tion of lumber grew beyond anything known 
in the history of the world. The plentiful 
supply of virgin forests, the inevitable specu- 
lation in timber, the financing of large prop- 
erties, and the yearly property tax, turned 
the financial thinking of lumbermen to quick 
realization. In the earlier years, settlers 
often crowded upon the heels of lumbermen. 
In their pioneer history, lumbermen were no 
better and no worse than their countrymen 
who in like fashion acquired and exploited 
the other natural resources of the land. Con- 
servation of anything excessively abundant 
and cheap is an antithesis in its own terms. 
It was inevitable that a very substantial re- 
duction in the virgin forests of the United 
States had to take place before any economic 
footing for timber culture could exist. For- 
estry does not go with free timber. But to 
forest use as to the use of other natural re- 
sources came the day of reckoning. 

Lumbermen Taking New Viewpoint on 
Forestry 

As the surge into new virgin fields spent 
itself and the industry dug in, it found in its 
own experience and local leadership, as well 
as in the admirable work of public forest 
agencies, the basis on which to start anew. 
A striking early development in forest con- 
servation, running through most regions of 
extensive commercial ownership, was the 
forest fire protective association, an agency 
in which owners join for organized protec- 
tion from forest fire. It was greatly aided by 
the Federal policy of co-operative protec- 
tion. And the protective associations, in 
their turn, have contributed powerfully to 
State legislation. The yearly expenditures of 
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private forest owners in the United States for 
protection from fire now exceed $2,500,000. 
The increasing support of forestry through- 
out the industry found a definite point of 
focus in the National Conservation Confer- 
ence of 1933 which, for the first time in our 
history, drafted a forest code for industry. 
The woods knowledge of the whole industry 
was focused upon ways and means to make 
good under the obligation assumed by the 
Code. When the death-knell of NRA was 
rung, most of the divisions of the lumber in- 
dustry undertook to carry on, as a volun- 
tary effort, the same conservation practices 
which had been adopted under the Code. 
Representatives of forest industry are here 
in Washington now to take fresh stock of 
what the industry is doing and failing to do 
in forest conservation; and to recommend 
what public agencies should do to carry on 
where the industry must leave off. A new 
point of view toward their natural resources 
is making headway among lumbermen. At 
the bottom of it is a growing recognition of 
the public interest in forests and their usage. 

United States Forest Stand Increasing 

The barriers to sustained yield of timber— 
for many owners and for some forest regions 
—are real. Many of them are wholly beyond 
the power of industry to remove. They may 
be stated in the simple truth that sustained 
yield from forest land requires a sustained 
market for forest products, and a sustained 
return to the forest owner that enables him 
to stay in business. In a nut-shell, our 
problem is this: On one hand, our area of 
forest land and our volume of forest growth 
are increasing. On the other hand, our con- 
sumption of forest products at home has 
drastically decreased and our market for 
forest products abroad has been cut down 
by more than one-half. Twenty years ago, 
the question before the house was: “How 
can the United States be adequately supplied 
with timber?’ Today, the question has be- 
come: “How can our expanding acres of 
forest land be profitably employed?” If the 
current losses by fire, storms and insects 
much of which is preventable, could only be 
cut in two, the present forest crop of the 
United States would fully supply timber use 
and timber markets, at the rate of consump- 
tion from 1929 to 1934. With better forestry, 
under known methods adapted to the differ- 
ent regions and tree species, our present 
timber crop can be increased nearly two and 
one-half times. That is to say, in broad 
terms, when sustained yield is applied to all 
the present commercial forests of the United 
States, we must support it with a consump- 
tion of forest products—at home or abroad 
—about two and a half times the consump- 
tion of today. Sustained timber culture can 
not be brought about on one-fourth of the 
soil of the United States, unless forestry in 
land use is backed up by forestry in market- 
ing and economics. We can not grow what 
we can not sell. “Cut-out and Get-out” is 
bad public policy; but it is based upon the 
cold facts of experience. 


Sawmill Capacity of Country Continues 
Unchanged 

Other factors of sawmill capacity have an 
important bearing upon our problem of 
forest stabilization. The larger enterprises, 
representing roughly two-thirds of the in- 
dustry, must carry fixed investments over 
long periods in timber and conversion facili- 
ties. Unlike most industries, these factors 
must own, service and protect their own sup- 
plies of raw material for years ahead. The 
sheer necessities of a sound business struc- 
ture compel as nearly continuous operation 
as the market permits, often more than the 
lumber market justifies. A sawmill, of a 
sort, may be built with a few thousand, even 
a few hundred dollars; and start business 
on a farm wood lot or a few acres of second 
growth timber. There are thousands of such 
little mills in the eastern States. They come 
into production on a rising lumber market, 
and drop out when the going is hard. Hence, 
the aggregate sawmill capacity of the United 
States tends to remain about the same from 
one decade to another. 


Both Domestic and Export Trade Decline 

Passing by the years of extreme depression 
and the almost total suspension of private 
building, we had in 1936 a per capita con- 
sumption of 176 board feet. It was 523 feet 
in the peak of lumber use; about 300 feet 
during the last period of active building be- 
fore the depression. The decrease of over 
40 percent in per capita use of lumber in 
twenty years of relative prosperity and ac- 
tive construction, before depression came, 
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puts in a nut-shell the toughest problem of 
lumber. In 1928 and for many previous years, 
the United States led the world in interna- 
tional lumber trade; we supplied 30 percent 
of its total volume. Today we have dropped 
to fifth place and cut our share in the world’s 
lumber market by one-half. This loss of eco- 
nomic support for American forestry is due 
in small part only to disadvantages inherent 
in our industry or in our timber. It results 
primarily from discriminatory tariffs. Ob- 
viously this phase of forest conservation 
rests in the lap of Federal policy. 

We do not think that government should 
“buy out” the forest problem by nationaliza- 
tion of forest industry or by wholesale na- 
tionalization of forest land. A material ex- 
pansion in Federal and State forests is re- 
quired, however. Extension of State or Fed- 
eral ownerships will not only bring back into 
production forests now idle, it will go far in 
checking demoralizing attempts to liquidate 
timber, in stabilizing forest values, and in 
increasing confidence in forestry as a field 
for private investment. Public ownership 
should not seek to replace industrial forestry, 
but extend it and make it more secure. As a 
further means of checking liquidation and 
creating confidence in forest enterprise, there 
is need for a Federal system of forest credits. 

But we still have far to go in this obvious 
job of forest protection. Accumulating evi- 
dence also demonstrates clearly how help- 
less is the forest owner in protecting his 
lands without vigorous support in public or- 
ganization, State police power and popular 
sentiment. While many States have strength- 
ened their forest codes and their protective 
organizations; while a majority of forest 
owners are doing a constantly better job in 
providing fire prevention equipment, the 


funds available for Federal co-operation 
under the Clarke-McNary Act have sadly 
lagged. 


Public Action Needed on Taxes, 
Research, Tariff 


I will dip into the old problem of forest 
taxation for just a moment. There is no ap- 
parent answer to a system of timber taxation 
which is destructive to stable forest owner- 
ship and sustained yield, except through 
State legislation. Some way must be found 
to convert the yearly property tax on sus- 
tained yield forests to a tax payable when 
the timber is harvested. 

We ask the Government to extend its valu- 
able research; its surveys of forest resources; 
and particularly its constructive work in 
timber utilization, new chemical products 
and wider markets for wood. It has made 
important contributions to the value and 
marketing of timber crops; and there are 
still large fields to be explored. 

Furthermore, we believe that in all fields 
of national activity and jurisdiction, the eco- 
nomic security of the forest crop should be 
given the same kind and degree of considera- 
tion as the economic security of farm crops. 
This forest-minded policy should be applied, 
for example, through reasonable protection 
in the tariff for the species of lumber which 
the United States produces in surplus, and 
for paper and other wood products which 
would take a much larger part in our forest 
economy and sustained yield if the home 
markets were less restricted. Our forest 
production, viewed from the standpoint of 
sustained yield and not as simply the conver- 
sion of virgin timber, will yield an export- 
able surplus; and a_=e substantial foreign 
trade is as necessary to the health of forestry 
as to agriculture. 

These proposals are offered for a national 
forest policy that goes all the way through. 
We realize that they constitute a large order. 
Their accomplishment will necessarily take 
time. Our purpose is to face the realities; 
to state plainly concrete things that must 
be done in what we conceive to be a joint 
undertaking of the public and the industry. 
Forest industry welcomes the opportunity to 
do its part. 

On Friday there was held a session which 
was opened to interested persons, at which 
chairmen of the working committees presented 
reports on the essentials of a forest conserva- 
tion program, these reports forming the basis 
for discussion and conference action. 


[Reports of Committees containing pro- 
posals for public and private action were 
received too late for publication in this 
issue, but will be summarised in the one 
following.—Ep1ror. ] 
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National Retail Dealers Hold Annual 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuinctTon, D. C., April 21.—Putting the 
word “Retail” back into its name, the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association today con- 
cluded its annual convention in the Hotel 
Raleigh, electing Don A. Campbell of Lebanon, 
Ky., as president. 

The association also chose the following off- 
cers: 

Vice president —Carl Blackstock, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Treasurer—George W. 
nomonie, Wis. 

Secretary—Frank Carnahan, 
dD. <. 

In token of appreciation of his two years of 
service as president, the association presented 
Mr. LaPointe with a beautiful oil painting, with 
appropriate inscription engraved on a brass plate 
affixed to the frame. 

The dealers were guests of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association at a banquet in 
the Hotel Raleigh following the concluding ses- 
sions of the convention. 


LaPointe, Jr., Me- 


Washington, 


Small Homes Program Is Going Strong 


The nationwide Small Homes demonstration 
program was the principal topic of discussion 
during the three-day session, although the or- 
ganization went on record on a number of im- 
portant legislative matters. Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, addressed the dele- 
gates to the convention at today’s meeting, 
pointing to the encouraging progress being made 
in the Small Homes program. 

His report was followed by one from Mr. 
Carnahan, who announced that more than 6,000 
homes were under way in the demonstration 
program, with over 2,000 dealers participating. 
He said that at least 90 percent of the dealers 
who pledged themselves to build demonstration 
dwellings under the program had already started 
or nearly completed them, while the remaining 
10 percent would proceed as soon as seasonal or 
labor problems had been ironed out. 

In some instances, Mr. Carnahan reported, 
entire subdivisions were being built up under 
the sponsorship of dealers. The movement is 
revealing itself as extremely beneficial to the 
lumber industry, he said, since in construction 
of the low-cost houses, lumber is being used as 
a major building material. 


Other Branches Are Co-operating 


Various: branches of the building industry and 
the manner in which they co-operate with the 
lumber trade were discussed by a series of 
speakers at the concluding sessions. These in- 
cluded Ernest T. Trigg, president of the Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association; 
Herbert Abraham, president of the Asphalt 
Shingle Institute ; Otis Shepard, president of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion; C. W. Cassaday, of Johns-Manville, and 
W. W. Woodbridge, manager of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau. 

At the meeting yesterday the members of the 
association heard talks by Horace Russell, gen- 
eral counsel of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, and Donald McNeal, head of the mod- 
ernization and repair division of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation. 


How Federal Agency Is Helping 


Mr. Russell discussed the manner in which 
lumbermen may benefit through the efforts of 
the Federal savings and loan associations, which 
function under the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, by using their home-financing structure 
to aid home purchasers. He predicted that thrift 
associations would ultimately carry the bulk of 
this type of financing, with the swing toward 
the single-mortgage system of selling homes. A 
new plan under which architectural services will 
be available to home builders and prospective 
home buyers was disclosed to the delegates by 





Mr. McNeal, who announced that HOLC has 
worked out a plan in conjunction with the 
American Institute of Architects which con- 
templates putting architectural service and su- 
pervision within the reach of the purchaser with 
moderate resources. He said groups had been 
formed in more than 30 cities to carry this out, 
and more were being organized constantly. 


Pending Legislation Is Discussed 


Adopting the report of the legislative advisory 
committee, of which Spencer Baldwin is chair- 
man, the association attacked several legislative 
proposals now pending in Congress and sup- 
ported others. 

The Wagner housing bill was opposed on the 
ground that it is “economically unsound in that 
it attempts to socialize housing.” The commit- 
tee’s adopted report in this connection read: 

It is intended as a slum clearance and low- 
cost housing appropriation program whereby 
suitable living quarters will be made avail- 
able to that class of people who, it is pre- 
sumed, are unable to own their own homes 
and are forced under present conditions to 
live in unsanitary and unsafe tenements. But 
in our opinion there is no more need for this 
kind of a program as a permanent proposi- 
tion than there is for a permanent relief pro- 
gram. We believe that the buildings do not 
make the slums, and that the rebuilding of 
the slum districts will not eliminate the 
slums. As an additional opposition, we feel 
that it puts the Government directly in the 
housing business in competition with private 
capital and private industry. 

The association also recorded its opposition 
to the proposal to amend the Walsh-Healey 
Government Contracts bill by extending the 
scope of the act to all contracts in excess of 
$2,500. The present limit is $10,000. This would 
require every dealer furnishing supplies for any 
Government project to secure a certificate from 


the manufacturer of the goods to the effect that 
the provisions of the National Labor Relations 
Act were complied with. 

The proposal to regulate and control all in- 
industries engaged in interstate commerce by re- 
quiring them to take out Federal Licenses also 
was opposed by the association. 

The group gave its endorsement to the inter- 
state sales tax bill, the bill prohibiting sales 
by manufacturers to consumers, the reciprocal 
trade agreement bill, the fair trade bill and the 
bill giving contractor designation to subcon- 
tractors on Government jobs. 

The report of the legislative committee crit- 
icized Stewart McDonald, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator, for his failure to co-operate to se- 
cure passage of the bill extending Title I—the 
Modernization Credit plan. The report said, in 
part: “We can attribute the loss of Title I to 
one man—Stewart McDonald, Federal Housing 
Administrator.” 

The association adopted a resolution condemn- 
ing such practices in buying as arbitrary deduc- 
tion of unearned discounts, refusing interest on 
overdue accounts, improper deduction of stock 
overcharges, cancellation of orders because of 
price declines, etc., as being contrary to sound, 
ethical business methods. 





A MASSIVE NEW TABLE, for which twenty 
countries contributed varieties of wood, has 
been placed in the new farm management 
building at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
The table is about fifteen feet long and is built 
principally of English oak, with specimen 
pieces of wood from other lands as inset panels 
around the edge. It was constructed by the 
Staverton Builders (Ltd.), Devon, England, 
and was shipped complete to Cornell, where it 
will be used by graduate students and faculty. 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








“I am afraid they are going 
to cover us up with lumber this 


stuff after it was manufactured 
a year or so ago. Yes, I believe number 


considerable 
are leaving Ottawa, 


Shantymen in 


year,” was the remark of a 
Chicago hardwood dealer who 
recently took a trip along the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
road. He said that every mill 
was stocked way up, having 
more logs than for years be- 
fore, and that the country 
roads were lined with logs, 
seemingly for miles. At one 
station down in Indiana, where 
there is only one mill, there 
were 20,000 logs — probably 
5,000,000 feet. 
* * * 


Some of the mill men at 
Stevens Point, Wis., who antici- 
pate the necessity of running 
nights, are looking about for a 
man to put in a plant to supply 
them with electric light. 

° . e 

“My memory is not so short,” 
remarked Phil Ketcham, of 
Saginaw, the other day, “but I 
can remember when Norway 
pine was scarcely worth speak- 
ing respectfully of and the cut- 
ting of it not worthy of an 
honest endeavor, but 
glorious A. D. 1887, Norway 
logs up in my section are sell- 
ing for as much as, or more 
than, could be got for the bill 


in this’ 





that Norway has come to stay 
awhile, and we are all pleased 
to have it in the house.” 

e * e 


The Lumberman wishes to 
congratulate John A. Roche on 
his election as mayor of Chi- 
cago. It also desires to con- 
gratulate Chicago on electing a 
man as mayor who has publicly 
declared that during his term 
of office the red flag exhibitions 
on the streets of the city must 
cease. This will be hard lines 
for the villainous foreign rene- 
gades who have flocked here to 
perpetrate deeds of violence. 
* * * Tf Mr. Roche acts as well 
as he has talked he will do well 
enough. The mayor-elect is the 
Chicago representative of J. A. 
Fay & Co., the well known 
wood-working machinery manu- 
facturers of Cincinnati. 


* * . 


The Stetson & Post Mill Co., 
Seattle, Wash. T., has put a 
band saw in its mill. The Post- 
Intelligencer of that city re- 
marks that if the band proves 
to be successful in cutting the 
fir timber of that region, it will 
revolutionize the mill business 
of the northern coast. 


Ont., for Michigan, being at- 
tracted thereto by the large 
wages Offered. It is thought on 
the Ottawa that the exodus 
may be such as to cause a scarc- 
ity of hands in Canada. 


* * ~ 


From Jan. 1 to April 1, 1,040 
miles of new railroad track was 
laid in this country. At that 
rate, the Railway Age thinks, it 
is probable that 8,000 to 10,000 
miles of new line will be com- 
pleted by the end of the year. 

e 


They have had a splendid 
drive on the Black River this 
spring. Most of the drives 
have got out of the creeks and 
their tributaries into the main 
river. It was the best drive 
ever known on snow water. 
Rock creek got out clean; 
Popple River was driven nearly 
clean; Wedges Creek had a 
good run and the lower east 
fork ran out a pile of logs. The 
rivers are high and there is 
plenty of holding room for the 
logs. All the mills are run- 
ning. There were about 175,- 
000,000 feet of logs put in last 
winter and most of them are 





now in the main river. 
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Redwood Paneling 





Gives Home Beauty, 


Refinement, Charm 
Walls and Ceilings of Wood Provide 


Permanent, Quality Treatment 


A study of the serene, rich beauty of 
the rooms shown in the pictures with this 
story brings a universal response from 
the hearts of all of us to the effect that 
“we would surely like to have a home 
finished in a similar manner some time.” 
The feeling, the friendship, the warmth of 
deep quality which one senses from wood 
are all transmitted to the visitor who calls 
at the charming home of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. R. Adams and their family at Wil- 
mette, Ill. Mr. Adams is vice president 
and sales manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Co. of Illinois. 

The Adams residence recently under- 
went a remodeling program in which the 
living room, a large porch adjoining it, 
the entrance hall and stairway had their 
walls and ceilings paneled with redwood. 
The beautiful wood was left natural by 
merely giving it a coat of beeswax, which 
was thinned with turpentine, and finish- 
ing with a good grade of polishing wax. 
Redwood from the Pacific Lumber Co. 
was used for moulding, trim, and the 
edge-grain floor blocks on the porch that 
was enclosed. 

The same type of paneling and the 
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same principle of 
application were used 
on the entire job. 

At the base of the 





A more cheerful room 
than this could not be 
asked for by anyone. 
Formerly an open 
porch it was enclosed 
as told in this story. 
The floor is of red- 
wood blocks three 
inches thick 





walls clear ten-inch 
redwood was used. 
The panels are ran- 
dom in width rang- 
ing from twenty-two to twenty-six inches. 
In the living room a band of redwood was 
applied horizontally on the walls about 
thirty inches off the floor and adds a little 
more to the pleasing effect of the whole. 
Clear, round-edge redwood of the Mission 
type was used as trim around the win- 
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dows and doors to create harmony with 
the rest of the dwelling’s woodwork. 
Nineteen members were used in the built- 
up cornices in the rooms and extend from 
the top of the windows to the ceilings. 
The beams on the ceilings were also built- 
up by using redwood plywood panels of 
three-eights inch thickness. 

Opening off the pleasant living room 
through two doorways is the new sun 
room that was formerly an open porch. 
Wide, clear exterior lumber was used on 
the outside in the manner of paneling up 
to the bottoms of the eleven windows. 
The new outside walls, ceiling and floor 
of the room were insulated with Palco 
Bark insulation, a product of the Pacific 
Lumber Co. and made from the fireproof 
bark of redwood trees. The attractive 
block floor of the porch is seen in one of 
the accompanying photographs. It con- 
sists of blocks measuring 314%4x5™% inches 
on the surface and three inches thick. 
They were laid on a felt base, which cov- 
ered redwood sheathing used as a sub- 
floor. The bottom of the porch stringers 
was sealed, and Palco Bark filled in be- 
tween the sub-flooring and the bottoms 
of the beams. 

A useful as well as beautiful sun-deck 








The cozy hearth end of the preine living 


room is a model of genteel and friendly 
good looks that a greater number of home 
owners are learning each year can be 
achieved with lumber. 
nices show to advantage here 
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was achieved atop the new room by en- 
closing the roof with redwood posts, 
handrail and balustrade. Being on the 
north side of the house the outdoor roof 
quarters will offer cool retreat during the 
heat of summer. 

Interesting treatment was given the 
windows of the transformed porch. They 
are of a single pane of plate glass set in 
a redwood sash, and of casement type. 
All of the windows open out easily af- 
fording plenty of air whenever desired. 
Interior storm windows with sash of 13% 
inch redwood are fitted to the windows 
for installation in cold weather. Roll 
copper screens are fitted permanently at 
the top of the window frames between the 
casement and storm windows. 
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The remodeling of the Adams house 
with redwood shows the beauty which 
the world has recognized in the wood 
since it was first used. Its grain, the 
way it takes finishing, and the perma- 
nency of the wood will give this Wilmette 
home throughout the years to come the 
character and prestige with which red- 
wood is endowed by nature. 





Some of the hospitality that emanates from 
the remodeled living room where redwood 
was utilized on walls and ceiling is sensed 
in this view which shows the cheery bay win- 
dow. The doorway on the left opens onto 
the sun room that was created from a porch 











Some Sidelights on Resolutions 


of Florida Association 


OrLanpbo, Fia., April 19.—As is almost al- 
ways the case, interest among State dealers cen- 
ters in the general resolutions passed at a 
convention of the Florida Lumber and Millwork 
Association. Particularly is this true of the an- 
nual convention held here on March 25 and 26. 
For some time there has been more or less 
looseness in many phases of the distribution of 
products outside of lumber proper, so the asso- 
ciation, by resolution, presented a right and 
proper position, with a call to everybody who 
can do anything about it to bring every pressure 
to bear to correct the troubles. As adopted, this 
resolution set out: ~ 

Inasmuch as the retail lumber and building 
material dealer is logically regarded as the 
orderly channel to contractors and consumers 
of the products of manufacturers and whole- 
salers of building materials, because he car- 
ries a stock and offers a service commensur- 
ate with the needs of a community, all manu- 
facturers and wholesalers should recognize 
established retail dealers as the proper dis- 
tributors within their trade area of all ce- 
ment, mortar, facing and common brick, 
plaster and plaster products, lath, sewer pipe, 
flue lining, fire brick, fire clay, all types 
of insulation and all other building materials 
used by masons, plasterers, sewer builders 
and pavers generally carried in stock by 
retail distributors. 

Other resolutions oppose national, State or mu- 
nicipal organizations going into business in 


competition with private enterprise; approved 
the low-cost homes projects sponsored ty the 
National Lumber Dealers’ Association, the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the FHA, and urged members to build one or 
more of the demonstration homes. 

The name of the Florida Building Material 
Institute, an organization that provides the 
teeth of the dealers’ association, came into 
the proceedings at a session of the wholesalers, 
manufacturers and jobbers, presided over by 
J. H. Dolcater, of Tampa. Report was made 
that a committee had been named to meet with 
the executive committee of the Institute in an 
effort to bring about a more harmonious work- 
ing arrangement along distribution lines set 
forth in the policy of the Institute. 





Starts Logging 30 Million Feet 
By Motor Truck 


ABERDEEN, WaAsH., April 17.—Thirty mil- 
lion feet of timber near the headwaters of 
O’Leary Creek, south of here, will be tapped by 
the Trio Logging Co., just organized here by 


William H. Sampson, Walter W. Scott and 


J. E. Stewart, it was announced here yester- 
day. The new concern will be a motor truck 
outfit, and has organized the Sampson Log 
Dump Co. to handle dumping and rafting of its 
logs. Actual operations, which will begin 
within the next two months, will continue for 
about two years, it was announced, 
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ROWNSKIN 





B Resilient 


Bu aiding Paper 


A Profitable —- Satisfactory Product to Sell 


Brownskin should be recommended to Building Con- 
tractors for its recognized superior insulating and 
waterproofing properties. 

Brownskin is acclaimed by Architects and Building 
Contractors for its Resiliency—which means that 
it will stretch and absorb building strains caused by 
settling and shrinkage . . . an exclusive feature 
that prevents it from splitting, breaking or drag- 
ging from its nails, when subjected to such dis- 
tortions. 

Furthermore, Brownskin is extremely Durable, Tough, 
Moistureproof and Waterproof—thus providing a 
permanent impenetrable barrier against Water, 


Wind and Vermin. 











Backed by a sales policy 
that protects your inter- 
ests profits, Brown- 
skin is sold only through 
selected recognized 
dealers. 


Write Today 
for prices 
and your 
copy of 
“Good 
Building 
Paper 

Is Mighty 
Important.” 


ANGIER CORPORATION 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHSUETTS 











Special 
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WALLPAPERS 
from 
the Famous 





PEACOCK LINE 
LENNON 


WALL PAPER CO.. 
@e Joliet, Ill. e 
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Carolina Pine Reviews SPA and 


National Program 


RareicH, N. C., April 19.—Approximately 
fifty Southern pine producers in North and 
South Carolina and Virginia participated in the 
district meeting of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation held at the Sir Walter Hotel here on 
April 13. The entire day was occupied with 
consideration of affairs of the industry, includ- 
ing legislative proposals, trade promotion, 
traffic problems and developments in timber 
conservation. J. W. Foreman, of Elizabeth City, 
N. C., newly elected vice-president of the SPA, 
presided. 

Mr. Foreman opened the meeting with a 
statement to the effect that it was being held 
to enable the producers in the North Carolina 
pine territory to review the subjects that had 
been discussed at the annual meeting of the 
Southern Pine Association, held in New Or- 
leans March 29-31, the annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
and the Forest Conservation Conference, held 
in Washington, D. C., the previous week. He 
indicated that the industry is faced with a num- 
ber of serious problems, and expressed the hope 
that all manufacturers would cooperate in 
attempting to find the proper solution. 

H. C.. Berckes, secretary-manager of the 
SPA, explained the need for better statistics 
so that the industry might be in a position to 
defend itself against unwarranted attack. 
“Every industry today,” he said, “is confronted 
with legislative proposals which seriously affect 
its welfare. Unless the Southern pine industry 
is armed with all of the facts and economic 
data available, relating to every phase involved 
in its production and distribution, it may find 
itself not only handicapped, but perhaps wiped 
out entirely.” Mr. Berckes told of the con- 
sideration given to the subject at the annual 
meeting in New Orleans and of the formation 
of a Southern Pine Research Council, composed 
of Southern Pine producers, both subscribers 
and non-subscribers to the association, in all 
of the States in the producing region. “This 
council,” he said, “will function as the agency 
through which the industry will collect the facts 
it needs in order to defend its rights.” 


Trade Promotion Activities 


_ Trade promotion activities of the association 
in relation to the marketing problems of the 
producers in the Southeast were reviewed by 
A. S. Boisfontaine, assistant secretary. He told 
of the field work of the association, involving 
contacts with government departments and other 
lumber specifiers in Washington and at various 
places throughout the country. He mentioned 
a large number of WPA, PWA and Resettle- 
ment projects in the North Carolina Pine terri- 
tory on which large quantities of grade-marked 
Southern pine had been specified, and told of 
the activities of the association in following 
through on these jobs to assure the delivery 
of authentically grade-marked Southern pine. 

“The quality lumber programs which we 
have been carrying on in cooperation with local 
lumber dealers groups,” stated Mr. Boisfon- 
taine, “are being wholeheartedly supported not 
only by the responsible dealers, but by private 
and public agencies interested in construction. 
The_ Federal Housing Administration itself is 
waging a campaign against ‘jerry-building’ and 
so it is backing us up in the work we are 
doing with dealers with the purpose of edu- 
cating the home-builder as to the importance 
of using properly seasoned, correctly manu- 
factured lumber in his home and following 
sound construction principles. Gradually, people 
are beginning to realize the extent to which 
association grade-marked lumber will protect 
them against grade substitutions and the deliv- 
ery of improperly manufactured, poorly dried 
lumber. 

Mr. Boisfontaine stressed the necessity for 





the utmost care on the part of all subscribers 
who are grade-marking, in seeing to it that 
their shipments of grade-marked lumber meas- 
ure up fully to the standards established by 
the association. 

The results of the Forest Conservation Con- 
ference, participated in by representatives of the 
Federal and State governments and_ timber 
owners, were reviewed by A. G. T. Moore, 
manager of the conservation department of the 
Southern Pine Association. This conference 
was held in Washington April 7-9. “For some 
time,” said Mr. Moore, “the impression pre- 
vailed that Federal regulation would be essen- 
tial if the timber crop of America was to be 
perpetuated, but the industry has taken hold 
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of this problem in such manner that it is now 
generally conceded that this objective can be 
accomplished through cooperation between the 
industry and Federal and State agencies. Of 
course, the industry alone cannot do the job. 
There are problems of fire control, taxation, 
etc., which can be overcome only through the 
co-operation of the Federal and State govern- 
ments. The industry, however, has made tre- 
mendous progress in the establishment of sound 
forestry practices which are reflected in sus- 
tained yield units, and as a result of the recent 
conference in Washington, we may look for- 
ward to the rapid expansion of this type of 
activity in the South.” Mr. Moore also outlined 
developments in connection’ with the freight 
rate situation as it affects shippers in the 
Southeast. 

At the afternoon session there was general 
discussion of all of the subjects presented in 
the morning, and unanimous approval was 
voiced of the action taken at New Orleans on 
the appointment of the Southern Pine Research 
Council. 


Resolutions Express Views of 
National Manufacturers 


WasuincTon, D. C., April 10.—Bringing to 
conclusion the thirty-fifth annual convention 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, ten resolutions of far-reaching import 
were passed in afternoon session April 6 at 
the Mayflower hotel, here. In these resolutions 
the association spoke as follows: 


“Be It Resolved, That the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association does hereby pro- 
test against the enactment of any legislation 
to increase the personnel of the Supreme 
Court, and does most earnestly petition all 
senators and representatives in Congress to 
oppose the same.” 


(2) It is asked “that the committee on 
economics seek the co-operation of the fed- 
erated associations in determining such 
changes as may be desirable in the form or 
content of national statistical reports, and in 
securing the co-operation of individual man- 
ufacturers in furnishing necessary reports 
accurately, promptly and regularly to re- 
gional associations. 

(3) That “trade agreements and tariff 
agencies of the Government, making findings 
that affect the welfare of our forests and for- 
est extension, should seek to increase the ex- 
port outlets for forest products and thereby 
encourage reforestation measures by commer- 
cial forest land owners, and should encourage 
action toward these objectives on the part of 
other agencies of the Federal Government.” 

The association considers that “reasonable 
trade reciprocity as regards forest products 
ealls for protection and utilization of present 
and potential capacities of our forest lands 
to produce timber; for export outlets for 
production of lumber available in surplus, 
and restriction of imports to those qualities 
of forest products which are not readily 
available from domestic sources.” 

(4) The association asks that the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States promptly 
and thoroughly study the legal status of in- 
ternational preferential tariffs, their effects 
on our foreign trade, and the extent and ade- 
quacy, under present Federal law, of protec- 
tions to our commerce against discrimination 
resulting therefrom, and publish its findings. 

(5) “That any legislation designed to pro- 
vide housing for low-income groups, where 
Government subsidy may be regarded as 
necessary or advisable, should contain ade- 
quate and definite safeguards against com- 
petition with housing which can be economi- 
cally provided by private industry and priv- 
ately financed.” 


Regarding current legislation, the NLMA 
opposes amendment of the Walsh-Healey Act 
to make it apply to contracts of less than $10,- 
000, or to make it apply to goods produced 
before a contract is entered into; because tariff 
discriminations by foreign countries against 
American lumber have diverted a large part 


of our export business to other countries, there 
is an economic and commercial emergency in 
the disposal of lumber that was formerly most 
profitably manufactured for export. Therefore, 
it is resolved that the Maritime Commission 
be requested to initiate the directed determina- 
tion as to lumber as soon as practicable; in 
connection with the Safety-at-Sea Bill, as bei 
designed to eliminate economical Por Ia | 
ships by its arbitrary requirements which will 
not permit alternate types of construction 
equally safe, the NLMA registers opposition, 
since this bill, if enacted, would so increase 
the cost of construction and operation of vessels 
as to be prohibitive of any future construction 
without subsidy to offset the increased costs; 
the association also opposes any legislation such 
as the Wheeler bill (S. 1581), practical effect 
of which would be to retard and possibly pre- 
vent the sale of lumber on delivered prices, 
and the universal practice of using estimated 
shipping weights. 

The tenth resolution directed thanks to Dr. 
T. E. Snyder and the Bureau of Entomology 
& Plant Quarantine, which has made available 
advice and assistance in the preparation of 
literature and information data dealing with 
termites and termite control, which have been 
invaluable to the industry in meeting the re- 
cent flood of exaggerated termite-damage prop- 
aganda. 

Recommendations of approval for the affilia- 
tion with the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association of the Veneer Association and the 
Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.) were 
accepted. 


New Directors of the National 


Besides the officers whose election was re- 
ported in the April 10 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, page 70, the following directors 
were elected® 

R. E. Hollowell, representing American 
Walnut Manufacturers’ Association; W. M. 
Ritter and Fred Bringardner, representing 
Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.); 
Leonard Hammond and A. S. Murphy, repre- 
senting California Redwood Association; 
Bruce Clark and E. W. Daniels, representing 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association; Emmett 
Ford, representing Mahogany Association 
(Inc.); A. C. Wells, representing Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association; J. J. Farrell, 
representing Northeastern Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association; W. A. Holt and R. B. 
Goodman, representing Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; R. C. 
Winton, representing Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association; C. R. Macpherson, rep- 
resenting Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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—~— oe ¢ S KEASBEY & MATTISON 
best in asbestos humsienbMuaals 


The K&M Line is complete: 
A. a result of our Asbestos Roofing and Siding Shingles 


more than 60 years’ specialized experience in various styles, sizes end colors 
pioneering in the development of insulation Asbestos Heat Insulating Board 


and building materials, Keasbey & Mattison Asbestos Flexible Wallboard (Sheetflextos) 


Asbestos products are recognized by builders Asbestos Decorative Waltile 





every where as a line of outstanding merit. Asbestos-Cement Structural Board and 


Sold only through established channels of Sheathing 





distribution . . . made right... priced right. KaM Mineral Wool Insulations for the home 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning. and Doing 


April 26-29—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. Annual. 


April 29—New England Lumbermen’s 
Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H. 
meeting. 


May 6-7—Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, 
sonic Temple, Salina, Kan. Annual. 


May 8-16—National Home and Garden Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

11-12—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


19-20—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Annual. 

May 24-27—Lumber Trade Golf Association, 
shey, Pa. Annual tournament. 


June 10-11—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Hotel Chase, St. Louis, Mo. 
Annual Meeting and Sales Congress. 


June 21-23—American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Women’s Building, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. Annual. Farm structures will 
be discussed. 

June 28-July 2—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
Annual meeting and exhibit. 


July 21-23—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Shrine Temple, Duluth, Minn. An- 
nual. 


Jacksonville Wholesalers Set Date 
for Annual Meeting 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., April 20.—The Jackson- 
ville Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association will 
hold its annual on May 6, when the member- 
ship will be called on to fill all official posts, and 
to name one director to succeed W. T. Dow, 
whose term expires. The meeting will be held 
at 12:30 p. m., May 6, in Parlor-A of the Sem- 
inole Hotel, the association’s’ usual meeting 
place. 

Trade discussions at the April meeting em- 
phasized the sound condition of the current 
market. Consensus of members stressed diff- 
culty in securing lumber. Prices are holding 
firm all along the line, the only exception noted 
being that roofers are off slightly in the Miami 
area, 
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Famous Beach Resort Selected for 
Loggers’ Annual Meet 


PortLAND, Ore., April 19.—The 1937 ses- 
sions of the annual Pacific Logging Congress 
will be held at Seaside, Ore., according to an- 
nouncement by A. Whisnant, secretary of the 
Congress. This famous beach resort was chosen 
as the scene of the next Congress after per- 
sonal investigation of hotel accommodations 
and opportunities for a field day, made by 
George L. Drake, this year’s president of the 
Congress. Seaside is the center of a large 
truck logging industry with about 150 logging 
trucks passing through the town daily. During 
the past few years the trend toward truck log- 
ging has increased rapidly, and the various op- 
erations in this locality will undoubtedly prove 
of great interest to the loggers from every part 
of the Pacific Coast. 


Ontario Group Will Meet Every 
Other Month This Year 


Toronto, Ont., April 19.—The Lake 
Ontario and Trent Valley Branch of the 
O.R.L.D.A. opened its meetings for the present 
year, at Trenton, Ont., on April 6. R. F Mc- 
Innes, Trenton, presided 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

Chairman—F. E. Houston, Belleville. 

Vice-Chairman—J. R. Patterson, Cobourg. 

Secretary-Treasurer—R. F. McInnes, Tren- 
ton. 

Directors—F. J. Overend, Peterborough, and 
R. P. White, Belleville. 


It was decided to hold meetings every other 
month during 1937, the next to be held at 
Peterborough. The Peterborough dealers will 
entertain the visiting dealers at an evening din- 
ner at the Kawartha Golf and Country Club. 





W. J. LeClair, the new secretary-manager of 
the White Pine Bureau, gave an interesting talk 
and reported that much of this season’s cut of 
white pine was already taken care of, so far as 
the market was concerned. The demand from 
the United States was improving steadily, and 
the English demand was strong. 

Exemptions of small sawmills from Sales Tax 
and Workmen’s Compensation were discussed, 
and a resolution of protest was carried, to be 
sent to Dominion and Provincial governments. 





Northwestern Announces Partial 
Schedule of District Meetings 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 19.—Announce- 
ment is made from headquarters of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, this city, 
that the schedule of district meetings to be 
held under the auspices of the association in its 
territory during 1937 is now being made up. 
Tentative dates and places determined thus far 
are as follows: 

North Dakota: Fargo, Tuesday, May 18: 
Jamestown, Wednesday, May 19; Bismarck, 
Thursday, May 20; Dickinson, Friday, May 21; 
Williston, Monday, May 24; Minot, Tuesday, 
May 25; Devil’s Lake, Wednesday, May 26; 
Grand Forks, Thursday, May 27. 

South Dakota: Rapid City, Thursday, June 
3; Aberdeen, Monday, June 7; Watertown, 
Tuesday, June 8; Huron, Wednesday, June 9; 
Mitchell, Thursday, June 10; Sioux Falls, Fri- 
day, June 11. 

Schedules for Minnesota and Iowa also are 
being prepared and will be announced later. 


Shingle Men Cheered by Outlook 


Tacoma, WasH., April 17—Members of the 
United States Red Cedar Shingle Industry 
(Inc.), meeting at the Hotel Winthrop here 
yesterday for their annual business session, 
were optimistic over the outlook for their in- 
dustry. Their optimism was predicated on the 
order signed by President Roosevelt last March 
13 limiting the import of cedar shingles into 
the United States from Canada to 25 percent 
of the domestic requirements. 

Governor Clarence D. Martin of Washing- 
ton addressed the gathering, assuring the 
shingle manufacturers that they can count on 
his support to maintain the import quota. The 
order legally may be renewed each six months, 
the shingle men said. 

R. D. Mackie of Markham, Wash., was re- 
elected president. William Leybold of Tacoma 
was re-elected treasurer, and C. J. McGrath, 
of Seattle, was re-elected secretary-manager. 








Directors of Ontario Retail Asso- 
ciation Meet and Plan 


Toronto, Ont., April 19.—The spring meet- 
ing of the directors of the Ontario Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers Association was held at the-Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, on April 16. President 
C. C. Lawson of Hamilton occupied the chair. 

A discussion in connection with the Minimum 
Wage Act recently carried by the Ontario Leg- 
islature, which will probably be put into oper- 
ation in the near future, gave evidence of anxi- 
ety on the part of the directors lest the Act 
be administered by means of zones which would 
create unfair differences in costs for sawmills. 

The secretary-manager reported that a com- 
mittee operating under the Home Improvement 
Plan had been set up for Toronto, and that 
the two Toronto directors of the O.R.L.D.A.— 
Ivan Welsh and A. W. Bowden—had been sug- 
gested by him, at the request of the Toronto 
Board of Trade, to act upon this committee. 

During the joint luncheon W. Harvey Greene, 
secretary-manager of the Lumber and Timber 
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Association of Ontario, told of the good prog- 
ress being made by his association. Mr. Greene 
is to give an address before the “Made in Can- 
ada Exhibition” to be held shortly in Hamilton, 
on the subject, “Lumber In Connection with 
Home Improvement.” 

It was decided to hold the next annual meet- 
ing of the O.R.L.D.A. at the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, on Feb. 10, 11 and 12, 1938, and to 
hold the next meeting of directors of the as- 
sociation in the fall, during the week of the 
Annual Horse Show in Toronto. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


New England Lumbermen to Hear 
Interesting Program 


Mancuester, N. H., April 19.—The next 
quarterly meeting of the New England Lumber- 
men’s Association will be held at the Hotel 
Carpenter, in Manchester, on Thursday, April 
29, beginning at 11 o'clock. The morning ses- 
sion will be devoted to consideration of the 
stock sheet, report of the legislative commit- 
tee, discussion of certain provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act, and other business. At 12 
o’clock luncheon will be served, interspersed 
with musical selections, and followed by a spe- 
cial humorous feature. In the afternoon, a 
competent speaker will discuss the President’s 
proposal to increase the number of Supreme 
Court judges, presenting an impartial view of 
both sides of the issue. 

—_—_—_—_———— 


Roofer Association Discusses Grade 
Marking Rules Report 


Co_umsus, Ga., April 19.—Practically all of 
the meeting of the Roofer Manufacturers As- 
sociation held here on April 13 was taken up 
with a discussion of grade marking rules, which 
a committee was named at the January meeting 
to draft. 

The committee, composed of H. Dixon Smith, 
of Columbus, chairman, Hallman Bell, of Rich- 
land, and W. R. Melton, of Cuthbert, secretary, 
made partial report of rules, which was dis- 
cussed and referred back to the committee with 
some changes to be completed and reported 
back at next meeting, to be held here May 18. 

Discussion of the proposed rules for grade 
marking took the form, somewhat, of an ex- 
perience meeting of various members as they 
applied rules under discussion. As soon as 
these rules are agreed on it is the plan of the 
association to secure copyright. 

Members expressed optimism over outlook 
for this year. Reports showed mills of this 
section generally operating with full forces 
when weather conditions permit. The demand 
is reported as good and at prices that are look- 
ing up. 


Commercial Grading Standard 
Adopted at Veneer Meet 


Individuals who are interested in the produc- 
tion, distribution and use of walnut veneers 
attended a conference on veneer standards which 
was conducted by Harry H. Steidle of the 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C., April 15, in the offices of the American 
Walnut Manufacturers Association, Chicago. 
Mr. Steidle was in charge of the business ses- 
sion at which a commercial standard for walnut 
veneers as submitted by the American Walnut 
Manufacturers Association was discussed, and 
approved after a few minor corrections had 
been suggested by those present. 

The outlining of a commercial standard is a 
continuation of previous efforts toward grade 
standardization, and the new draft differs in a 
few points from that of Oct. 8, 1934, by includ- 
ing a grade for figured longwood, a special 
grade, and other changes which have been found 
desirable in everyday experience. 

The adoption of the commercial standard is to 
provide definite minimum grade specifications 
for all departments of the veneer industry, an 
to gradually eliminate where practical any cum- 
bersome and costly practices now existing. It is 
believed that it will facilitate purchasing and 
contribute to higher standards of manufacture 
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and greater uniformity of product. The stand- 
ard will give the consumer a basis for grade 
certification similar to that followed in the grad- 
ing of numerous species of lumber. Manufac- 
turers of veneers, panels and furniture will be 
able to use the commercial standard as a guide. 





Hardwood Exhibit Arouses Interest 
at Des Moines 


New Or eans, La., April 19.—‘“We are very 
much pleased with the reception accorded the 
exhibit of the Southern Hardwood Producers 
(Inc.) at the Des Moines National Home 
Show, March 27 to April 3,” said Ed R. Linn, 
secretary-manager today. “There were 50,000 
people who visited our exhibit, most of whom 
had never seen a display of hardwood lumber. 
Individuals who were building homes wanted 
information on how to install and finish oak 
floors. Others wanted information about pan- 
eling dens and recreation rooms. 

Answering these questions, and many more, 
concerning magnolia, tupelo and sap gum for 
high class paint and enamel work, created an 
interest in Southern hardwoods that had not 
heretofore existed. Many architects visited the 
exhibit several times, bringing with them their 
clients. In addition to the Des Moines dealers 
there were 50 retail lumber dealers from other 
Iowa towns in attendance. One of the features 
was assistance from lumber salesmen, who were 
called by the Des Moines dealers to give two 
days and two evenings in the booths. The 
prospect for purchase of building materials in 
Iowa this year is $54,000,000,. according to es- 
timate of the Des Moines Chamber of Com- 
merce. We feel certain that much hardwood 
lumber will be used in the State, as the result 
of our exhibit.” 





New President Named for California 
Retail Association 


Los ANGELEs, CA.iIF., April 19.—At a meet- 
ing of the newly elected directors of the Cali- 
fornia Retail Lumbermen’s Association, held at 
Bakersfield on April 3, E. C. Parker, of the 
Patten-Blinn Lumber Co., 521 East Fifth 
Street, Los Angeles, was elected president of 
that organization. 





Receives First Overseas Door 


Order in Two Years 


Hoguiam, WasH., April 17.—Receipt here 
this week of an order for shipment of 1,000 
doors to Belgium brought hope of a revival in 
Grays Harbor’s export trade in doors. The or- 
der was received by the American Door & 
Manufacturing Co., of this city, and it was the 
first export order this company has received 
in several years. The doors are now in pro- 
cess of manufacture and will be shipped im- 
mediately. Specifications for the order call for 
Harbord panels. Harbord is a super-plywood 
manufactured by the Harbor Plywood Co. The 
doors will differ from American patterns in 
that panels will be set vertically, instead of 
horizontally. Beveled beads and mullions will 
give a “streamline” effect. 

Formerly from 70 to 80 percent of the doors 
manufactured here were exported, but, during 
the depression, overseas orders dropped. During 
the last two years, none had been received. 


Lumber on the Air May | 


WASHINGTON, April 19.—The Department of 
Commerce has added the lumber industry to its 
list of subjects for broadcast talks in the Indus- 
trial Series being distributed on the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. From 3:30 to 3:45 
(EST) Saturday, May 1, Harry R. Daniel, 
publicity director of the department will speak 
through some 80 stations from the offices of the 
Department of Commerce in Washington. 
Every large commercial station in the country 


served by Columbia will put this talk on the 
alr, 
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- 
NOTHING BETTER 
f* BUILDING SELL a superior quality product 
—than. 


and you can demand more for it. 














PROTECTION PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 


New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 








! WELL- MANUFACTURED ' 
YELLOW FIR— FROM , 


LOGS LIKE THESE 


Kiln dried, smooth- 
end-trimmed Com- 
mon Lumber, Boards, 
Dimension, etc.. 
sorted for length; 
that's what we offer. 
We have a long cut 
of virgin timber — a 
big modern mill — a 
battery of 32 dry 
kilns to serve you. 


OREGON - AMERICAN LUMBER CORP. 
VERNONIA, ORE. 




























You Profit 
Either Way... 


Ladder buyers often purchase lumber—lumber buyers often order 
ladders—you gain either way. The satisfaction which a user derives 
from a Babcock Ladder is bound to engender friendly feelings towards 
your yard. Sooner or later he'll tell his friends about you and the 
products you sell. 


For many years Babcock has meant B-E-S-T in Ladders—Genuine 
Air Dried Spruce Ladders that are safe, strong and durable—yet light 
in weight and easy to handle. Easy to sell and profitable for the dealer. 


Drop a postcard TODAY for copy of our new 
catalog No. 16—and sales-building suggestions. 


W. W. Babcock Co. R ABCOC 
PRUC 


BATH, N. Y. JU SPRUCE LADDERS 


TRADE 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








\WHeN you need Hard- 
woods, Hemlock or 
Cedar, try our Mixed Car 
Service. We have the 
timber and the equipment 
including modern dry kilns 
to take care of your 
needs. 


WEIDAMDN, LMBER. COMPANY | 
1B TROUT CREEK. MICH. : 
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KNEELAND - McLURG 


‘‘KORRECT BRAND” 
R HARD MAPLE 


§ AND BIRCH FLOORING 


g has a national reputation for superior quality 

and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 
8 years of experience, expert workmanship and 
S desire te maintain “Korrect Brand’ reputa- 
S tion guarantees this superiority. 


—. a car now and always be 
“Korrect Brand"’ customer. 


S 

N Kneeland - McLurg Flooring Co. 
N PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 
BELL 


TTL 


// 





YO U R REQUIREMENTS FOR 


4/4" 6/4" 8/4” 
ONE,COMMON AND 
BETTER NORTHERN 


HARD MAPLE 





CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED 

FROM OUR LARGE WELL 

AIR DRIED STOCKS 

VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 








O TIMBER ESTIMATORS 0 





JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 


Old Town, Ruttan Block, ; 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 








“The Heart Content’’ 


Have you delayed giving your wife this new book 
by “‘the lumberman poet’’? Let us send it to you 
—take it home to her—how it will cheer her up! 


$1.50 postpaid. 
Address the Publisher 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














The Go-Getter 


He dabbles in this, and he dabbles in that, 

Some new proposition he always is at. 

He says he’s a—well, what they call a “go- 
getter”. 

He always is going to get something better. 

He tried teaching school, but promotion was 
slow, 

And so the go-getter was soon on the go. 

He tried selling fruit-trees, but quit for the 
reason 

To build up a business takes many a season. 


Insurance looked easy, but that was the same: 

You had to keep plugging, and build up a name. 

The profits in real estate really looked quicker, 

But days at a time you must frequently dicker. 

He opened a store, but a regular trade 

He found would take years, so a new move he 
made. 

He ran for an office, a year was in clover, 

Then the Democrats won, and—well, that was 
all over. 


He knows a new business he’d like to get in. 
He’s still the go-getter he always has been. 
He just needs a thousand or so to get started, 
And so he came in, but I guess I’m hard- 
hearted. 

In fact I’m afraid that I caused him to sob 
When I gently suggested he get him a job. 
Go-getting is good, so I told the go-getter, 

But go-getting a job is a hundred times better. 


We See b’ the Papers 


A lot of 
autowe. 

Beware of the man who brings you brother- 
hood, at a price. 

Perhaps the way to make an agitator shut up 
is to shut down. 

The Trotzky “trial” reminds us of the Su- 
preme Court as it will be. 

Pittsburgh will probably win the National 
League pennant, until August. 

One trouble with world trade is that we take 
each other’s politicians seriously. 

Social note seen in Franklin Park, III: 
Beer for Weddings and Parties.” 

You can speak your mind freely in Kansas, 
if the movie censors will let you. 

While we can not follow the Cubs anymore, 
we hope, if we did, it would be up. 

The use of checks dipped last week, but there 
seemed to be the usual use for ours. 

At Detroit automobile workers lost sixty-five 
million dollars in wages, but they hadn’t thought 
of that. 


Just when Mr. Roosevelt is trying to wipe 
out State lines, Arizona and New Mexico have 
their ports of entry. 


We were delayed twenty minutes one time 
going through customs between these two 
States. It took five in France. 


Wherever there is sugar you will find flies, 
and wherever there is a pay envelope you will 
find agitators. 


The President is going on another’ two weeks’ 
fishing trip April 28, but isn’t taking Congress 
with him, darn it. 

Here we are talking about hiring more judges, 
when we aren’t taking in enough money to pay 
those we have now. 

Russia wants us to help her build a navy, 
which would be much like buying a trouble- 
some neighbor a gun. 

One objection to getting out of a depression 
this way is that we shall never have the money 
to get out of another. 


families own a radiowe and an 


“Keg 





Dictated a letter today to a cousin in Cali- 
fornia, so we suppose the stenographer’s salary 
is now a matter of interstate commerce. 

It is called the Security Act because it gives 
the Government a chance to spend now the 
money you might have saved for security. 


You'd be surprised to know how unimportant 
American liberty is to a lot of people who can 
get quite excited about the American League, 

There is only one concern in the United States 
that thinks it is good policy to spend more 
than it takes in, and that is the United States. 

A spot in Arizona that has been unchanged 
for five hundred million years has been set 
aside as a national park. The tourists will soon 
change it. 


Between Trains 


OsnkosH, Wis.—Over one hundred auto- 
mobile owners dropped dead at the Kiwanis 
Club meeting today, or nearly did. Shortly 
after the luncheon had started, a stranger in 
this fair city stepped in, tip-toed over to 
the president, and told him he had just dam- 
aged a fender on a car out in front of the 
Athern, and he understood the Kiwanis 
Club was meeting, and he thought maybe 
he could find the owner there. He didn’t, 
and the members were so astounded that 
the man got away before anybody could 
get his name and town, so a monument 
could be erected to him on the spot. 

By the way, were you ever hit by a man 
who carried liability insurance? We never 
have been yet. We came to Oshkosh in re- 
sponse to a long-distance call the other 
day at Chicago. They wanted to hold a 100 
percent attendance meeting and—well, they 
overdid it 50 percent. In the crowd we ran 
into an old friend of an old friend of ours, 
Nathan Paine, and got the good news that 
Nathan Paine is still going as strong as 
when, years ago, he took us over the Paine 
plant and told us whatever we know about 
the sash and door business. 


Meprorp, Wis.—When Shorty Martin, local 
dentist with a national reputation, heard we 
we were going to be in Wisconsin this 
week, he wrote, wired, long-distanced and 
air-mailed, and here we are, with a record- 
breaking crowd in Germania Hall, under 
the auspices of the Commercial Club. 


The Movers 


They moved up here, I think, in May, 

But in July they moved away. 
They came from Denver, or Detroit, 
Or else Biloxi, or Beloit, 

Or maybe Boston, I can’t say. 

They tried so many places they 
Would tell about, I can’t recall 


Just which was last—they’d seen them all. 


And I suppose that they’ll sit down 
Tonight and tell about this town, 
How they tried living here a spell 
But didn’t like it very well. 
It rains so much you nearly drown, 
Or it’s so hot you’re sizzled brown, 
And so they moved to where they’re at, 


But there are some things wrong with that. 


And so they’ll likely move again, 

And that will please the moving men, 
And please the neighbors even more, 
Except the man who runs the store. 

They'll keep on moving now and then. 

The thing that worries me is when 
They’ve seen them all, or pretty near, 
They may start over, and start here. 
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Mississippians Get Together 


Union, Miss., April 19—With A. D. Bur- 
dette, of the Burdette Lumber Co., Meridian, 
presiding, the monthly meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Lumbermen’s Club was held here on April 
13, with a good attendance and an unusually 
interesting program. Vernon Lackey, of S. E. 
Lackey Lumber Co., Forrest, a director of the 
Southern Pine Association, gave an interesting 
report of the recent annual meeting in New 
Orleans, describing briefly some of the most 
important subjects that were discussed there 
and outlining the program for the coming year. 
Buz. Lackey, of same company, told of the 
recent logging conference held in Jackson and 
described logging methods as brought out in 
the discussions there. Otis Eaves, of Burdette 
Lumber Co., discussed the freight rate situa- 
tion and pointed out the possibility of rate in- 
creases and the necessity of all lumbermen be- 
ing alert and ready to do their part in supplying 
necessary data and information required in op- 
posing any effort to increase rates. 

The high light of the meeting was a talk 
by W. L. Legg, of Sumter Lumber Co., Elec- 
tric Mills, a director of SPA, who presented 
the plans and purposes of the Southern Pine 
Research Council, which promises to be one 
of the most important activities of the asso- 
ciation this year. Mr. Legg is a quietly 
convincing speaker and presented this impor- 
tant subject in a clear, concise way that im- 
pressed its importance upon every lumberman 
present. 

William Buckwalter, of J. R. Buckwalter 


Lumber Co., Union, was elected chairman, and 
Tom DeWeese, of A. DeWeese Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia, secretary, for the ensuing six 
months. 

A feature of the monthly meetings of this 
unique organization, which has no directors, no 
committees, no plans nor purposes other than 
good fellowship, is the part of the program 
devoted to fun and fellowship, and at this 
meeting some fine jokes and rich stories were 
told, every member participating. 

The May meeting is to be held at Philadel- 
phia, and the Club has accepted an invitation 
from A. D. Burdette to hold its July meeting 
at Burdette’s Camp on Echo Lake. This meet- 
ing will be held on July 13 and already the 
members are looking forward with pleasant 
anticipation to an unusual event. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
April 10, 1937, totaled 1,442,731 cars, as fol- 
lows: Forest products, 74,563 cars (a decrease 
of 997 cars below the amount for the two weeks 
ended March 27) ; grain, 61,916 cars; livestock, 
22,395 cafis; coal, 234,402 cars; coke, 21,602 
cars; ore, 30,328 cars; merchandise, 347,455 
cars, and miscellaneous, 650,071 cars. The total 
loadings for the two weeks ended April 10 show 
a decrease of 77,647 cars below the amount for 
the two weeks ended March 27. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Lumbermen's Club Plans for 
Golf Tournament 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 22.—The Lumber- 
men’s Club held its semi-monthly meeting to- 
night at the Tennessee Club, following the 
business session with a dinner and other diver- 
sions. 

Resolutions of sorrow over the passing of 
George McSweyn, long a member of the club 
were ordered spread on the minutes and a copy 
sent to members of the bereaved family. 

Keith M. Spurrier, president, announced that 
the final meeting before summer adjournment 
will be held at the Colonial Country Club on 
the evening of May 27, following an after- 
noon play of golf for a number of prizes. 
Hal B. Phillips, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, is arranging details of the golf 
game and dinner, which will be followed by 
entertainment. 





Bowlers Compete for. Title of 
Hoo-Hoo League Champs 


MINNEAPOLIS, Mrnn., April 20.—The Thomp- 
son Lumber Co. bowling team, winners of the 
first half of a split schedule, took two straight 
games from the Insulites last week to. win the 
championship of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club 
Bowling League for the season. A dinner was 
served at the Minneapolis Athletic Club after 
the contest, and at this session officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: 

President—John Gilies, The Insulite Co. 


Vice-President—Arthur Nelson, United 
States Gypsum Co. 
Secretary - Treasurer — Harry Stoneman, 


Thompson Lumber Co. 


The Thompson Lumber Co. team was pre- 
sented with the championship trophy. It was 
reported to have a high three-game total of 
2,890. Awards were given the Red Tops for 
high singlegame total, 1,005; Art Sahly, Hard 
Cats, high individual three-game score, 666; 
Ralph Thorp, Northwestern Hardwood team, 
high single-game score,. 270. 

First high individual average, 180, Roy Hall- 


man, Sawyer-Cleator Lumber Co., second, Vern 

Larson, Insulite, 177; third, George Sahly, 

Thompson Lumber Co., 177; fourth, Les Ry- 

dell, Bennett-Bailey Lumber Co., 176; fifth, 

Monty Montgomery, Insulite Co., 175. 
——— 


April Meeting Is Postponed 
JACKSONVILLE, Fra., April 19.—Announce- 
ment is made by F. M. Richardson, secretary 
Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
this city, that next meeting of the club has been 
postponed until Tuesday, May 11, thus making 

it a combination April and May meeting. 





Lumbermen of Cincinnati to Discuss 
Building Code Provisions 


CINCINNATI, Ouro, April 20.—Discussion of 
alleged discrimination against wood products by 
the Cincinnati Building Code will be the prin- 
cipal item on agenda of the May session of the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, aside from the 
election of officers. Plans are being made by 
R. G. Kimbell, director of technical service of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to have a special man assigned to the meet- 
ing to explain what will be necessary to obtain 
relief front present conditions. It is said that 
the trouble is in the building code itself and 
that the lumber trade will have to take action 
to obtain a modification of its provisions with 
regard to the use of lumber in various types 


of buildings. 
(emma 


Hears Talk on Big "Egg Co-op" 

SEATTLE, WasH., April 17.—The regular 
meeting of the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club was 
held Monday evening, April 12, at the Gowman 
Hotel. The principal feature of the evening 
was a talk by Glen Anderson, of the Washing- 
ton Co-op. Egg Association, presenting talking 
pictures of this large industry. The Washing- 
ton Egg “Co-op” has grown to be the largest 
single business in the State of Washington. The 
members were also entertained by Victor Mc- 
Kinsey, of the Stimson Mill Co., with feats of 
magic and sleight-of-hand. 





Don’t Blame 
the Weather Man 


April weather is 
always uncertain. 


But there’s never 
any doubt or uncer- 
tainty about where 
you can get Good 
Long Leat. 


Wier Long Leaf will 
make your lumber 
sales 


“FAIR 
AND 
WARMER.” 


WIER LONG LEAF 


LUMBER CO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Mills: Wierqate, Texas 








CALCASIEU 





WELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 


prevent stain. 
LONG 
LEAF 


























| by DUSTRIA 
LUMBER CO.,Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension, Timbers, 
Long Joist, Railroad 
and Mine Lumber. 


TRIO LUMBER CO. 


- EUGENE, OREGON 











Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
California White 
and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


WHITE PINE 


Also 
Fir Wallboar 


William Schuette Company 
New York 


Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Heaviest Snows on Record 
Blanket Western Pine Area 


McCtoup, Cauir., April 20.-—An 
unusually heavy snowfall in much 
of the western pine area has han- 
dicapped operations and restricted 


There was 43 inches in December, 
91 inches in January, 84 inches in 
February, and 63 inches in March. 
There was more snow on the 





at McCloud. For several years he on: 


ran out of yeast, two packers ; 
has been in Minneapolis, head- cal 


brought in a supply on skis. 








eta 2 


J. P. Hennessy, manager of op- 
erations for the Shevlin-Carpenter 
interests, owners of the McCloud 
River Co., arrived in McCloud just 
as the heavy snows started, and 
felt that nature was overdoing it if 
this was meant as a reception for 
him. Mr. Hennessy is now located 


quarters of the Shevlin companies, ter 


Prior to going to Minneapolis he 
was manager of the Shevlin-Hixon 
plant at Bend, Ore. 

The accompanying illustrations 
will give some idea of snow con- 
ditions at McCloud earlier this 
year. 


ground than at any time since rec- 
ords have been kept. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co. 
since Jan. 1 paid out $70,000 for 
shoveling snow. For a week all 
transportation in and out of the 
town was stopped. When the town 


shipment from the mills this sea- 
son. Probably few buyers can re- 
alize the conditions under which 
some operators worked. 

The official record at McCloud 
during the past four months shows 
a total snowfall of 281 inches. 


















Labor Talks, Walks--Out and In 


Northern B. C. Operators Raise 
Wages 


Vancouver, B. C., April 17.—Following con- 
ferences in Vancouver recently with lumber 
operators from the northern interior of British 
Columbia, Adam Bell, chairman of the Board 
of Industrial Relations, said at Victoria that 
a general increase in lumbering wages will 
take place in that area on April 15. 

The basic minimum wage for the industry, 
fixed by the Industrial Relations Board, is 35 
cents an hour. Voluntarily, operators of the 
district will raise this 10 to 15 percent, setting 
a wage up to 40 cents an hour, with correspond- 
ing increases for higher-paid workers. The in- 
crease will cover both logging and sawmill 
activities, according to the announcement. 

Mr. Bell also announced that the Board has 
agreed to fix a 9-hour day for the logging in- 
dustry in the northern interior, to meet the 
request of operators who intend to switch their 
operations from winter to summer. The area 
covered by the order is between Terrace and 
Red Pass Junction, for ten miles on either 
side of the Canadian National Railway right- 
of-way. 

Logging will also be conducted during the 
summer months by tractors and trucks, it is 
announced, 


Boommen, Offered $7 for 8 
Hours, Go on Strike 


Tacoma, Wasu., April 17.—Boommen. who 
struck here last Monday, shutting off opera- 
tions in several Tacoma sawmills and tributary 
logging camps, are still on strike pending out- 
come of negotiations with operators over wages 
and working conditions. Seventy-five members 
of the Boommen & Rafters’ Union went out on 





strike, demanding a $1.50 daily wage boost and 
official adoption of the 6-hour “tide day.” Oper- 
ators estimate that approximately 3,300 men have 
been thrown out of work by the strike. The 
walk-out affected all Tacoma booms and re- 
sulted immediately in the shutdown of a dozen 
logging camps in this area and two of the 
city’s largest sawmills. 

Floyd Jackson, secretary of the Tacoma local 
of the union, said no jurisdictional question is 
involved in the strike. The mills now closed 
here are the Peterman Manufacturing Co.’s 
sawmill and veener plant and the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co.’s mill, The boommen pre- 
dict that the strike may spread to other large 
lumber centers of the Pacific Northwest. 

The boommen are now receiving $6 a day 
for a “tide day” of work. Operators offered 
them $7 for an 8-hour day in negotiations pre- 
ceding the strike. 


All's Quiet Along the Columbia 


PorTLAND, OreE., April 17—Saws continue to 
sing in sawmills in the Columbia River district, 
with employer and employee over the most diffi- 
cult obstacle to industrial peace that has threat- 
ened the industry this year. Mills in this area 
recently raised pay 7%4 cents on hour, establish- 
ing a minimum for common labor of 62% cents 
an hour. Mill unions recently voted to continue 
work on this pay, and to negotiate by plant 
committeees for the total raise of 10 cents an 
hour originally asked. Loggers voted to reject 
an offered increase of 10 percent, with a mini- 
mum of 7% cents, and also refused what is 
known as the Gram-Marsh agreement for an- 
other year. They are, however, continuing at 
work on the pay increase offered them while 
negotiations are conducted for a full 10-cent 
increase. Employees in four mills are reported 
to have signed acceptance of the 7%4 cent in- 
crease. 





Peace rules in the plywood and pulp mills in 
the Portland area, and no serious difficulties are 
in sight. 

Jurisdictional battles are virtually absent, 
although the big Sawmill & Timber Workers 
Union is of C.1.0. tendencies. 

Net increase in pay gained by the union 
since it called its first strike virtually two years 
ago is 17% cents an hour, or $1.40 a day. 





Compromise on 7!/2 Cent Raise 
and 5-Day Week 


Loneview, WasuH., April 17.—Acceptance of 
a compromise agreement on wages and work- 
ing conditions, providing for a wage increase 
of 73% cents an hour and a 5-day week, was 
announced here April 15 by the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. and the Lumber & Sawmill Work- 
ers Union. The agreement, it was announced, 
is retroactive through the last eleven working 
days of March. It eliminates the split shift and 
unnecessary Sunday work. Under it, the new 
minimum wage is 62% cents an hour. Nine 
hundred woods employees and some 1,550 mill 
workers will benefit by the new agreement. 

———_ 


Box Workers Return to Jobs 


SeaTrLe, Wasu., April 9—More than a hun- 
dred employees of the Seattle Box Co. and the 
Dillon Box Co. returned to work yesterday after 
a week’s strike for higher wages. Union de- 
mands for an increase of 7%4 cents an hour have 
been met, but it is understood an agreement is 
to be negotiated later. The men are members 
of the box and shook division of the Puget 
Sound District Council 1, Lumber & Sawmill 
Workers’ Union. 

Most plywood workers| are members of the 
Plywood, Veneer, Box and Shook Workers 
Union, known as the Plywood Council, which 
is negotiating for a 10 cents an hour increase 
in wages. So far, there has been little strike 
trouble with this group, which contains highly 
skilled workers. 
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Plywood Proves Its Strength 


Recent successful applications of Douglas fir 
plywood as gusset plates in timber connector 
construction, supply evidence which supports 
the oft-repeated assertion that the uses for ply- 
wood are limitless in their variety. The engi- 
neering design for the oil derrick and bridge 
shown here is such that the strength of the 
timber construction is nearly doubled by means 
of the gusset plates at joints. 

In oil rig construction, tremendous stresses 
are applied to the timber joints when casing 
is being pulled. During drilling operations, 
loads, coupled with vibrations of varying in- 
tensities, are applied so that the strength and 
other characteristics of plywood are amply dem- 
onstrated. The construction of the prefabri- 


achievements of science, as related to wood con- 
struction, are brought together under one “head- 
block” to uphold the merits of wood construc- 
tion. The Douglas fir structural plywood gus- 
set plates are specially fabricated, and vary 
from 25@ inches to 5% inches thick. 

The endorsement by U. S. Engineers of ply- 
wood for exposed use in a bridge specification, 
was certainly another case wherein any pos- 
sible doubt as to adaptability and serviceable- 
ness had been removed. The Del Amo bridge 
shown here is located near Compton, Calif., 
and was designed by the U. S. Engineering 
Department for the Los. Angeles County Flood 
Control District. 

Establishment of a multiplicity of services 


7" cated oil derrick embraces the use of other in- for plywood, coupled with recent discoveries of 
. teresting products, in addition to the Douglas fir new uses and capabilities, and constant expan- 
“ plywood gusset plates, among them the split- sion in the variety of industries using it, stirs 
“a ring connectors and Wolmanized treated tim- the imagination to try to forecast what new 

bers. In a single structure, therefore, three applications of its serviceableness will be next. 
1s 
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Plywood Emerges From Floods 
As Good as New 


Hogutam, Wasu., April 17.—Douglas fir 
plywood, submerged from ten to twelve days 
in flood waters that engulfed the Ohio Valley 
early in April, was as good as new after the 
waters subsided, according to E. W. Daniels, 
vice president of the Harbor Plywood Corp., 
who returned here this week from a business 
trip to the East and middle West. All that 
was necessary, was that the mud be wiped off 
and one would never have known the wood had 
been in a flood, he said. 

Nothing that he encountered on his 7,000- 
mile trip, which occupied him six weeks and 
which he made largely by airplane, pleased him 
as much as seeing the durability of plywood 
demonstrated, as he did in Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville early in March. As a result, he said, 
large quantities of plywood are being used in 
rehabilitation in the flooded area. Acceptance 
of waterproof plywood by eastern industrial 
leaders is gratifying. He said that conditions 
now look fairly good “if it is not necessary to 
increase our prices on plywood.” The prices at 
the Harbor Plywood plant are the same now 
as in November, 1935. 





Bridge of Treated Southern Pine 
to Test New Design 


New Axrpany, Miss., April 16—Work has 
been completed on a treated southern yellow 
pine on Highway 30 across the Tallahatchie 
River in Union County, in Mississippi, between 
New Albany and Oxford, which will be used 
by the State highway department as a test of 
what will result from such construction, ac- 
cording to State highway officials. They said 
that the bridge was designed in strict accord- 
ance with the standard specifications of the 
highway department. The piling and all of the 








PROFIT 
ROBBERS 


Whenever a customer fails, the 
monufacturer or . wholesaler is 
robbed of profit on other custom- 
ers. 


What can you do? 


There’s nothing you can do after 
a customer fails. But there is one 
thing you should do before you 
ship your goods... 


Insure Your Credit Accounts! 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY 


J. F. McFadden, President, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


American Credit Indemnity Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation we want complete informa- 
tion about Credit Insurance. Send your booklet 
“A Preface to Profit.” 
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lumber with the exception of the railing and 
rail posts, is creosoted southern pine. ‘Lhe rails 
and the posts are wolmanized southern pine, 
painted white to increase visibility. 

The bridge replaces the old untreated timber 
structure, which had become obsolete because 
of altered trathc conditions. The new bridge is 
economical to build and meets demands of 
present-day traffic at a minimum initial outlay. 

The suitability of pressure treated southern 
pine for permanent highway structures is dem- 
onstrated in this bridge construction, accord- 
ing to highway officials. It should give a long 
period of service, and maintenance and upkeep 
costs should be low, they believe. 





Tours South America 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of 
an interesting letter from Zeno H. Nelson, vice 
president ana sales manager for Jackson & Tin- 
dle (inc.), lumber manutacturer of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., who has just returned from a most 
enjoyable trip to South America. While this 
was strictly a pleasure trip, Mr, Nelson had a 
lumberman’s eye for business conditions particu- 
larly as regards the lumber trade in the vari- 
ous cities which he visited. “I was surprised 
to learn of the small amount of lumber that is 
being produced in South America,” he writes, 
“Il tound that Peru, Chile and Argentina are 
producing practically none. Lumber in Peru 
and Chile is being furnished largely by West 
Coast mills and some from New Orleans. The 
per capita consumption in those countries isn’t 
large, but the fact remains that they are look- 
ing largely to the United States and Canada for 
their lumber requirements. Brazil has some 
tropical hardwood species of wood which are 
very hard and heavy, but its mills produce 
practically no softwood lumber. At some 
ports even dunnage lumber is being imported 
trom the United States. So, judging from 
my observations, South America, generally 
speaking, is looking to the United States for 
its lumber.” 

The tour proceeded by way of the Panama 
Canal, down the west coast of South America, 
through the Straits of Magellan, and back up 
the east coast, stopping at all the important 
ports. Four or five days were spent in Buenos 
Aires, which Mr. Nelson declares is a really 
prosperous city, with a great deal of building 
going on, and a modern type of construction. 
This is also true of Rio de Janeiro, he says. 

Mr. Nelson was pleased to find a fellow lum- 
berman, Charles Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., 
a well-known hardwood man, among his fellow 
passengers, and he, too, made a check-up on the 
lumber industry as observed on the southern 
continent. Weather was good throughout the 
tour and both lumbermen enjoyed it thoroughly. 





To Build London Plant for 
New Celotex Ltd. 


Organization by American and British in- 
terests of an English company to manufacture 
and market Celotex products in the British 
Isles and British colonial possessions is an- 
nounced by B. G. Dahlberg, president of The 
Celotex Corporation. The new company, with 
headquarters in London, will be known as Celo- 
tex, Ltd. Underwriting arrangements have 
been completed for the erection in the Wembley 
district of London, at an estimated cost of 
$1,250,000, of the first plant in England for the 
manufacture of Celotex products. The plant 
will have a capacity of 45,000,000 feet of Celo- 
tex. Construction will be completed late this 
year. 

G. S. Waddington, who for some years has 
headed the Celotex Company of Great Britain, 
sales organization for Celotex products abroad, 
has been appointed managing director of Celo- 
tex, Ltd. The London plant will be equip- 


ped not only to manufacture Celotex insula- 
tion, but building board, wall sheathing, interior 
finishes, acousti-celotex and all other products 
now made by the company in the United States. 


April 24, 1937 


Water Rate on Lumber From 
Coast to Chicago Changed 


According to the Chicago office of the Fed- 
eral Barge Lines, there will be a new arrange- 
ment in effect May 1 for the shipping of lumber 
from the Pacific Coast to Chicago by water. 
On that date, there will go into effect a through 
rate to Chicago, whereas in the past the cost of 
sending lumber to that metropolis has con- 
sisted of a flat price to St. Louis plus a charge 
from there to Chicago. The charge per thou- 
sand board feet from the West Coast to Chicago 
by the Federal Barge Lines is $17.83 on lumber 
forty-two feet in length and less. 

Upon arrival by barge in Chicago, there is the 
added charge for unloading the lumber onto 
railroad cars or trucks. It was reported by the 
Chicago office of the Federal Barge Lines that 
this rate is 45 cents per thousand board feet on 
lumber forty-two feet and less in length. 





Stumpage and Log Prices 


Through the co-operation of the Bureau of 
the Census, the Division of Forest Economics 
of the Forest Service has for several years 
been collecting and compiling data on stump- 
age and log prices in the various timber pro- 
ducing regions of the United States. These 
data have been compiled in tabular form and 
published in an annual bulletin, the latest of 
which, Statistical Bulletin No. 57, entitled 
“Stumpage and Log Prices for the Calendar 
Year 1935” has just been issued. The data in- 
clude tables of total stumpage and log sales by 
species, by regions and by States: prices of soft- 
wood and hardwood stumpage and logs by States, 
types of sale and class of timber, with more 
detailed statistics for Washington and Oregon; 
computed averages as compared with previous 
years, and percentage distribution and number 
of transactions, etc. This bulletin, or the pre- 
vious bulletins covering the last eight years, 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents 


each. 
eel 


Alabama Rates Suspended 


Gutrrort, Miss., April 20.—The Gulfport 
Port Commission has been notified by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that proposed 
lumber rates from Alabama points to New Or- 
leans, which had been protested by Gulfport, 
were ordered suspended. The rates were 
scheduled to go into effect April 14, and, ac- 
cording to the local port traffic authorities, 
would have given New Orleans an advantage 
over Gulfport. A hearing of the issues involved 
in the case will be held by the Commission at 
Mobile on May 10. 

The port commission was also notified by the 
United States Maritime Commission that the 
Bull Steamship Lines would not oppose the can- 
cellation of proposed rates, which it was 
claimed would have given Mobile an advantage 
over Gulfport in shipments to Baltimore. Sus- 
pension of the rates had been requested in a 
petition filed by the Gulfport Commission. The 
action of the Bull Line will enable Gulfport to 
continue to compete with ports on an equal 
basis, port officials said. 





Building California Pine Sawmill 


Plant and Town 


PortTeRVILLE, CALiF., April 17—The Mount 
Whitney Lumber Co., which is constructing a 
lumber manufacturing plant, and the town of 
Johnsondale in southeastern Tulare County, ex- 
pects to get the sawmill in operation soon after 
the first of July. It has a thirtv-year contract 
with the Forest Service for timber in Sequoia 
National Forest, and all logging will be done 
under Government supervision, not only on the 
Government lease of 6,000 acres, but also on the 
company’s privately-owned area of around 3,200 
acres. Although redwoods are mixed in with 
the pine, no redwood will be cut on either the 
leased or owned land, 
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rt All types of Stanley Track for sliding 
“ doors are made by the same method—on 
positive dies that form the metal straight 
+t, and true. 

re That is why every piece of Stanley 
. Track is uniform ... never distorted... 
ze why it can’t “warp” before or after 
- installation . . . why it’s bound to fit. 
And that’s why long-wearing Stanley 
he Hangers roll smoothly on it, never catch 
Me or bind. 

as There are many such reasons why it is 
Be good business to recommend this hard- 
et ware to your customers. Send for cata- 
he log No. 38. 
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THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. 
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KLAMATH 
IS THE 
HOME 
OF FINE 
QUALITY 
PONDEROSA 


PINE 


Klamath has long been known for the 
fine quality of its Ponderosa Pine. Crater 
Lake begins with this dependable, basic 
quality and maintains it through to de- 
livery to you. Depend on us for your 
needs in 

Selects - Common 


S4S or Rough 


Shop and Box 
Let Us Quote on Your Needs 


SPRAGUE 
RIVER, 
OREGON 


Huntington 
Taylor, 
General 

Manager 








SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
26th YEAR 














12 Years Manufacturing and Distributing. 


Stocks on hand at all times for Prompt Shipment. 


CEDAR CRAFT PRODUCTS, Inc. 
1052 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


FOR QUICK SALE 


220 million feet for $1.00 per M, 90% Yel- 
low Fir, within 5 miles of railroad and tide- 
water, price includes Millsite and Townsite. 
Some terms. 


BRACHER TIMBER CO. 
109 Sherlock Bldg.. PORTLAND, ORE. 
ATwater 8748 


Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Modern Roofing & 
Supply Co.; $5,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Acoustipulp (Inc.), 
Subway Terminal Building, has begun operation at 
its plant at 1141 East Sixty-third Street, manufac- 
turing a sound-absorber product. 

Loyalton—Merit Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Orlando—Smyth Lumber Co. 

Satsuma—J. W. Jones Lumber Co. 

Tampa—Miami Builders Supply Co.; building 
supplies. 

INDIANA. Connersville—Franklin Manufactur- 
ing Corp.; Kentucky Ave. and Sixteenth Street; to 
manufacture furniture, caskets and cabinets. 

English—Indiana Wood Industries (Inc.); to man- 
ufacture wood products. 

South Whitley—Hoosier Hoop Co.; to manufac- 
ture hoops and operate a lumber yard. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—W. E. Sheppard Lum- 
ber Co.; $1,500. Will do a general manufacturing 
and wholesale lumber business. 

NEW JERSEY. Linden—Linden Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Cory & Brett 
Lumber Corp.; 15 Whitehall St.; exporters and 
wholesale. 

Plattsburgh—Baker-Fairchild Lumber Co.; $100,- 
000. Building. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 
Co.; $25,000. 

Charlotte—J. T. Beaty Machine Co.; to operate 
a machine and woodworking shop. 

Statesville—Beck & Sechrist (Inc.); $50,000; to 
own and operate a general lumber business. 

OHIO. Fremont—Steinle-Wolfe (Inc.), combin- 
ing the Steinle-Wolfe Construction Co. and the Ad- 
vance Lumber & Supply Co. 

OREGON. Eugene—Banta Timber Co.; $5,000. 

Klamath Falls—Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co. 

Marshfield—Trails Lumber Co.; $1,000. 

Portland—Ponderosa Mouldings (Inc.); $15,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Sioux Falls—Kehm Builders 
Supply Co.; $50,000. 

VIRGINIA. Ferrum—Ferrum | Veneer 
$100,000; to manufacture commercial veneers. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Southland Lumber 
Co.; $15,000. 

Bellingham—Ritchie Logging Co.; $5,000. 

Mt. Vernon—Prairie Logging Co.; $40,000. To 
deal in lumber. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Spencer—Spencer Woodwork 
Supply Co. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Ampol Millwork Co. 

Milwaukee—Gillen Woodwork Corp.; manufac- 
turers. 

ee -eree Wholesale Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. 

Superior—Northern Lumber & Paint Co.; $10,000. 
To deal in building materials. 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Bradford—H. W. Johnson  suc- 
ceeded by White County Lumber Co. 

Mulberry—Reeves Lumber Co. succeeded by Prall 
Lumber Co. 

Rosston—P. M. Blakely succeeded by F. E. Mon- 
zingo Lumber Co. 

Russellville—Export Cooperage Co. sold to Chick- 
asaw Wood Products Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Yreka—Acme Building Material 
Co. has been taken over by W. W. Boyd and will be 
known as the Acme Lumber Co. 


COLORADO. Denver—Louis W. Nissen Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Nissen, Stockham & Brown; whole- 
sale lumber. Offices will remain at 622-23 Denham 
Building. 

Lamar—Brown Lumber Co. has announced that 
W. G. Brown has disposed of his stock; John Y. 
Brown retained his stock holdings and will continue 
the business. 

CONNECTICUT. Manchester—Manchester Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Manchester Lumber & Fuel Co. 

FLORIDA. Clewiston—Wells-Royal Lumber Co. 
succeeded by G. L. Royal. 

Miami Beach—R. L. Witters Associates (Inc.) 
succeeded by Lumber Sales (Inc.). 


ILLINOIS. Granite City—Wiles-Chipman Lum- 
ber Co. here succeeded by Tri-City Lumber Co. 

Melvin—Hope Thewlies, who recently purchased 
the Percy K rum lumber yard, has formed a part- 
nership with Henry Hager, and the yard will be 
operated under the firm name of Melvin Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Lawrenceburg—Batesville Lumber & 
Veneer Co. has been sold to Pierson-Hollowell Lum- 
ber Co. of Indianapolis, who will rebuild and recon- 
dition the plant and start operations. 

IOWA. Tabor—Hawkeye Lumber Co. has -sold 
real estate and stock to Fullerton Lumber Co.; the 
yards will be combined, with office at the Hawk- 
eye yard. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Edward A. Mehler suc- 
ceeded by Mehler-Lindsay Lumber Co., 1724 W 
Burnett Street; wholesale and commission. 

LOUISIANA. Baton Rouge—J. A. Landry Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Blanchard Lumber & Supply 
Co., 201 South Boulevard. 

MICHIGAN. Howard City—C. Williams succeeded 
by Rolon Williams. 

MINNESOTA. Foreston—Rudd Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by William Hjort, who will conduct the busi- 
ness as the Foreston Hardware & Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Duck Hill—Hathorn Lumber Co. 
has sold its large holdings to the D. L. Fair Lum- 


Aurora—Langley Lumber 


Corp. ; 


ber Co. Included in the transfer were a sawmill, 
planing mill, dry kilns and a stock of lumber, in 
addition to several million feet of standing pine 
timber in this and adjoining counties. 

Kosciusko—Miller & Ozier succeeded by C. M. 
Ozier Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Butte—Stephenson Lumber Co. sold 
to Monarch Lumber Co., of Great Falls, Mont. 

NEW JERSEY. Linden—Linden Supply Co. yards 
leased to Post Builders Supply Corp. 


NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—Ramshaw Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Home Builders Supply Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Sanford—Cooper & Wicker 
lumber plant purchased by Babcock Lumber Co. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Statesville—Armfield Veneer Co. plant on Dia- 
mond Hill purchased by Beck & Sechrest Veneer 


o. 

OHIO. Minerva—Minerva Lumber Co. property 
and stock taken over by A. L. Crowl, who will 
handle a full line of lumber for general building 
purposes. 

Wauseon—Gordon Lumber Co. succeeded by J. C. 
Saunders Lumber & Supply Co. 


OREGON. Eugene—Peters-Wright Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Peters Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Export Cooperage Co. 
sold to Chickasaw Wood Products Co. 

Union City—Home Builders Supply Co. succeeded 
by Home Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Bridgeport—Hardin Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Bridgeport Lumber Co. 

Mobeetie—Panhandle Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Cicero Smith Lumber Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Spencer—Cash Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Spencer Lumber & Trading Co. 


WISCONSIN. Menomonie—Badger State Lumber 
Co. purchased by Central Lumber Co., of Stillwater, 
Minn., who will operate it under the name of Bad- 
ger State Yard, a Wisconsin corporation, with head- 
quarters at Menomonie. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Eureka—Burman & Sons are 
erecting a sawmill at a cost of approximately 
$30,000, and with a capacity of 25,000 feet per day, 
to saw all kinds of lumber, including ties, bridge 
timbers and other building materials. 

LOUISIANA. Collinston—Collinston Stave Co. 
is constructing a $40,000 stave mill. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Greif Bros. Cooperage Co., 
2000 West 25th St., plans alterations to cost $40,000 
or more. 

OREGON. Portland—Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. 
will erect $15,000 band mill at 50 S. E. Grant. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Trail—D. B. 
Merry Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 1427 Bay St., will con- 
struct a band mill and shingle mill. 

ONTARIO. New Hamburg—Hamburg Specialties 
plans $40,000 factory to manufacture wood prod- 


ucts. 
Casualties 


VIRGINIA. Richmond—Sitterding, Carneal & 
Davis Lumber & Millwork Co., at Lombardy and 
Moore Streets, had dry kiln warehouse destroyed 
by fire, with damage conservatively estimated at 
$10,000, covered by insurance. The fire will not 
affect business of the company, as similar lumber 
is stored in four other buildings. The storage 
house will be rebuilt immediately. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—American Door Co. 
had two dry kilns and a dry shed, with approxi- 
mately half million feet of dry lumber, destroyed 
by fire. Damage is estimated at about $75,000, 
covered by insurance. Work of rebuilding the kilns 
and shed was started at once. 

Seattle—Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co. 
suffered loss by fire of approximately 600,000 feet 
of cedar lumber and three of the plant’s six dry 


kilns. 
New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Clovis—Lester M. Coberly has 
opened a lumber and builders’ supply yard on 
North Woodworth. 

Compton—C & S Lumber Co. has opened a retail 
lumber yard here. 

Los Angeles—Western Venetian Blind Manufac- 
turing Co. has engaged in business at 3627 West 
Jefferson Boulevard. ; 

Vallejo—Charles Miller Co. opened at 999 Maine 
Street; lumber and building materials. 

IDAHO. Montpelier—H. R. Shepherd Lumber Co. 
of Paris is opening a branch yard here. 

ILLINOIS. Shawneetown—Wasson Lumber Co. 
of Eldorado has established a new lumber yard 
here, specializing in materials most needed in the 
repair emergency. 

KANSAS. Topeka—D. J. Welch is opening the 
new Welch Lumber Co. at 2021 Gage Boulevard. 

LOUISIANA. Oakdale—Allen Parish Lumber Co., 
a retail lumber yard, will be opened by O. G. 


Smith. 

"MASSACHUSETTS. Watertown — Maurice H. 
O’Connell opened a retail lumber yard at 75 Water 
Street. 

MICHIGAN. Romulus—Albert F. Klages is open- 
ing a lumber yard on First Street. 

MINNESOTA. Thief River Falls—Skarstad- 
Daniels Lumber Co. establishing a lumber and 
building supply yard on Horace Avenue, N. 

OKLAHOMA. Coyle—Gordon White Lumber Co. 
opened lumber yard here, carrying oil field and 
building materials. 

‘Langeton——Hudson-Houston Lumber Co. put in 
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a new yard at Langston, now the center of oil 
activity. 

OREGON. Grants Pass—Borland Lumber Co. 

Klamath Falls—Klamath Pine Products Co., 219 
Pine Street. 

Oregon City—Trout Lumber Co., 7th and J. Q. 
Adams Streets; retail building materials. 

TEXAS. Atlanta—Haydon Lumber Co. is open- 
ing a retail lumber yard here, handling a com- 
plete line of building materials. . 

Houston—Richmond Lumber & Building Co. 
opened a retail yard at 2111 Richmond Road. 

Sulphur Springs—Byrd-Westbrook Lumber Co., 
College and Jefferson Streets. 

WASHINGTON. Bellevue—Kay Lumber Co., 
corner Lincoln and Meydenbauer Avenues, being 
opened by Cameron Neumann. 
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Hymeneal 


BRINGLE-BRUCE—tThe betrothal of Miss 
va Gene Bruce, daughter of E. L. Bruce, IJr., 
vice president of the E. L. Bruce Co. of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Mrs. Bruce, to Dr. Carey 
Gaines Bringle, Memphis, has been an- 
— The wedding is planned for early 

une. 


UTLEY-BLAN—Haskell L. Utley, manager 
of the Dyke Lumber Co. at Fayetteville, Ark., 
was recently married to Miss Reba Blan of 
Witcherville. Mr. and Mrs. Utley are living 
in Fayetteville. 


Texans “Pop” Questions on Retailing 


(Continued from Page 31) 
representative, and many times he is ignor- 
ant, ill-kept, and unable to do a good job. 
You’ve got to do a better job of selling on 
a complete package basis. (Answered by 
Carl Locke.) 

Q. It is advised by some retailers to keep 
tab on mills trucking direct to the contractor 
and to refrain from doing business with that 
contractor. Is that a good plan? 

Answer by Mr. Kurth: I think that should 
be the policy. 

Q. Should a small lumber yard own and 
operate a truck? 

A general discussion showed the majority 
of small lumber dealers against such a plan, 
advising hiring trucks instead for delivery. 

Q. Is there a demand for a training course 
for selling lumber and building materials if 
it could be obtained for $25 per person? 

Answer by Mr. Locke: I have just returned 
from New Orleans where I attended a Johns- 
Manville course where they poured it on us. 
That was invaluable to us, and I believe the 
future of the lumber industry requires a 
different type of selling. This covers re- 
modeling and additions. Training is a won- 
derful thing and we shall have to come to it. 

R. N. Ballow, manager, Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Dallas: In the paint business we think 
it takes trained salesmen to make any suc- 
cess at all. I agree with Mr. Locke when 
he says those selling refrigerators autos etc. 
have done a better job of selling than we 
have. Those doing the best job of selling 
are going to get the largest share of the 
consumer’s dollar. Paint and varnish go 
hand in hand in need for good selling. 


On Regulation of Trucks 


In the discussion of truck legislation George 
Zimmerman, of Waco, reported that there are a 
number of bills at this time before the Legisla- 
ture, one in particular affecting any person oper- 
ating his own truck who may, according to the 
advanced law. operate without obtaining a per- 
mit from the Railroad Commission so long as 
such a truck is operated exclusively for a pri- 
vate business. 


Address Is Cancelled 


J. R. Woodson, of the Woodson Lumber Co., 
of Caldwell, who was to speak on “The net 
profit outlook for lumber and building materials 
in 1937—the opportunities and pitfalls,” was 
unexpectedly called home on account of the ill- 
ness of his brother, and consequently his ad- 
dress was cancelled. 

Charles A. Clark, district engineer, Portland 
Cement Association, Austin, spoke on, “Your 
opportunity in the 1937 building market.” Point- 
ing to the great increase in building throughout 
the United States, Mr. Clark quoted statistics 
to show the various incomes and the opportu- 
nities for increased building during the current 
year. Other points covered included the spe- 
cial advantages Of the building market for 
1937, a good plan of attack that gets more 
business, and conditions influencing the Texas 
building market. . 

President Hoyt called for the report of the 
Resolutions Committee, which was presented by 
Mr. Zimmerman. Besides the customary reso- 
lutions of condolence, courtesy and apprecia- 
tion, well merited tributes were paid to Retir- 
ing President N. C. Hoyt and Secretary C. A. 
Pickett. as follows in part: 

We express to Mr. Hoyt our gratitude and 
appreciation for the unselfish work which 


he has rendered to the lumber industry of 
Texas, and, further, we are fully cognizant 
of the fact that his service has not been 
limited to the past year, but has extended 
over a long period of years during which he 
has conscientiously made effort for the ad- 
vancement of the industry to the full extent 
of his time and ability. We value very highly 
his leadership and his intellectual qualities, 
and consider the association to have been 
very fortunate indeed to have had the benefit 
of his thought as well as his activities in 
connection with its program. Although he 
retires from the office of President, his in- 
fluence will be felt in the policies of the 
association through the succeeding years. 


With regard to Mr. Pickett the report pro- 


ceeded : 

We express appreciation to our Secretary, 
C. A. Pickett, for the manner in which he 
has conducted his office, for the friendships 
he has developed for the association through- 
out the lumber industry and for his ability 
as manifested in all his efforts for the ad- 
vancement of the association. 

Max Lingo, of Dallas, presented to Mrs. Hoyt 
a beautiful floral offering as a token of appre- 
ciation from the association for her part in 
enabling her husband to do the good work he 
has performed for the association. 

President Hoyt paid a compliment to Alex 
Thomas for the fine reception tendered mem- 
bers of the association, their wives and friends, 
as well as other San Antonio lumbermen. 


Entertainment Much Enjoyed 


Delegates were warm in their praise of the 
fine reception tendered them by San Antonio 
lumbermen. The entertainment was started 
with a luncheon Monday noon for line-yard 
lumbermen. That night a dinner was given for 
the directors of the association. A stag buffet 
dinner was given at the Gunter Hotel on Tues- 
day night, followed by an unusually clever 
black-face minstrel show by a troup made up of 
men associated with the lumber trade in San 
Antonio. 

Following the minstrel show, an informal 
dance was held on the Gunter Hotel open-air 
roof. Wednesday afternoon a golf tournament 
was held at Willow Springs Golf Course, with 
a dinner dance on the Gunter roof that night. 

A “Gartenfest” at the San Antonio Brewery 
Thursday noon completed the entertainment for 
men. 

For the ladies a style show and luncheon 
Tuesday noon: tea as guests of Miss Rosemary 
Kuntz at the home of John J. Kuntz Tuesday 
afternoon, and a dance Tuesday night at the 
Gunter, covered the first day’s activities. 
Luncheon at the San Antonio Country Club 
Wednesday noon, a trip over the city that after- 
noon, tea at the famous San Jose Mission at 
four o’clock, and the dinner dance at the Gunter 
that night, covered Wednesday. The ladies also 
attended the “Gartenfest” Thursday afternoon. 


Line-yard Dealers Meet 


Preceding the general convention, the Texas 
Line Yard Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held its meeting and elected P. FE. Turner of 
Houston as president, succeeding W. H. Curry 
of Waco. G. H. Zimmerman of Waco was re- 
elected secretary. Vice presidents included 
M. T. Bronstad of Denison, J. R. Woodson of 
Caldwell and Max Houston of Amarillo. S. F. 
Styles of Houston was named treasurer. 
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Profitable Selling 


is founded upon profitable buying— 
ordering your stock from a producer 
who'll give you the items—the qual- 
ity—the deliveries your customers 
require. You'll find high value per 
Dollar in our  well-manufactured 
Lumber products. 


All Shed Stock is kiln dried—air 
dried items are Lignasan treated. 
Let us quote—and show you how 
well we can serve you and your 
customers. 
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St. Francis Basin 


OAK FLOORING 


GUM AND 


corronwoon BOX SHOOKS 
everess PILING and TIES 


SOUTHERN 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Chapman & Dewey 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers, Memphis, Tenn 
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Dealers Who Know 
This Flooring... 


know that it is an exception- 


ally good brand to sell. It is 
well- manufactured and the 
quality is good. Satisfaction 
invariably follows its sale. It 
builds and holds trade. Write 


for samples and prices. 


Ozark Oak Flooring Co. Inc. 
BISMARCK, MO. 
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Here's What’s New— 


Expands Credit Service Facilities 
for Home Modernization 


The Ruberoid Purchase Corp., financing sub- 
sidiary of The Ruberoid Co., 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., announces the expansion of 
credit service facilities to home owners through 
the establishment of three new regional offices, 
and the continuation of its plan to make char- 
acter loans for home modernization on a 
monthly payment basis over periods similar to 
those under Title I of the FHA. The new 
divisional offices are in Baltimore, Md., Erie, 
Pa., and Millis, Mass., and are additional to 
those in operation by the corporation in New 
York, Chicago, and Mobile, Ala. 

W. B. Harris, president of the company, 
stated that since August, 1934, applications re- 
ceived by the Ruberoid Purchase Corporation 
for home modernization loans have been steadily 
on the increase. Loans are made up to $2,000, 
the average amount applied for during the past 
three years having been $375. The basic prin- 
ciple of the Ruberoid plan is deferred payment 
loans without security, based on character and 
previous credit record. In addition to its credit 
service plan for urban home owners, the cor- 
poration has inaugurated a program of mod- 
ernization loans to farmers to be financed out 
of crop income. 


Free Display Deal Announced by 
Jiffy Gum Cloth Manufacturer 
W. L. Stockwell Co., 551 W. Lake St., Chi- 


cago, Ill., manufacturer of Jiffy gum cloth, 
is offering a new free display deal to dealers 
as an aid in merchandising this fast selling item. 
Jiffy gum cloth is a strong adhesive material 
that seals joints in composition or plaster 
boards, and effectively covers cracks in plaster 
walls before papering. It is easily and quickly 
applied by wetting the gummed side with water. 
Complete information on the free display deal, 
together with list prices and dealers’ discounts 
will be sent on receipt of a request addressed 
to Dept. 10. 


New Line of Composition Handle 
Screw Drivers Announced 


A new line of “Victor” screw drivers for 
mechanics and others who prefer composition 
handle drivers is now available. The handles 
are made of tough cellulose material that is 





shockproof, will not soak up oil or water, and 
is practically breakproof. Blades are made from 
special tempered steel, and are anchored by 
heavy wings, making it impossible for them to 
turn in the handles. Driver tips are accurately 
machine cross ground. These new screw drivers 
are made in a large variety of styles and sizes 
to meet the requirements of every mechanic. 
Complete information will be sent by The Stan- 
ley Works, New Britain, Conn., the manufac- 
turer. 


New Wood Preservative Is Put on 
Market 


The new wood treating plant of the Chemonite 
Wood Preserving Co., which is under construc- 
tion on a site adjoining the Port of Tacoma 
dock, at Tacoma, Wash., will soon be com- 
pleted. At the head of this company, which 
is a newcomer to Tacoma, is Henry Kirch- 
mann, Jr., of the Kirchmann Hardwood Co., 
San Francisco. 

Chemonite was developed in the research 
laboratories of the University of California a 
number of years ago but was only recently 
put on the market. The company has an ex- 
perimental treating plant and laboratory at 
Martinez, Calif., and a plant for the treatment 
of piling on the Columbia River. The Diamond 
Match Co., Chico, Calif., installed a pressure- 
treating plant using Chemonite at its sawmill 
in Stirling City, where the firm treats ties for 
its twenty-five miles of railroad, and construc- 
tion lumber. 

Many advantages for this new wood preserv- 
ative are claimed by its producers, and are 
indicated by the numerous tests which it has 
undergone. 

It is said to be a chemical with high toxicity 
to termite and other wood destroying insects, 
to teredoes and all other marine borers, and 
to decay producing fungi of all kinds. Because 
of the deep penetration claimed, it would be 
possible to treat lumber in the rough and 
later surface, size or cut it without exposing 
any untreated portions to attack. For this rea- 
son standard sizes of treated lumber could be 
carried in retail yards. It is also said that 
there is no reduction in the strength of the 
wood, and that it may be kiln dried after treat- 
ment. Further, that it will take and hold paint 
or stain to the same extent as untreated wood 
and the weight of treated lumber is increased 
only about fifty-eight pounds per thousand feet. 


March Issue of House Organ is 
Interesting and Instructive 


The current issue of The Insuliter, monthly 
organ of The Insulite Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., contains in addition to excerpts from an 
address by E. H. Batchelder, Jr., vice president 
of the company, and an interesting account of 
the activities of several Insulite salesmen in 
the recent Ohio River valley flood, some good 
illustrations and descriptions of the application 
of Insulite products to buildings of various 
kinds. Copies of the issue are available on 
request to the company. 


Sales and Advertising Plan for 
1937 Presented at Meetings 


Detailed plans for aggressive sales methods 
and increased advertising expenditures to be 
used by The Barber Company (Inc.) in 1937 
to boost sales of Barber Genasco roofings, 
shingles, sidings and built-up roofings, were 
announced to sales representatives by T. T. 
Toole, sales manager, at two division sales con- 
ventions. The eastern meeting was held at 
Philadelphia, April 2 and 3, and the mid-west- 
ern meeting was held at ‘St. Louis, April 5 
and 6. Mr. Toole discussed marketing and 
demonstrated the proper use of the new Barber 
Genasco portfolio which pictures potential mar- 
kets for asphalt shingles and roofings, discusses 
the advantages of Barber Genasco products, and 
concludes with an outline of the national adver- 
tising campaign to be conducted by the com- 
pany during the spring of 1937. Mr. Toole in- 
troduced J. E. Auten, president of the company, 
who welcomed the sales representatives at the 
opening session, and delivered the principal ad- 
dress at the banquet held at the close of the 
first day. 

On the second day of each meeting, F. J. 
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Robertson, treasurer of the company, outlined 
details of the Barber Genasco-First Bancredit 
Finance Plan, which became effective April 1. 
Other speakers were L. E. Swinehart of N. W. 
Ayer & Son (Inc.), and L. D. Lytle, S. G. 
Lees, W. Freegard, J. O. Marshall, G. L. 
Oliensis and J. S. Miller of the company. The 
conventions closed with the showing of a mo- 
tion picture film, “Making a Sales Presentation 
Stay Presented.” 


Paint Can Label Receives Bronze 
Award in Open Competition 


The bronze award in the labels and seals 
classification of the 1936 All American Pack- 
aging Competition has been awarded to The 
Dayton, Ohio, manufac- 


Lowe Brothers Co., 


turer of paints. This recognition of the ex- 
cellence of Lowe Brothers’ new paint can labels 
was presented to R. E. Mercer, advertising 
manager of the company, at a banquet given in 
New York by Modern Packaging Magazine. 
For a paint package to receive such a high 
honor was deemed a very real accomplishment 
when the quality of the competition is con- 
sidered. This included the highly decorative 
packages of foods, perfumes, cosmetics and 
similar products. 


Time to Go After College and 
Summer Hotel Business 


“Many colleges and school buildings will be 
‘done over’ during the coming summer holidays. 
This business will include not only the lecture 
halls and class rooms, but dormitories, fraterni- 
ties and sororities. You will find that a cam- 
paign for this type of business will be very 
productive. If there are any summer hotels in 
your vicinity, we suggest that you get in touch 
with them. These hotels are being re-opened 
all over the country, and most of them are 
badly in need of re-decorating. . . .” 

The foregoing is quoted from The Co-Opera- 
tor, monthly house organ of Lennon Wall Paper 

o., Joliet, Ill. The current issue of this in- 
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teresting folder has several good sales sugges- 
tions for dealers, and it will be sent to those 
who request it. 


New Booklet on Steel Roofing and 
Siding for Dealers 


A new booklet addressed primarily to retail 
dealers handling roofing products, entitled 
“USS Roofing and Siding Guide” has just been 
published by United States Steel Corporation 
Subsidiaries. The booklet, attractively printed 
in two colors, presents sales material and cata- 
log information on the various types of roofing 
products manufactured by the companies that 
produced it. It includes pictorial presentation 
of many types of sheet metal roofing and sid- 
ing, together with accessories, as well as use- 
ful tables of roofing information. Copies of 
the book may be obtained by addressing United 
States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries, P.O. Box 
176, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Light Roller for Delivery Trucks 
Attractively Priced 


The Manly Equipment Co., 1312 W. Cermak 
Rd., Chicago, Ill., has designed a new roller 
for trucks which are used for the delivery of 
sand, cement and similar materials as well as 
lumber, and on which a light rear roller is all 
that is required. It is a light roller with plain 
bearings and plain bronze bushings, and is 
designed to act as an effective roll-off for all 
loads up to the capacity of the truck. With this 
light roller installed at the rear of the truck, 
effective roll-off action is obtained by laying a 
pipe or other cylindrical object beneath the load, 
closer to the front of the truck. Another objec- 
tive the company sought in the design of the 
new roller was to provide roll-off equipment 
for small yards at a minimum cost. The new 
roller, very attractively priced, meets this ob- 
jective. Full information can be obtained by 
writing to the manufacturer. 
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New Temperature and Pressure 
Controller Catalog 


Catalog No. 900C is the name of a recent 
very attractive addition to the series describing 
the products of C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Park 
and Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. The book, 
containing 32 pages in addition to the flexible 
cover in green and aluminum, deals with non- 
indicating temperature and pressure controllers. 
It is freely illustrated with photographs and 
detail drawings showing installations in a va- 
riety of buildings, and exhibiting operation 
principles. The illustrations are supplemented 
by complete and comprehensive discussions of 
the various types of TAG controllers, their 
applications and how they work. 


New Sawmill Carriage Catalog 
Ready for Distribution 


A new bulletin, No. 1735, on sawmill car- 
riages, has just been released by the sawmill 
division of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. It describes in detail the various sizes 
and types of its sawmill carriages, both of the 
rack and pinion and Pacific coast screw block 
designs. It contains a description of various 
types of setworks, including the Trout Power 
and Reliance Hand, which the company makes. 
The latter part of the bulletin covers the vari- 
ous accessories to the carriage proper, such as 
carriage couplings, offsets, trucks, track, buffers 
and all types of dogs. The booklet is very well 
illustrated throughout. Copies will be sent to 
those who request them. 


Four Rear Wheel Drive Booklets 
for Logging Operators 


Heads of logging operations on which Ford 
or Chevrolet trucks are used are urged by 
Thornton Tandem Co., 5124 Braden St., De- 
troit, Mich., manufacturer of Thornton Four 
Rear Wheel Drive, to write for new literature 
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which has just been prepared. Since the equip- 
ment is commonly applied to Ford and Chevro- 
let chassis, separate booklets have been issued, 
describing application to each of these truck 
makes. The two books are similar except for 
the respective installation views of each make 
of truck. Full technical details and performance 
data are presented. 





Safety Stake Pockets Aid in 
Motor Truck Logging 


Stoystown, Pa., April 20—For the past 
eight months the trucks of the Krumenacker 
Lumber Co., this city, have been equipped with 
Van Donk Automatic Safety Stake Pockets, 
which have proved very satisfactory. Sum- 
marizing its experience with this equipment, 
the management of the company stated, “Our 
average loads are larger because we are certain 
of being able to release our stakes, regardless 
of how tightly the logs are wedged; therefore, 
we can load without the thought of logs shift- 
ing and tightening as with ordinary stakes. 

“We can also say that from what cost figures 
we have been able to keep, and from a very 
careful estimate of others, we are certain that 
in no case did it take more than six weeks to 
pay for the pockets and installation costs on 
any unit. 

“We also find them to be advantageous in 
hauling lumber, when the loading or unloading 
is done from the side the pockets are on, be- 
cause there is no bothering with tight stakes. 
From our observation of different stake trip- 
ping equipment, this is the logical one for truck 
use. Other operators in this vicinity who have 
seen Ours in operation, say it is the greatest 
thing in this line they have ever seen. We have 
an order in now for three new pairs, two of 
which are going to a neighboring operator.” 

The stake pockets referred to are manufac- 
tured by C. H. Van Donk, 312 South Oakland 
Ave., Green Bay, Wis. 
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FIVE PINE MILLS 


Pine items, accurately sawn, 
dried in latest type kilns, are 


Separately operated band 


KIRBY LUMBER 


SOUTHERN PINE AND HARDWOODS 


FOUR HARDWOOD MILLS 
Don’t Consider Us Geniuses, 


but for years we have cultivated 
the habit of taking infinite pains 
in small things, so that now we 
make better lumber than ever 


Kirby’s?”’. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


“A Wood for Every Purpose.” 


hardwood mills, modern flooring 
and interior trim factories, all 
converging under one manage- 
ment, enable us to load you “A 
Wood for Every Purpose” in 
the same car and provide that 
well known quality which causes 
people to compare value by 
inguiring “Is it as good as 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuincrTon, D. C., 


April 19.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended ‘April 10, and 


fourteen weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1937 and 1936 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics for 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1936: 


TWO WEEKS: Av. No Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 
DE DD . céceses oe eeseeneeeeeeeeeess - 120 73,022,000 108 65,259,000 86 60,379,000 75 
EE, SEE. be cece sored ccvevesoresneneceseoee 171 234,179,000 110 241,281,000 115 274,852,000 122 
i nin dna in uae bcbg eeeinirs 120 128,309,000 140 145,094,000 138 148,474,000 139 
GROOMER THOR WOOE cc ccccccccccccceesccccce 13 17,479,000 96 20,738,000 114 20,329,000 133 
i Eo. dace cease teeeeeeeeeseeee 9 5,052,000 100 6,228,000 101 5,161,000 78 
as saan eg Sie eae ee eae aaa 10 2,193,000 ne 6, ,000 1388 4,685,000 116 
Northern Hemlock ......ccccccccccccccccces 17 5,679,000 132 4,346,000 141 3,316,000 129 
I i cccnnscecsescactbineoses 460 465,913,000 116 489,724,000 116 517,196,000 117 
Hardwoods: ake 
Se. 8s cn cecceeeeeescece eee 557 10,480,000 91 11,765,000 101 9,696,000 84 
Northern Hardwoods ...cccccccccccccccccccs 17 8,160,000 160 261,000 121 5,436,000 146 
Total Hardwoods ..........--seeeeeeeeeees 72 18,640,000 112 18,026,000 107 "15,182,000 9p 
GE GEE wecescccsssccccescssecevescess 515 484,553,000 116 507,750,000 115 532,328,000 116 
FOURTEEN WEEKS: 
Softwoods: ; 
SE WORD cc eccccsccseccesereceocececns 126 507,898,000 102 532,787,000 105 501,733,000 94 
West Comet ..cccccccccces c<eeeveRdenenxaases 171 1,287,411,000 92 1,384,276,000 102 1,416,023,000 102 
WROGNEE. FIMO cccccccccccccccccccesccccccces 118 636,916,000 113 955,284,000 125 952,888,000 116 
Californian Re@wood ..nccccccccccccccccccccs 13 123,862,000 104 126,865,000 118 144,202,000 124 
BOURNE CHBTORD 2c cc cccceseccccvccccccecece 9 39,481,000 118 42,857,000 122 38,880,000 121 
PEE, EMO cc ccccccedecccéccccceesocecees 10 8,447,000 ae 43,416,000 152 39, 617,000 155 
Northern Hemlock ...cccccccccsccccccccccece 18 37,699,000 122 27,246,000 198 26, 325, 000 154 
SE CED 6:2 cbac ane cedescendseereees 465 2,641,714,000 100 3,112,731,000 110 3,119,668,000 107 
Hardwoods: 
PO SOMORES oo 6c cence sseceseaecocose 537 67,740,000 102 97,523,000 124 82,516,000 104 
POSSE TEP WOOED occ cccceccccccceccccces 18 55,469,000 116 43,232,000 150 39,897,000 149 
SE DOE 625s e ce cneeeeesercredeus 71 123,209,000 108 140,755,000 131 122,413,000 115 
CE CEE kcectees soesesesreeucensecewees 518 2, 764, 923, 000 100 3,253,486,000 111 3,242,081,000 107 


7Units of Production. 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to American LumBerMaANn] 


Seatrte, WasH., April 21—The 171 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the two 


weeks ended April 17 reported: 

Production 235,675,000 

Shipments 259,758,000 10.22% over production 
Orders 257,696,000 9.34% over production 


A group of 171 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 

Average weekly cut for fifteen weeks: 

ME -gttaevderecdaaweenekneweneate 100, 920, eee 
sire: Wan tian a iain wae a eae 93,632, 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

April 17 117,838,000 

A group of 171 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended April 17 was 235,675,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows :yngiea 


er 





Shipments Orders Orders 
OS eer 112,873,000 108,132,000 213,966,000 
Domestic 
cargo ..106,386,000 81,522,000 388,704,000 
Export ... 21,911,000 49,454,000 177,424,000 
Local -- 18,588,000 5 oY ere Te 
259,758,000 257,696,000 780,094,000 


A group of 171 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported as fol- 


lows: Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 15 wks. ended 
=" 1A Ane 17, April 18, 
1937 937 1936 
Production 117,838,000 93, G32, 000 100, 1920, 000 
Shipments 129,879,000 101,379, 000 98,344, "000 
Orders 128,848,000 102,437,000 99,406,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Oreans, La., April 21.—Following is 
a summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended April 17: 

Average weekly number of mills, 122; 


Units, 100 
Totals for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 59,659,000 
Mateal BECGUSCION .<ccccsccccccccs 75,145,000 
ee PEP ee 63,415,000 
QHEGTS TOSUVSE ccwcecectesceccese 59,466,000 


’ Number of mills, 123; Units 107 
On ‘April 17, 1937 
Unfilled orders 


‘tie alia ew eee eee 88,150,000 
WOE GOOG ccccccceeccocseceess 319, 022; 000 


*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 


Unit is 275,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production, 








Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 19.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants, of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on April 10: 


Unfilled Orders 
1937 1936 


Gross Stocks 
1936 








Softwooods— Mills 1937 
rere 113 86,091,000 96,914,000 394,602,000 421,198,000 
Pt SE grscceevedcetieennaes 171 794,955,000 488,505,000 1,048,459,000 1,005,927,000 
Mf Rg ere 120 328,367,000 236,079,000 1,211,881,000 1,245,569,000 
California Redwood ............ 13 79,345,000 44,873,000 270,235,000 281,490,000 
Southern CYPresse .ccccccccccecs 9 j ,000 8,212,000 150,376,000 151,661,000 
PD Pe stceeeeecceesee ve 10 10,071,000 6,440,000 107,767,000 107,445,000 
Northern Hemlock ............. 9 6,395,000 6,648,000 92,617,000 88,404,000 
Total Softwoods ........... 445 1,313,101,000 887,671,000 3,275,937,000 3,301,694,000 
Hard woods— 
Southern Hardwoods ........... 56T 29,729,000 33,760,000 118,973,000 114,651,000 
Northern Hardwoods* .......... 13 15,229,000 12,003,000 79,586,000 101,402,000 
Total Har peste pelwared een aieen 69 44,958,000 45,763,000 198,559,000 216,053,000 
WE EE wc ccctcceccevoes 505 1,358,059,000 933,434,000 3,474,496,000 3,517,747,000 
eee 75 47,711,000 47,267,000 61,877,000 60,110,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch flooring... 15 14,074,000 13,840,000 12,062,000 16,006,000 
*Unfilled orders reported by 9 and 13 mills, respectively; stocks by 14 mills. TUnits. 





Four New Types of Glass are 
Discussed by Engineer 


Cities and small towns with streets where 
building fronts turn night into day with trans- 
lucent lighting, through the application of a 
new type of structural flat glass, were described 
to architects, builders and others who attended 
the Producers’ Council club dinner of Chicago. 
Howard M. Alexander, architectural engineer 
in charge of the New Uses and Design depart- 
ment of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., gave a 
scientific discussion and demonstration of four 
types of glass that are influencing radical 
changes in building technique. One of these 
types of glass, now known as Tuf-Flex, is pro- 
duced by heating ordinary plate glass until it 
is almost plastic, and then cooling it suddenly 
by subjecting both surfaces to jets of air. Both 
outer surfaces, cooling more rapidly, are in a 
state of compression, while the inner portions 
of the glass are in tension or pressure in op- 
posite directions. The glass thus has unusual 
resistance to impact and severe thermal shock. 
A two-pound steel ball dropped from a height 
of five or six feet bounces off a %4-inch pane, 
while ordinary glass breaks when struck by the 
ball after a one-foot drop. Recently a three- 
ton elephant stood on a 36-inch square pane, 
Y4-inch thick, supported only at two ends one 
foot above the ground. The glass bent but did 
not break 

A tempered glass in colors is known as Vi- 


trolux, and is made by fire-fusing any desired 
color upon the inner surface of a tempered 
plate glass. The glass can be either opaque or 
translucent. With illumination behind it, this 
glass becomes a vibrant, glowing surface at 
night. Another interesting type of glass now 
available in many colors is an opaque struc- 
tural glass known as Vitrolite. A fourth new 
type of glass is Aklo, a plate glass of special 
composition for windows to absorb heat rays 
of the sun and thus aid in temperature control 
and air-conditioning when used as outer panes 
for double glazing in summer months. 





Western Pine Summary 


PortLanp, Ore., April 17.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended April 10: 
Reports of an average of 115 mills: 


Production ...... 128,309,0 91,642,000 
Shipments ....... 144,544,000 105,022,000 
Orders received... 147, 799, 7000 106,428, 000 


Reports of 120 identical mills: 


ae 10, ry April 11, 1936 
Unfilled orders.... 328,367, 236,079,000 
Gross stocks ..... 1,211, "881, 000 1,245,569,000 


Reports of 120 identical mills: 
c—-Year to = 


“1987 19 
$0 wae «0 eeore 659,615,000 559,406,000 


Production 
eee 975, 080, 000 766, 148, "000 
DE Sckwateenenseoue 970, 904; 000 812, 428, "000 
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New Safety Code for Woods 
Drafted in Oregon 


PorTLAND, Ore., April 17.—Forty representa- 
tives of logging companies and of employees 
met here this week with members of the State 
industrial accident commission, and drafted a 
new safety code for forest operations, intended 
to materially reduce hazards to workers in the 
logging industry. The group was assisted by 
counsel from various engineers who offered 
valuable information and advice. 


Fatalities in the industry in Oregon in the 
past five years totaled 263 among companies 
accepting the protection and provisions of the 
State industrial accident commission. It is es- 
timated that an additional 100 deaths occurred 
in operations of the small number of com- 
panies refusing to follow the code, which is 
optional. 

Observance of the new code, prepared in 
manual form, will be enforceable by statute 
wherever approved, it was announced. 





Province Exempts Log Booms 
from New Harbor Dues 


Vancouver, B. C., April 17.—Cancellation of 
the charge against log booms in British Colum- 
bia was recently received with distinct relief 
by log, pulp and paper interests in the Province. 
Hon. C. D. Howe, minister of transport, issued 
instructions to port wardens that log booms 
were to be exempt from the new harbor dues. 
It is claimed by members of the industry that 
the charge would have meant a total additional 
expense of a half million dollars annually to 
the interests directly concerned. On the British 
Columbia coast, the charges would apply to the 
ports of! Alberni, Chemainus, Comox, Gibsons 
Landing, Ladysmith, Nanaimo, Ocean Falls, 
Powell River, Prince Rupert, Squamish and 
Victoria, and in no way would affect the ports 
of Vancouver, New Westminster or North 
Fraser, which harbors are administered by har- 
bor boards. 





Awarded Millwork Contract 
for Oregon Capitol 


Tacoma, WasH., April 17.—The Tacoma 
Millwork Supply Co. has been awarded the 
contract for supplying all of the interior wood- 
work on the $2,500,000 Oregon State capitol 
now under construction at Salem, according to 
G. L. Davis, manager of the company. The 
order is said to be one of the largest millwork 
contracts ever to be let on the Pacific Coast, 
and will require the Tacoma concern to furnish 
approximately fifteen carloads of interior pan- 
els and inlays, including furnishings for cham- 
bers of the senate and house of representatives. 
The interior of the building will be finished in 
American walnut and riftsawn oak, with inlays 
of Oregon myrtle and burl maple. 





Rebuilt B. C. Mill Is Last Word" 
In Efficiency 


Vicrorta, B. C., April 20—Recently the 
Cameron Lumber Co. (Ltd.) commenced oper- 
ations at its rebuilt sawmill, modern in every 
respect, equipped to meet any market demand 
and constructed with a view to maximum effi- 
ciency. The new mill brings the company to 
greatest capacity in its history, of between 
175,000 and 200,000 feet of lumber per eight- 
hour shift. 


The new building is 246 feet long and two 
Stories high, a complete unit so that from the 
time a log enters until it leaves in the form of 
lumber everything is done in the one building. 
Douglas fir, cedar, spruce and hemlock can be 
manufactured into all dimensions. The mill is 


| completely electrified. 


In the filing room special racks hold the saws 
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in such position that the filer can get at the 
teeth handily with high-speed emery wheels of 
the size suited to the particular saw being 
sharpened. Twice a day the great band saws 
are changed and sent to the filing room, and 
by thus giving special heed to the saws the 
normal life of each averages about six months. 


Approximately $260,000 was spent on con- 
struction of the new mill, and from 200 to 225 
men are now employed in the plant. The com- 
pany is also employing about 135 men at its 
mill at Sooke Lake, and in its main logging 
operations at Port Renfrew on the west coast 
of Vancouver Island. 


J. O. Cameron is president and general man- 
ager of the company, and his brother, D. O. 
Cameron, is vice-president. Associated with 
them are A. W. Millar, secretary-treasurer and 
sales manager; G. W. Wirtanen, chief engi- 
neer in charge of the plant, and S. Crandall, 
yard superintendent. 
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Protest Unequal Reduction in 
California Shingle Rate 


Tacoma, WasH., April 17.—Western Wash- 
ington shingle manufacturers, meeting here 
yesterday, named a committee to protest to 
Pacific Coast railroad lines against a recent in- 
creased freight differential given Portland and 
Vancouver, Wash., over other shingle manu- 
facturing centers of Washington. It is charged 
that a new shingle rate from Portland and 
Vancouver to California points has increased 
the advantage of those points by 4% cents, 
through an unequal reduction applied to cedar 
shingle territory. Appointed to the committee 
were R. M. Ingram, Aberdeen; H. D. Smith, 
Tacoma, and P. H. Olwell, Everett. Repre- 
sented at the meeting were shingle manufac- 
turers from Tacoma, Seattle, Aberdeen, Ho- 
quiam, Edmonds, Everett, Aloha, Markham, 
Port Angeles, Longview and Anacortes. 
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The 
Bearing Mill With Pressure 
Guide—Semi-Portable 


Clark 5-Foot Roller- 





CLARK PORTABLE MILL 


The photograph above shows the 
CLARK 42” Portable Mill. With Built-In 
Carriage Feed Works, to use with Diesel 
or electric drive. 


Clark Bros. Company manufacture a 
complete line of small Band Mills, also 


the auxiliary equipment required for 
saw mill plants. 


Write us for descriptive matter. 


CLARK BROS. COMPANY 


Olean, New York 


GLARK 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., April 19.—Rising construc- 
tion costs serve to focus the attention of pros- 
pective home builders of limited resources upon 
the plans and specifications for low-cost homes 
sponsored by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ and National Lumber Dealers’ associa- 
tions, of which type of houses nearly five thou- 
sand for demonstration purposes are being 
erected in all sections of the country by wide- 
awake retail dealers. This drive has been 
planned to attract the attention of that class of 
wage earner who could finance a home to cost 
between $2,000 and $4,000, and give him the 
most modern home possible at each price level. 

While these associations, the FHA, Federal 
Home Loan Banks and B & L associations have 
been at work providing ways and means for 
home ownership, more than 200 building offi- 
cials from the cities and larger towns of New 
England have been perfecting a building code 
that should be standard in all sections of the 
territory. After two years of study the com- 
pleted Code was adepted on Thursday, April 
15, at the annual three-day conference of the 
New England Building Commissioners held at 
the Statler. Thirty committees, each assigned 
to consideration of a special branch of construc- 
tion and headed by an expert in that field, have 
brought each feature of the code into final form 
for adoption. While safety is the predominant 
noté in these projected regulations, the com- 
mitteés have given due consideration to the 
tremendous demand for new housing at the 
lowest. possible cost consistent with safety. To 
this end, the code has been so drafted as to 
permit maximum economy while grading the 
structure to the special requirements of occu- 
pants. This new code will now set the build- 
ing standards for practically every community 
in the six New England States. It will soon 
be available in printed form. Boston’s building 
commissioner, Edward W. Roemer, who has 
served as president of this regional organization 
through the two-year period that has lead up 
to the perfection of this code, is now succeeded 
by William J. Ennis, supervisor of buildings at 
Hartford, Connecticut. He will appoint a stand- 
ing committee of 25 members to be known as 
the Building Code Committee, whose duty it 
will be to study and pass upon all code prob- 
lems as they arise, and on all new inventions 
and materials as they are offered, to the end 
that the code may be kept abreast of later 
developments suggested by modern research. 

WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—The 
market, apparently, has many months to go 
before prices may be quoted and delivery 
dates promised to the buyer with any assur- 
ance that an order if placed can be loaded 


and shipped as agreed. Five ships dis- 
charged 4,703,718 feet at. Boston piers in 
the first fifteen days of April. A heavy 


British Columbia cargo is due here this 
week. There is a strong poténtial market 
for vastly more lumber than the ships will 
land here during the next ninety days. For 
fir dimension, late June loading, wholesale 
offices here are quoting discounts of $2@2.50 
from page 15% of the West Coast manual, 
with hemlock uniformly at the $4 discount. 
For transit lots of hemlock, the discount is 
$1 less. All available ship space through 
May and June has been covered by orders, 
and now some concern is shown by local re- 
ceivers as to whether these loadings may 
not extend over through July and possibly 
August’ before space will be available. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—There is more buying 
than selling pressure at the moment, for 
all of the active mills have full order files 
that will absorb prospective production well 
into July. The larger Provincial mills, that 
usually winter heavy stocks, have already 
moved most of their standard sizes. Most 
of the river mills are down, and must await 
the arrival of the spring log drives that 
have not yet started from the headwaters. 
A full quota of logs to come down the St. 
John has been cut and hauled to the river 


landings, and favorable driving conditions 
should bring the logs to the mill booms by 
May 15 to June 1. To the extent that the drive 
is delayed, there will be delay in starting the 
mills and in getting needed supplies to the 
retail dealers. Until the success of the log 
drives is assured, the mills are accepting lit- 
tle new business, and are making no changes 
in the price list. Quotations shown on page 
94 of the April 10 issue are unchanged today. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—Opening of the 
spring building season has exhausted the 
supply of lath on many yards, and fresh lots 
from the mills are not available in full car 
shipments so that demand exceeds supply 
by a substantial margin. Quotations re- 
main at $6 for the 1%-inch, and $6.50 for 
the wider size, delivered at Boston rate 
points. Eastern white cedar shingles are ac- 
tive and firm at $5 per thousand for extras; 
$4.50 for clears; $4 for 2nd clears, and $3.75 
for clear walls. Local stocks of waterborne 
red cedar shingles have disappeared from 
the storage yards, with only a few lots of 
Nos. 2 and 3 of the 16-inch XXXXX avail- 
able, and held at premium prices. There is 
no ship space that can be used for moving 
shingles from the West Coast. The cut of 
33%4 cents a hundred pounds in the all-rail 
rate, effective April 16, coupled with the 
scarcity of local storage stocks, now favors 
mill shipments by rail, and there has been 
a rush to place rail orders, subject to ac- 
ceptance by the mills at $5.22 for the 18-inch 
perfections; $4.60 for the 16-inch XXXXX No. 
1; $3.75 for No. 2, and $2.95 for No. 3—de- 
livered at New England points. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS — Woodworkers, 
furniture plants and the wood heel shops 
are hard pressed to secure adequate sup- 
plies of the better grades of maple and birch. 
Stocks that will be available for shipment 
eduring the next ninety days are covered by 
orders, and at prices dictated wholly by the 
seller. Full length 2-inch common and se- 
lect maple is strong at $90, and the short, 
cross-cut, to grade 90 percent usable for 
heels, sells freely at $95. The heel shops 
have succeeded in lifting the price of wood 
heels from 50 to 65 cents a dozen. The pres- 
ent active season that will run to about June 
15, is the most promising of any in the past 





Burned Dry Kiln Replaced In 
Twenty Days 


Orancesure, S. C., April 19—On Jan. 28 
last, W. J. Bleakley, treasurer of the Fairfax 
Manufacturing Co., placed an order with the 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. for a modern Moore cross- 





Moore cross-circulation kiln built in twenty days to 
replace old-type natural draft kiln 


circulation fan kiln to replace an old-style nat- 
ural draft kiln which had burned. Accompany- 
ing picture shows the completed Moore cross- 
circulation kiln on Feb. 18—twenty days later 
—steam on and drying lumber. This is a rec- 
ord for fast service. 

Note that the new Moore cross-circulation 
kiln is of wood frame construction, with tracks 
on ground level and fan system at side. A 
small steam engine runs the fan system, and 
exhaust from this engine goes into the heating 
coils to help dry the lumber. The kiln is 104 
feet long. 
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decade. Sales of inch and thicker maple and 
birch to the woodworkers carry delivery 
dates sixty to ninety days ahead. 


EASTERN PINE—There is a modest eal] 
for inch round edge box at a range of $13 
and $16 f. o. b. cars or trucks at the ship- 
ping point. The supply of winter sawn lots 
is adequate but not excessive. The local de- 
mand for inch square edge box and for the 
better grades, is not pressing, but the move- 
ment to western and southern New England 
and to points as far south as Philadelphia, is 
absorbing all surplus offerings and at prices 
dictated by the seller. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A total of thirty-four cargo boats from the 
West Coast were listed to arrive at the docks 
and lumber terminals in Manhattan, Brooklyn 
and Newark through April, to discharge heavy 
consignments of fir and hemlock. Of these 
thirty-four, fifteen are operated by two lines 
that seek general cargo, of which class of 
freight there are now hundreds of thousands 
of tons on the West Coast piers awaiting ship- 
ment, so there is little space available for 
lumber, even at $14 per thousand, which rate 
now applies as a minimum upon parcels in 
excess of 12,000 feet. All boats are loaded 
to capacity, and in most cases carry a maxi- 
mum deck load of dimension fir and 
hemlock. The difficulty in securing boat 
space, as, when and where wanted—to move 
lots in the order in which the business was 
booked, is an outstanding problem in the 
offices of local intercoastal shippers. The 
cargo must be picked up at each port or mill 
dock, and stowed in such order in the hold 
as to permit delivery in sequence as the boat 
arrives at each Atlantic port. As recently 
as April 3, unshipped orders at the West 
Coast mills were estimated at 908 million feet, 
of which 322 million feet was destined for 
the Atlantic coast. At each loading port 
there are in pile ready to ship parcels that 
have been on order anywhere from thirty to 
150 days. If the boat can be filled to ca- 





pacity at three or four ports, it avoids call- 
ing at eight or ten additional ports to pick 
up lots that had been on order three to five 
months. One local intercoastal office that 
has been wrestling with this problem since 
water shipment was resumed in early Feb- 
ruary, has reached the conclusion that its 
ship space must be used with a view to mov- 
ing the greatest amount of lumber from coast 
to coast in the shortest possible time. “We 
have actually loaded many unsold lots at the 
mills,” said this shipper, “in an effort to save 
time in filling and clearing the ship. Where 
possible we. are diverting these lots to fill 
old orders where the need is most pressing. 
We-are dealing with an unusual situation, 
and in time we hope to resume orderly distri- 
bution. Almost daily we are faced by some 
new labor disturbance, and threatened with 
others, that are calculated to throw our dis- 
tribution machinery all out of gear. Until 
this current strike fever subsides, there is 
and can be little assurance as to when com- 
modities may be transported and delivered, 
or what they are to cost. The strike in our 
Seattle mills during the first half of March 
added 7% cents an-hour to the wage, and 
$1 a thousand to the cost of the lumber. As 
recently as April 12, workers in the log booms 
at Tacoma mills struck, demanding an in- 
crease from $6 for an 8-hour day, to $7.50 
for a 6-hour day. As there were no logs 
coming from the booms to the saws, thirty- 
five hundred sawmill workers had to quit 
work. These tactics are of the essence of 
guerilla warfare. When we send our ships 
to load, they must pick up lots wherever they 
find them.” 

Following the announced drop in the trans- 
continental all-rail rate on red cedar shingles 
from 103% cents per hundred pounds to 7 
cents, there has been a rush to place carload 
orders with the mills. This has been met by 
a new mill price list that absorbs much of 
the gain in the transportation charge. De 
livered prices in this eastern section are: 
No. 1 Perfections, $5.22 per thousand; 16-inch 
XXXXX No. 1, $4.60; No. 2, $3.75; No. 3, $2.9. 
Here we have a drop of 2 cents per thousani 
in the delivered price of Perfections, a drop 
of 9 cents in the No. 1 and No. 3 grades of 
16-inch, and of 14 cents in the No. 2 grade. 
This is set down here as a matter of record 
and not of criticism. Ultimately, higher pro 
duction costs, due to strikes, must lodge with 
the consumer. 
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Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE.—Stocks are 
coming into Baltimore with some freedom 
now, a2 number of vessels having arrived dur- 
ing the last week. The range of prices is 
more or less affected, of course, by increas- 
ing competition from other sections of the 
country, but house construction continues to 
absorb large quantities. 


LONGLEAF PINE—With increased receipts 
from the West Coast, especially of big sizes, 
the pressure to get longleaf pine of the 
bigger dimensions has lost some of its edge, 
put the output of the pine mills continues 
to find ready absorption, and the range of 
values has not been materially changed. Dis- 
tributors find it a little easier to take care 
of the wants of customers. 


CYPRESS,—Potential buyers seem disposed 
to feel that they can occasionally delay buy- 
ing without running the risk of prices get- 
ting away from them. Stocks are about ade- 
quate for current needs. 


DOUGLAS FIR.—There is less anxiety to 
place orders with freedom against a possible 
further marking up of quotations. Require- 
ments of users are still large, and forward- 
ings by water are on an increasing scale, so 
only urgent needs are supplied by rail. 


HARDWOODS.—tThe drive to place business 
has let up somewhat, as mills have made 
some progress in catching up with needs of 
users, so that the scarcity that developed in 
a number of items is believed to be less 
perceptible now. The woodworking estab- 
lishments are still taking impressive quanti- 
ties. Business in the export line is stated 
to be good, though some resistance against 
paying present prices is noted. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade is less active than it was 
afew weeks ago, owing to some extent to 
the presence of labor troubles in various 
sections of the country and the fear that 
these may spread further. Retailers have 
pretty fair stocks on hand in many cases, 
and are buying only as their supplies become 
depleted. In some suburban localities, the 
amount of new building started and in pros- 
pect is larger than anticipated, but construc- 
tion work in the larger cities is backward. 
Prices of various woods are being well main- 
tained. 


HARDWOODS—Buying is on a smaller 
scale than it was a month or two ago, due, 
it is asserted, to labor troubles in large in- 
dustrial plants. Eastern furniture manufac- 
turers are holding off on account of the ap- 
proaching furniture shows. Prices are off a 
little in some woods. 


WESTERN PINES—The market is holding 
steady, as many of the mills are sold up for 
&@ month or two ahead. Retailers are not 
carrying large stocks, as they have found 
difficulty in obtaining all the lumber required. 


NORTHERN PINE—Demand is fairly ac- 
tive and is being helped by the shortage in 
stocks of competitive woods. The industrial 
plants have been buying higher grades in a 
satisfactory way, and prices of these are 
strong. Retailers are buying as supplies are 


y Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Demand in the 
southern States continues very good. In fact, 
some of the large retail yards are now in the 
market for large quantities of yard stock, par- 
ticularly small framing. There has been a 
gs00d demand for B&better and No. 1 com- 
mon. Some buyers have made a decided 
effort to beat down prices on both rough and 
dressed lumber, but most of the mills have 
little stock to offer, and many orders to ship, 
SO any recent weakness in prices of some 
items has disappeared. A great deal of the 
g00d lumber is being sold to planing mills in 
the South, to be worked up into flooring etc., 
and the result is that not much is left for 
other southern retail yards or the yards in 
the North and East. The New HPngland mar- 
ket has not been taking much finish. The 
yards in the South have also been using a 


‘f great deal of stock box in the rough, and 


) quite a bit of stock box is being bought by 
, custom planing mills to be dressed and re- 
) Sawn, then shipped North and East. Prices 
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are holding very firm in both air dried and 
kiln dried stock box, rough. There has been 
no further change in the price of 4/4 edge 
box, air dried or kiln dried, or in low grade 
poplar, tupelo gum or sap gum. Air dried 
roofers have not been moving so briskly, but 
mills have been delayed in shipping and 
therefore their order books compare very 
favorably with stock in sight, so that a de- 
cided attempt is being made to advance 
prices. Most Georgia mills have been offer- 
ing air dried roofers at $19@19.50 f.o.b. cars, 
Georgia Main Line rate. The mills in the 
Carolinas have been asking more, even 
though demand has been light. The demand 
for crating and box bark strips, dressed, has 
been better, and the same is true of small 
rough green framing. In framing, 18- and 
20-foot lengths are very scarce. 





Deatus from falls totaled 25,000 in 1936, 
according to report of the National Safety 
Council. 
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New Woodwork Concern to 
Start Production at Once 


MitwavuKeEgE, Wis., April 19.—The newly 
formed Gillen Woodwork Corp., here, has taken 
over the property of the old Matthew Brothers 
Manufacturing Co. local nationally known 
manufacturer of interior woodwork, which 
closed several months ago after more than 75 
years of business in Milwaukee. 

The new corporation is headed by George 
E. Gillen, who is also treasurer and general 
manager; Robert E. Hackett, vice president, 
and George J. Schmitz, secretary. 

According to Mr. Gillen, manufacture of 
high grade woodwork will be started immedi- 
ately, with sales to be conducted on a national 
basis. His firm also will manufacture a medium 
grade of woodwork and other wood products, 
he said. 
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YELLOW PINE, 
HARDWOODS, 
CYPRESS, 


WEST COAST 
PRODUCTS, 


TREATED LUMBER, 

HARDWOOD FLOORING, 

CEDAR CLOSET LINING, 

PLYWOOD, WALLBOARD 
AND VENEERS 


SHINGLES, ETC. 


class. 


all your needs. 





E can give you extra quality and dependable 
service on soft-textured Arkansas Short Leaf and 
Southern Hardwoods because of our exceptional 
sources of supply—17 well-equipped modern mills in 
a region noted for producing the finest timber of its 


More than that, our broad-gauged service for dealers 
and industrial users includes an unsurpassed variety 
of items and species, some of which are listed at the 
left—also Piling, Car Material, Grain Doors, Treated 
Stock, etc. Avail yourself of our long experience—our 
unusual facilities—our close go-operation in serving 
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Bye life—better design and workman- 
ship—greater satisfaction for your cus- 
tomers—these are proven advantages which 
help you to sell Bradley-Miller Genuine White 
Pine and Ponderosa Frames. Let us tell you 
why. 


Also, you'll save time and money relying on 
us for your lumber needs—Northern White 
Pine—Yellow, Ponderosa and Idaho White 
Pine—Spruce, Fir, Red Cedar lumber and 
shingles—and other Western Forest items. 


QUALITY BOX SHOOKS 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


COASTWISE MOVEMENT—tThe Coastwise 
Lumber Conference report shows a total 
March movement of 65,445,300 feet of lumber 
from Pacific Northwest to California ports, 
compared with 46,977,700 feet in February 
of this year, and 57,485,200 feet in March, 
1936. The March movement to San Fran- 
cisco showed a decline of more than 2,000,000 
feet from March last year. Declines from 
March a year ago were registered at all 
northern California ports, while all southern 
California ports, with exception of Ventura, 
showed considerable increases over March 
last year. At Los Angeles, in March, 1937, 
there was an increase of more than 8,000,000 
feet over the same month last year. The 
amounts of lumber delivered to California 
ports in March follow: 


Feet 

PE ED ec.cccenawequadnee 16,503,800 
EN tens a ee ierh a. Oman eee 572,000 
re 199,400 
CO ee 365,100 
OO ee 351,400 
Bi DUEEGS  occcccccadeocaceorees 43,312,100 
SD deldacanvieesbuvecdues 4,141,500 

PG aselanssodnnee ues eneeaa 65,445,300 


Conservative estimates indicate that during 
March, 1937, a total of 100,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber was moved from the Pacific Northwest 
to California ports by both Conference and 
non-Conference operators. It is believed that 
the present month will see a total of 125,- 
000,000 feet of lumber moved from the Oregon 
and Washington lumber centers to California 
ports by both classes of operators. It is said 
this indicated movement is the heaviest since 
1932. Seventy vessels are reported engaged 
in the trade, and some of the tonnage re- 
cently hauled out had lain idle on San Fran- 
cisco Bay mud flats for many months in some 
cases, and years in others. Five more ves- 
sels are said to be scheduled to re-enter the 
trade shortly. They are the ‘“Cadaretta,” 
tied up since June; the “Carrales,” idle since 
May, 1934; motorship “William Donovan,” 
which has not turned a wheel in trade since 
July, 1926; the “Carlos,” whose last arrival was 
recorded at San Francisco on Sept. 30, 1930, 
and the “Coquina,” in the local harbor since 
April, 1930. San Francisco Bay district ship 
yards are sharing in the lumber boom, as old 
ships being re-engaged for the trade have 
nearly all been surveyed on drydocks and 
repaired. Depletion of lumber stocks during 
the maritime strike, and contemplated con- 
struction projects, are given as reasons for 
the present heavy lumber movement. A 
mining boom, calling for heavy timbers, also 
is a factor. Additional ships entering the 
trade are expected to ease the situation some- 
what. 

CALIFORNIA PINES—The demand for 
Ponderosa lumber is strong. Wholesalers say 
they could sell all they could get their hands 
on, but stocks are so low and broken that 
there is practically none to be had. As a re- 
sult, the price situation is said to be un- 
certain, with some mills asking advances but 
not issuing new lists. Inclement weather 
has kept woods crews idle and stopped deliv- 
ery of logs to mills. Whereas early pros- 
pects seemed favorable to woods work get- 
ting started without unusual delay, it devel- 
oped that in most areas there has been con- 
stant snow and rain. In some few reported 
cases, mills were able to start a month 
ahead of time, but in general, because of 
inability of woods crews to get to work, mills 
will be late getting started, some now being 
a month behind. It is said that eastern buy- 
ers, realizing the situation, have not been 
too insistent. Sugar pine is reported in es- 
sentially the same position; demand is good 
and there are no stocks, 


REDWOOD—Demand is very active. Prices 
are reported firm and strengthening. The 
big problem confronting mills now is to get 
orders out. Stocks of all items are low, and 
said to be the lowest since 1920. Buyers are 
taking green or dry lumber, whichever they 
can get; some are said to be taking green 
lumber and putting it on “sticks” themselves. 
One manufacturer compared the present 
situation at mills to a movie box office line, 
with buyers visioned as lined up a block or 
two long at saws waiting for lumber, each 
grabbing his as it came from the saw. Such 
a situation, it is pointed out, could easily 
develop into retailers bidding between them- 
selves and running prices sky-high. Manu- 
facturers are reported somewhat concerned 
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Market News from Amer 


over possibilities, and are going to do all in 
their power to keep prices in hand. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Local demand continues 
very good. In general, prices are reported 
firm and the market is good. Mills are now 
giving better service on delivery. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The West Coast 
lumber industry has continued its efforts to 
reduce the still tremendous backlog of orders. 
Lack of ships, and a shortage of logs, still 
hinder production and shipping. Meanwhile 
a fair volume of new business is offered, 
some of which can not be placed. Prices 
have settled to figures close to those of two 
weeks ago, and are firm. End of the strike 
of box plant workers has cleared the way 
for industrial peace for a while, it is hoped. 


RAIL—tThere is not much yard buying, 
and ‘business is mostly confined to special 
orders. Local railroads are very much in 
the market, but are having difficulty buying 
their requirements. National railways, too, 
are inquiring for car and maintenance of way 
material. Prices are practically the same as 
they were a fortnight ago, and are very firm. 


INTERCOASTAL— Supply of ship space 
dominates this market. None is available 
until July. Many Atlantic Coast shippers 
here are completely off the market until 
then. The trade is willing to buy for July 
so as to be sure of getting lumber shipped 
during that month, but mills are reluctant 
to accept such business, fearing develop- 
ments that would make it unprofitable. Prices 
are very firm. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—Buying is active. 
Indications are that more lumber will be 
needed than is usual, due to Government and 
home building. The space situation is easing 
somewhat; the Matson line is putting on ad- 
ditional tonnage for May and June; two ships 
will be added in May and one or two in June. 
Pacific Northwest lumbermen and others in- 
terested in Hawaiian trade are active in pro- 
testing passage of. the Jones-O’Mahoney 
sugar bill which would restrict imports of 
sugar from there, so that return lumber space 
would be tighter, and general purchasing by 
the Hawaiian Islands in the Northwest of 





Modern Plant Equipped with 
Latest Machinery 


The accompanying photograph is an aerial 
winter view of the new Building Products Divi- 
sion of The Berger Manufacturing Co. in Can- 
ton, Ohio. The company is a subsidiary of Re- 
public Steel Corporation. The plant is modern 
in construction and appointments, and was for- 
merly occupied by the H. H. Miller Industries 
Co. It has 170,000 square feet of manufacturing 
floor space, and covers 30 acres. The entire 
plant has been newly equipped with the latest 
and most efficient sheet metal fabricating ma- 
chinery for the exclusive production of the new 
Berloy Blue Label line of sheet metal building 
products. 
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agricultural and industrial items, 
lumber, would be reduced. 


EXPORT—Freight rates are so high that 
buyers are holding off. It is almost impossi- 
ble to get space. Lumber to the United King- 
dom moves on a 95 shilling rate; to Japan 
for $17; to Hong Kong for $16, and to 
Shanghai for $17. Inquiry is good from all 
export markets, clears being particularly de- 
sired. Cargo mills have so many old orders 
to get out that they can do little with new 
business. The volume of tonnage has in- 
creased very little; practically the only space 
than can be gotten is distress caused by some 
mills when the ship is ready to receive it be- 
ing unable to furnish lumber for space con- 
tracted. 

SHINGLES—Demand is good. Prices re- 
main at levels of a fortnight ago, and are 
firm. Stocks continue low with production 
slowed down by the difficulty in obtaining 
logs, which has resulted in some mills closing 
down. Three mills at Anacortes were down 
a week and many others are running but one 
shift. Siding mills are competing for logs; 
they are oversold, but some are operating on 
one shift only, being unable to get enough 
logs. 

LOGS—A shortage of all kinds of logs con- 
tinues to bother the mills. There is still con- 
siderable snow in the foothills, where most of 
the big camps are situated. An unusually 
wet April has not helped road conditions any, 
and truck logging is still prohibited on many 
roads. Several weeks or a month will prob- 
ably elapse before input will satisfy the de- 
mand of the mills. Meanwhile prices remain 
very firm at previously published figures. 
“Peewee” fir logs bring $13.50; standards, 
$13@17. Most sales of fir are made on a basis 
of $13, $19 and $25. Cedar shingle logs sell 
at $14 to $18, and lumber logs at $18@24. 
Hemlock logs bring $12.50 to $13. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The lumber indus- 
try in the Columbia Basin territory continues 
to attain a stronger position as the nation’s 
largest building program in seven years gets 
into its summer stride. The market is strong 
on all dimensions of Douglas fir and pines, 
and is firm to strong on virtually all other 
commercial woods produced in this area. 
Prices show a tendency to undergo slight 
advances, despite the fact they have reached 
a level not previously attained since the first 
signs of the recent depression were apparent 
in the building industry. 


INTERCOASTAL—tThe new $14 rate from 
the Pacific Northwest to principal United 
States Atlantic ports became effective April 
14, a rise of $1 a thousand feet. The new 
rate equals the peak attained by the lines 
since they first established a common rate 
structure either voluntary or under Federal 
instructions. The $14 figure was set several 
years ago by the former United States Inter- 
coastal Conference and continued over a pe- 
riod of years, until the general business 
recession forced its reduction. It has fallen 
in the meantime to as low as $7 and $8 a 
thousand feet. The new rate is an advance 
Bookings, 
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of $2 in approximately one year. 
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however, appear unaffected by the advance. 
Shipping agents here say they are booked 
far ahead and are, in fact, overbooked. Ship- 
pers are reported looking around for Ameri- 
can tonnage to enable them to catch up with 
the demand from the East Coast and to sup- 
ply the crying need of consignees there for 
lumber already purchased, but it is said that 
virtually no tonnage is available. In the 
meantime, shipments are far behind orders. 


CALIFORNIA—The market has improved, 
and most of the orders are now being shipped 
by coastwise steam schooners, with a smaller 
proportion going by rail. Prices are stable 
and strong, and not all items are available. 
A very active market is in prospect, with no 
price recessions likely. Buyers appear will- 
ing to pay current higher quotations, due to 
their urgent need for virtually all items. 


NEARBY AND RAII-—Volume of rail or- 
ders continue to be affected by the shortage 
of ship space. The pine areas, which use 
rail almost exclusively, are enjoying a rising 
file of orders and firm prices, and have in- 
creased output both of logs and _ lumber. 
Nearby and local construction has hit its 
greatest stride in eight years, with residen- 
tial construction here approaching the all- 
time level of boom years. Rural construction 
continues strong in western Oregon and 
Washington, and is expeceted to undergo an 
additional impetus by mid-summer when 
1937 crop returns become available. 


FOREIGN—Unshipped material for filling 
old orders is now somewhat piled up because 
of lack of ship space, but foreign business 
is still low compared with domestic. Better 
inquiries from South America are reported— 
even from the long dormant west coast. 


LOGS—Log supply is reported somewhat 
improved locally as conditions in the woods 
improve. Torrential rains and high winds 
the fore part of this week caused some de- 
lays to logging near the sea coast, but pro- 
duction generally is increasing. The local 
river inventory is still low, and selection is 
more limited than producers like to see it. 


Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRDB PINES—The larger lum- 
ber mills in Spokane report that business 
might be classed as “pretty good,” with stock 
quite scarce and prices unchanged. Continu- 
ous rains throughout April, with the excep- 
tion of two days, have tended to delay sea- 
soning, so that stocks are not in shipping 
condition yet. There has been consequent 
delay in loading out orders, but as_ the 
weather opens up more progress is being 
made in meeting the demand. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Business has been 
rather spotty, some mills reporting a good 
volume of new orders while others report 
hew business running behind both shipments 
and production. Production is slightly ahead 
of shipments, so some items are being accu- 
mulated, but stocks continue to be badly 
broken, with most mills still oversold on 
most items of finish, casing, base and mold- 
ings in 14- and 16-foot lengths. Door jamb 
stock, B&better, 5&6/4, is in limited supply, 
While the mills are hard pressed to accumu- 
late enough 1x4- and 6-inch, 7- and 14-foot 
casing to fill current orders. Stocks of com- 
mon items are slightly better assorted than 
any time in the past ten weeks, but some 
mills still report being oversold on No. 2 
6-inch and 1x12-inch, 10- and 20-foot. Cur- 
rent demand is taking 1x8-, 10- and 12-inch 
No. 3 shiplap and boards as fast as these 
items are dry enough to ship. The only real 
surpluses are confined to 1x4-inch Nos. 2 and 
3 strips, with a few mills showing limited 
quantities of 1x2-inch No. 2 and 1x6-inch 
No. 3 air dried stock. No. 2 flooring, 4-inch, 
is fairly plentiful in both droppings and strip 
srades.. Continued demand for car siding 
and car lining is taking these items as fast 
as they can be accumulated. The price struc- 
ture is holding very steady as a whole, al- 
though an occasional list of special surplus 
items is offered the trade at slight conces- 
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sions. It is still difficult to get quick ship- 
ment on badly mixed orders. The small mills 
are making some concessions on straight 
cars of shiplap, ‘boards and dimension, but 
are unwilling to accept orders for deferred 
shipment. Both the large and small mills 
report that logs are scarcer than ever before 
at this season. Any rainfall of consequence 
during the remainder of this month is cer- 
tain to cause a number of mills to run out 
of logs at least temporarily. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—A larger num- 
ber of inquiries for straight cars of oak floor- 
ing were received this week than for any 
similar period since the peak of the flood 
scare. Many dealers now seem ready to 
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place orders for practically all items of oak 
flooring for shipment at the mills’ conve- 
nience. Some buyers are shopping around, 
endeavoring to pick up bargains, but very 
few concessions are known to have been 
made, and these applied largely to No. 2 com- 
mon. Although there is no large surplus of 
No. 2, some mills prefer to sell this grade 
ahead of production rather than have an ac- 
cumulation. Demand for nearly all items of 
hardwood continues to be very satisfactory, 
although there has been some easing off in 
demand for 4/4 common and better sap gum. 
Dry stocks are still very limited, but owners 
now appear more anxious to sell as stocks 
become dry enough to ship. Some mills still 
report difficulty in filling mixed car orders 
where any quantity of clear sap or red gum 
is required. Both 4/4 and 5/4 FAS white 
and red oak continue in limited supply. With 
warmer weather near, stocks will dry out 
more rapidly than heretofore, but producers 
believe demand for the next sixty days will 
absorb stocks as they become dry enough to 
ship. Due to the heavy curtailment of pro- 
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Conserve Your Working Capital 
To Increase Sales and Profits 


Increasing your volume of business and adding to the 
number of customer accounts, increases the need for 
reliable credit and sales information. 


Information about new accounts is imperative and, of 
course, the current credit status of your old customers 
is equally as important, because changes in financial 
standings often develop in a surprisingly short time. 


You cannot go on extending credit in even moderate 
amounts and feel safe, without having some reliable 
source of credit information to back up your judgment. 
You need the benefit of the latest possible information 
developed, and this is made available to you through 
the industry's own credit reporting agency. 


The lumber industry knows that the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Rating Book, supplemented TWICE-A-WEEK, is 
the unquestioned credit authority in its field, and that 
the vital credit information it gives to subscribers cannot 
be obtained from any other source. 


In your office, this book is kept right up-to-date by the 
TWICE-A-WEEK Supplements, through which you get 
the benefit of the Delinquent Unpaid Accounts Report 
contributed to each month by members of the large 
manufacturer and jobber Associations, which informa- 
tion is made available to all subscribers. 


Use the Credit Rating Book also as a directory of 
concerns that buy lumber and allied products in carlots, 
and for a list of mills and all other sources of lumber sup- 
Write the Lumbermen’s Credit Association Inc., 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois, or 99 Wall 
Street, New York City. They will be pleased to advise 
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duction during the latter part of January and 
February, there will be a period this sum- 
mer when only very limited amounts of hard- 
wood will be available. Most mills report 
real difficulty in securing enough logs to 
keep their sawmills operating for anything 
like full time. Logging is still restricted, 
and any further rain in the near future will 
bring on a serious log shortage and cause a 
material drop in production. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WoOODS—Curtailed produc- 
tion, necessitated by lack of logs, is the big 
problem confronting mill operators in this 
district. So far, only two mills, the St. Paul 
and Tacoma Lumber Co. and the sawmill and 
veneer plant of the Peterman Manufacturing 
Co., have suspended operations because of 
the strike of the Boommen & Rafters Union 
which started here last Monday. But log 
supplies of other tidewater mills are being 
affected and these mills may be forced to sus- 
pend soon if the controversy is not settled. 
Lack of shipping space for some of the water 
markets is another problem facing the mill 
men. Orders are coming in steadily and bus- 
iness in general is good. Many cargoes are 
reported awaiting intercoastal shipment as 
soon as space is available. Intercoastal rates 
are reported to be around $14 a thousand, the 
highest in some time. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER RATES—A raise in 
the rate for moving lumber to the St. Louis 
area by way of the Mississippi River, and a 
corresponding cut in the rate to Chicago by 
the same route, was announced here this 
week. The rate is now $17.83 for 42-foot 
lumber and under, and $22.29 for lumber from 
42 to 62 feet long, transported from New 
Orleans to either St. Louis or Chicago on the 
Federal Barge Lines. To get the rate, barge 
loads of 300,000 feet must be carried, all 
loaded from one ship at New Orleans and un- 
loaded at one point on the Mississippi River. 
This rate, according to shipping men, com- 
petes with the rail rate into the Chicago 
market, which is 72 cents a hundred. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS—Prominent figures 
in the cypress industry noted a slight reces- 
sion at some points along the line, but ship- 
ments continued to exceed the current cut, 
and mills had no hope for filling out their 
stocks. Dry stock in some dimensions has 
been hard to get for months past. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Lumber is increasingly 
difficult to get, practically all operators agree. 
Mills, as for weeks past, are running at full 
blast. Prices are strong, with a rising ten- 
dency. 

HARDWOODS—Some items have shown a 
little weakness in the last few weeks, but 
there is little change in the market as a 
whole. 

CYPRESS SHINGLES, LATH—Dry stock in 
a number of items is very scarce, but as a 
rule satisfactory substitutions are being 
made, and orders are loaded promptly. 


New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Volume of orders has 
increased during the last two weeks, and 
prices are on practically the same basis as 
during the latter part of March and firm. 
There has been no accumulation of the items 
that have been in short supply for so long. 
Logging conditions are improving, however. 
Local yards are well stocked. In Louisiana 
fifteen new industrial plants are being lo- 
cated as a result of the efforts of the State 
admistration, and will require much material. 


HARDWOODS—Despite an undercurrent of 
rumors that there has been a decline in 
prices of some species, the exchanges state 
that no decline is apparent from the daily 
reports of orders, except occasionally. No 
increase in supply has been possible, for most 
mills have had some difficulty in running to 
their settled capacity on account of rains 
and other happenings that are causes of 
temporary slowing down. There is un- 
doubtedly a shortage in all items of species 
that form the bulk of the sales of the hard- 
wood mills in New Orleans producing terri- 
tory. The supply of oak of all grades, and 
of the gums in shipping-dry condition, is 
still 


away below the amounts the mills 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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J. B. Petrus, co-owner of the Midwest Wal- 
nut Co., Council Bluffs, lowa, called on the lum- 
ber trade in Chicago this week. 


J. E. Gerich, president of MacGillis & Gibbs 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., visited friends in the Chi- 
cago lumber industry April 20. 


Ben Franklin, associated with various lumber 
companies in Chicago for eleven years, called 
on old acquaintances in the city last week. 


_ Ray Dickens, foreman for the Foley Lumber 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., was injured in an auto- 
mobile accident near Perry, Fla., April 18. 


Building Material Wholesalers (Inc.) plans 
to move its office and warehouse May 1 from 
510 to 286 Rutherford Avenue in the Charles- 
town district of Boston. 


H. L. Bravo of Pittsburgh, Pa., field repre- 
sentative of the Bradley Lumber Sales Co., 
Warren, Ark., is taking a vacation trip to the 
Island of Jamaica. 


H. R. Paine, Jr., has been named manager 
of the West Memphis (Ark.) Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. succeeding C. H. Eboe, who has gone 
to Fort Smith, Ark. 


C. W. Sparling, Saginaw, Mich., lumber sales 
representative, called on the lumber trade in 
Chicago one day this week en route home from 
a business trip to St. Louis. 


R. G. Walling, former vice president of the 
Los Nietos Valley Bank, has been named vice 
president and general manager of the Skid- 
more Lumber Co. at Downey, Calif. 


R. T. Jones, president of the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
has returned home after spending the winter 
at his Southern home in Miami Beach, Fla. 


Claude R. Roach has been appointed mana- 
ger of the East Arkansas Builders Supply Co., 
Jonesboro, Ark., to succeed S. B. Grimes who 
plans to engage in the lumber business at Troy, 
Tenn. 

Ernest W. Demarest, Tacoma, Wash., presi- 
dent of the Pacific National Lumber Co., has 
been named a member of the resolutions com- 
mittee of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


The Wood Bros. Co., Santa Cruz, Calif., has 
engaged Ernie Miller, architect who has 
achieved prominence in San Francisco building 
circles, to manage its home building service 
department. 


W. W. Buck, a Midwest representative of the 
Mississippi Valley Hardwood Co. (Inc.), Mem- 
phis, Tenn., attended the luncheon April 13 of 
the National Association of Hardwood Whole- 
salers at the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. 


_ A tour of the yellow pine and cypress mills 
in Mississippi and Alabama is being made by 
Edwin H. Ward, sales manager of the Dwight 
Hinckley Lumber Co., Cincinnati, and former 
president of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club. 


Ralph Ely, of the Ely-Thomas Lumber Co., 
Camden-on-Gauley, W. Va., called on the Mac- 
Lea Lumber Co. and other yards in Baltimore, 
Md., April 14. Mr. Ely reported that the band 
mill being erected for the company at Stuart, 
Va., would get into production about June 1. 


Philip Garland, manager of the Tacoma, 
Wash., plant of the Oregon-Washington Ply- 
wood Co., and Herbert Bachrach are defending 
the Pierce County Contract Bridge champion- 
ship which they won in 1936. The pair is con- 
ceded a good chance to retain the title. 


James DeRemer, who has served in the past 
as manager of several lumber yards in Pueblo, 
Colo., has become city sales manager of the 





Brown Lumber Co. Earl Brown, who took 
over the _business ten months ago, states that 
business is showing a substantial increase. 


John F. Meyer, manager of the Southern 
Building Products Corp., the Savannah (Ga.) 
plant of the Certainteed Corp., is being trans- 
ferred to the factory of the corporation at Rich- 
mond, Calif. The change in managership is a 
promotion for Mr. Meyer. 


Mrs. Gertrude C. Zimmerman, wife of Mayor 
George J. Zimmerman, is at the head of a new 
retail company established in Buffalo, N. Y., to 
be known as the Zimmerman Lumber Co. The 
business is being carried on in the office and 
yard formerly occupied by Zimmerman Lum- 
ber (Inc.). 


After serving as auditor of the Crossett 
Lumber Co. at Crossett, Ark., since 1918, I. M. 
Barnes has resigned to become office manager 
of the new pulp and paper mill just completed. 
Mr. Barnes, who has been mayor of the town 
for the past fourteen years, has likewise re- 
signed from that position. 


The Garrettson-Ellis Lumber Co. of Spring- 
field, Mass., has added Robert G. Stone to its 
selling staff, to visit the buyers in eastern New 
England. Mr. Stone is a son of the late George 
W. Stone of the Stone Lumber Co., Boston. 
For a number of years prior to 1930 he repre- 
sented Arthur E. Lane of New York in the 
New England field. 


Jerry H. Sullivan, son of the late Robert L. 
Sullivan, who was an executive of the Western 
Lumber Co., has been named manager of the 
Ocean Beacii Lumber Co., a branch of Western 
Lumber Co., both of San Diego, Calif. Ap- 
pointment is also announced of J. E. Spear as 
manager of the Pacific Beach (Calif.) Lumber 
Co., another branch of Western Lumber Co. 

J. E. Slaughter, secretary Central Lumber 
Co., Stillwater, Minn., has notified the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN that his concern has pur- 
chased the yard of the Badger State Lumber 
Co. at Menomonie, Wis., and will operate it 
under the name of Badger State Yard, a Wis- 
consin corporation. J. M. Sand, a member of 
the old company, will be secretary and manager. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Griswold left Portland, 
Ore., this week for a trip to Minneapolis, Du- 
luth and Chicago. Mr. Griswold is owner of 
the Griswold Lumber Co, Portland, and presi- 
dent of the Carlton Manufacturing Co., Carlton, 
Ore. For more than twenty-five years Mr. 
Griswold has been prominently identified with 
selling and manufacturing lumber in Portland 
and vicinity. 

Thirty years of continuous service with the 
Helena, Ark., office of the Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co. by F. W. Schatz, general manager 
of the southern division, were recognized by 
the firm with the presentation of a wrist watch. 
Mr. Schatz’ association with the company be- 
gan April 1, 1907, at the Cairo, Ill., branch. 
He went to Helena as genera! manager on 
Jan. 1, 1925. 

The Stephenson Lumber Co. of Butte, Mont. 
has been purchased by the Monarch Lumber 
Co., whose headquarters is in Great Falls, Mont. 
The Monarch Lumber Co. operates fifty yards 
in Montana. W. E. Delman of Huntley will 
be manager of the Butte branch, it was an- 
nounced by Robert M. Graham, vice president 
and general manager of the Monarch Lumber 
Co. Mr, Stephenson started his lumber busi- 
ness in 1915. 

It was announced April 20 by E. L. Chiasson, 
who recently dissolved his affiliation with the 
Mack-Chiasson Lumber Co. (Inc.) at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., that he will operate in the whole- 
sale field under his own name at 3551 Hed- 
rick Street. Mr. Chiasson is a director of the 
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Jacksonville Wholesale Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. E, E, Mack has started the Mack Cypress 
Co. (Inc.) as successor to the Mack-Chiasson 
Lumber Co. (Inc.). 





Lumbermen Have Birthdays 


Boston, Mass., April 19.—A number of vet- 
eran Massachusetts lumbermen have celebrated, 
or soon will, important birthdays. First in 
chronological order was the 81st milestone of 
Walter E. R. Nye, head of the Sagamore 
(Mass.) Lumber & Coal Co., (Inc.) A large 
family group gathered at the home for dinner 
April 4. Monday, April 12, marked the 82nd 
birthday of Horace B. Shepard, head of the 
Shepard & Morse Lumber Co. of Boston and 
New York. On April 26, William G. Barker 
of Salem and Marblehead will reach his 91st 
birthday. For many years a leading whole- 
saler of eastern spruce at Boston, he retired 
about ten years ago. On May 10, Galen A. 
Parker of the hardwood firm of Parker & Page, 
Cambridge, Mass., will reach his 90th mile- 
stone, and as usual will commute from his home 
in Reading to give regular attention to his du- 
ties as treasurer of the lumber company. He 
was born in and has always made his home 
in Reading. He has commuted regularly over 
the Boston & Maine railroad seventy-two years 
and is classed by the officials of that road as 
the longest service commuter on the system. 


Added to Firm's Oregon Staff 


PorTLAND, Ore., April 17.—Latest addition to 
the Portland staff of the Ralph L. Smith Lum- 
ber Co. is J. E. Cool of this city. Mr. Cool will 
be assistant to Clay Brown, manager, and will 
devote the major portion of his time to en- 
larging the wholesale business of the Portland 
ofice. Before coming to the Smith organiza- 
tion, Mr. Cool was manager of the Columbia 
River district office of the West Coast Lumber- 
man’s Association. Several years ago he came 
to Portland as manager of the Portland sales 
office for the Oregon-American Lumber Co. 
General offices of the Ralph L. Smith Lumber 
Co, are in Kansas City, Mo. 

—_—S 


Insulation Firm Promotes Five 


MINNEAPOLIS, M1Inn., April 19.—The Insulite 
Co. has announced five promotions in its organ- 
ization. To keep pace with the increasing de- 
mand for Insulite products among industrial 
users, T. J. Lindstrom, former sales manager 
in the Northwest district, is now Western man- 
ager. He has been with the company for ten 
years. 

Coincident with Mr. Lindstrom’s appointment 
was that of O. R. Levene to the Eastern man- 
agership of industrial sales. E. N. Welsh, 
until recently assistant to the sales manager in 
the Central district, Chicago, has been advanced 
to assistant to the manager of the general sales 
department in Minneapolis. A. G. Jacobson, 
formerly roof insulation specialist in the Cen- 
tral district, has succeeded Mr. Welsh. Ray 
Lavelle has been appointed sales assistant with 
supervision over three Northwest district sales 
territories in North Dakota and Montana, after 
serving until recently as a territorial sales rep- 
resentative in North Dakota. 

—_—_—_—_—— 


March Building Totals $5,885,579 
for Chicago and Suburbs 


Building permits for construction amounting 
to $5,885,579 were issued in Chicago and its 
suburban region during March. This is a big 
increase over the figure of $4,212,372 for Feb- 
ruary of this year, and over a million dollars 
above the March, 1936 amount of $4,670,118. 
The cause for the impressive March total is the 
volume of $3,666,255 in permits in the fifty- 
seven communities around Chicago which make 
up the suburban report. This sum was almost 
double that of the previous month for the 
group. Chicago’s comparative amounts showed 
$2,119,324 for March, 1937, and $1,937,118 for 
the same period a year ago. 

Despite the building impetus, contractors who 
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build homes of good quality feel that the rising 
cost of materials makes it impossible for more 
than one-tenth of the 50,000 in this region who 
would like to put up homes to do so. The 
president of one construction firm states that 
the same six-room residence which he could 
erect last year for $9,000 costs $10,800 now. 
The rise in cost of materials for a dwelling 
runs from 15 percent to 100 percent on the 
various items, he said. The contractor proved 
that the rising costs were retarding progress 
by showing eight orders for homes which his 
company had to reject because the people were 
unable to build due to the cost so far exceed- 
ing their expectations. 


Hundreds See Mahogany Exhibit 


One of the most attractive and complete cab- 
inetwood displays ever assembled is on public 
view until May 1 in the furniture department 
of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. It is the 
property of Mahogany Association (Inc.), and 
has drawn hundreds of interested visitors daily 
since being placed on exhibition a few days ago. 

The display shows the range of old and mod- 
ern finishes, the variety of beautiful zrains and 
figures which can be secured in the wood, and 
illustrates solid and plywood construction. An- 
other feature of the exhibit is the depicting of 
a mahogany tree, and its trip from its forest 
locale in the tropics to use in the other sections 
of the world. The great period furniture styles 
are also on parade. 











Jottings From a Roving 
Editor's Notebook 


(Continued from Page 29) 
etc., that has been in storage for years and 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 


28 Church Street, Buffalo, N.  s 
Specializing in 


PLYWOOD of every description 





“The Heart Content’’ 


Have you delayed giving your wife this new book 
by ‘‘the lumberman poet’’? Let us send it to you 
—take it home to her—how it will cheer her up! 
$1.50 postpaid. 

Address the Publisher 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





in arranging a delightfully cozy and pleasant 
home where they can live in real comfort and 
entertain their friends. Mr. Costello has repre- 
sented the Simonds company in Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, and in other Eastern 
countries and islands of the sea, and he and 
Mrs. Costello have many interesting souvenirs 
of the various countries in which they have 
lived and traveled, with which they are beau- 
tifying their new home. 


\? 
~~ 


F PLANS NOW under consideration are 
perfected, as they are expected to be, Bude, 
Miss., formerly the location of the great lumber 
manufacturing plant of the Homochitto Lumber 
Co., soon will be humming again with activity 
incident to the erection there of a paper mill 
to utilize pulp from southern pine. Recently 
a group of northern and eastern capitalists 
interested in paper have been making a careful 
inspection of this section as the possible loca- 
tion for a paper mill. Piloted by G. F. Royce, 
of Scranton, Pa., and S. H. Moreton, of Brook- 
haven, Miss., representing the J. J. Newman 
and Homochitto interests, these men have 
looked into labor and housing conditions, trans- 
portation facilities and pulp-wood supply, and 
have been most favorably impressed with Bude 
as a location for this proposed plant. Governor 
Hugh White joined the party at Bude and at 
a banquet there made an impromptu address, 
following which one of the visitors was heard 
to remark: “I have been a little doubtful as 
to the advisability of coming to Mississippi, 
but after hearing the Governor’s talk I am 
convinced that this is the place for us. In fact, 
I would like to live in a State that has a chief 
executive like Governor White.” Preliminary 
arrangements are well under way, and it now 
seems pretty certain that the proposed paper 
mill will be located at Bude, where it is 
expected, through correct conservation methods, 
to find a permanent supply of yellow pine 
for pulp-wood, 


\2 
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Try 7 & Dwn for 
Maisel= Hardwood 
Lumber 
Guned ond = CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


432 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 





Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








Anything in 
CYPRESS 


from CHICAGO STOCKS 
HUSS LUMBER COMPANY 


2301 N. Racine Ave. 




















on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices 


New Orleans, La., for sales 





made in the period April 6-9, but, where prices for this period were not available, 
prices for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 
West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Standard No. 3 Fencing, No. 3 Dimension, 
Lengths, 1x6” Standard Lengths Random Length 
1x3 rift— No. 117— eS 16.34 17.19 
B&btr Sht. 70.75 70.00|/B&better.. 40.00 37.33]}1x6 ...... 20.22 20.88]2x4 Short- 
No. 1 - 55.38 59.88)No. 1 .... 37.90 *40.00/1x6CM ... 21.77 20.64] leaf .... 20.73 19.67 
No. 3 20. coer 80.00 ing 13600 
Ix3 flat grain— B&better.. 47.50 *48.00 N 
“ o. 3 Shiplap and tleaf a 
B&better.. 44.10 45.48 0 a ny. = 6.08) ERS ees «pe eettont & Longions 
No. 1 .... 40.50 43.55/Assorted patterns Lengths 
No. 2 .... 30.00 30.48/B&better.. 45.20 44.80 ~ : teens oye 37-73 
1x4 rift— No. 1 .. 42.75 39.78 1x8, ere 23.34 20.87 $210 tenes 17°87 19°00 
Bé&better.. 70.75 70.40 Rough Finish ett **""" 99°43 20.92)/2x12 ..... *19.76 18.00 
No. 1, Sht. sei 256.28 10-20’ 
No. 2 .. 4.75 *41. 
: . B&better— 
(x4 flat grain— Inch thick— No. 1 Shortleaf 
B&better.. 46.98 46.60]4 ........ *49.00 *45.00 Dimension Timbers, 20 & Under, 
iS eras § oe * . 5 peers *49.40 48.50)3x4 No. 1 
No. 2 .... 25.00 2466/8 ........ .. *47.50]12 & 14... 30.46 26.81 
1x5&10 Ty ees 31.32 27.54 shortleat— 
Ceiling, Standard | ae se 70.00 9x6 eR ee 
sagas S&6/4 thick— = — 12 & 14... 27.32 24.44/4x6—8x8.. 27:13 25.95 
%4xi— 4-8  nwcoes 65.50 59.00/16 ....... 7.62 25.82/3@4x10 ...*33:00 ..... 
B&better.. 40.00 37.25]5&10 ..... 71.00 66.00) 9.8 5x10-10x10 31.00 .... 
c weneaae 88.00 78.00 a ss - 3&4x12 ... 38.37 *47.00 
5 x4— Stee 12 & 14... 28.72 26.64)° cis 37°91 #3690 
B&better.. 37.23 35.61 © Base & Jamb |1° -:::::: 29.40 26.58]? . “6 
No. 1 —— 33.45 oe, oy 2x10 
9 — 
Pustition, Standasé | pabetter, a oonneks 37°31 33:29|Railroad Material 
Lengths 7 eee 62.32 58.63/46 ‘"""**° 3725 32:18 
%x4&6— eee .... Coal S656... °° = . 
B&better.. 48.50 46.00}1x5&10 ... 67.05 62.25)2x12 B&better— 
9 
No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ 12 & 14 eae Het 1x4— 
Surfaced Finish, i——_~== F pel een 50.00 
10-20’ i eae 42.32 44.66 10 5 cenit ate 51.00 
wn SS Bean 43.38 44.44 Ne. 3 Shortleaf cic 
Inch thick— No. 1 Shiplap and Dimension D cesenced *53.00 
 ygreeoney 58.29 50.19 Boards, 10-20’ x4 
De aha aledts 59.63 51.47]/1x8 ...... 43.21 44.86/12 & 14 28.25 21.52|No. 1— 
Ce 59.83 51.63)1x5&10 ... 46.36 45.90/16 ....... 29.51 23.79 —_ 
TS pesee 66.94 58.93/1x12 ..... 59.41 62.25 lore _ 
er 61.31 55.95 s Bhd ote 42.00 *44.00 
tae 83.66 72.58] Ne 3 Fencing & cm |12 & 14 23.17 21.44 
5&6/4 thick— Standard Lengths i. pla: eed oc 23.65 22.66 _ a 
6 $...- & 62.70 me OG! ORE wore ‘ 
ae occ 78.75 69.88|1%4 <---> 20-68 22-82) 10 6 a4... 25.54 23.11 
| eles s: See” CS | 26.99 24.25 
— No. 2 Shiplap and 2x10 
Inch thick— Boards, Std. Lgth. 12 & 9 Plaster Lath 
" 14... 26.59 23.89 
nein eae 52.75 47.00 : 16 - 
SeesteGen .j. FEO cccvcse 25.37 24.70 
- -vhveeee 50.00 45.30 %x1%”", 4 
Sets 51.88 45.31|1x8 ...... 26.82 25.12|/2x12 ’ 
1x5&10 56.76 51.45|1x10 ..... 27.05 25.82/12 & 14 24.86 22.63]No. 1 .... 4.65 4.59 
ewe 64.40 *66.00/1x12 ..... SSS STSGHE .cccc. 25.78 24.00 No. 2..... 3.84 3.88 











OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 


#x2%” 


of origin: 


Clr. qtd. wht... 
Clr. qtd. red..... 77.00 


Sel. qtd wht.... 75.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 74.00 
Clr. pin. wht.... 88.00 
Clr. pln, red.... 75.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 73.00 
Sel. pin. red..... 70.00 


No. 1 com. wht.. 61.00 
No. 1 com. red... 60.00 
me 2 GOR. sc ccns 37.00 


Clr. qtd. 


Cy Ge SO ciecteewss 
0 A eee 
es Se, Mca d+ canoe ae 


Clr. pln. 


Ct Ss ss 8's 6 ve wees 


Sel. pln. 


a: ee Miweese ceca 


No. 1 com. red........- 
re ee 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
##-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 


fs-inch, $4.50 


Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by ageing to the above the followin 


entials 


f-inch, $3. 





gured on Memphis origin: 
#-inch week $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 


$#x1%” %x2” %x1%” 
$75.00 $73.00 $62.06 
65.00 63.00 62.00 
60.00 62.00 55.00 
60.00 57.00 55.00 
63.00 64.00 48.00 
61.00 58.00 49.00 
58.00 54.00 46.00 
59.00 48.00 46.00 
48.00 46.00 38.00 
50.00 44.00 40.00 
28.00 30.00 24.00 
Y%yx2” %x1%” x2” 
-$80.00 $80.00 cons 
. 75.00 75.00 cove 
. 73.00 68.00 a“ 
. 71.00 68.00 cose 
- 75.00 74.00 73.00 
- 69.00 68.00 66.00 
- 67.00 66.00 64.00 
- 64.00 63.00 62.00 
- 57.00 54.00 55.00 
- 55.00 53.00 53.00 


differ- 
For 








WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., April 17.—Prices for red 
cedar, siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills, are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 


' Clear eae —- 
a an MC ee $29.00 $25.00 $22.00 
tna MLR eee 32.00 28.00 25.00 
ne 36.00 33.00 29.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding, %4-inch 
SU aucws ws & wate Grd, ab le ahaa eae eee $52.00 
RE See ae or tpaner a 2 eee Meee lets) 58.00 
re re om ee anno 67.00 

Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 6-16’ 

82S or S4S 

or Rough 
SEE Gaia Wadrabeaenmwiddabe ete eueaeee $ 63.00 
STE, ale Ba Ris ann ain ealaig + maw eee 68.00 
EE 2icii08 a ar Dasara 3a ah ial ead each ala ae 75.00 
aA: Wier W ara aidl Geevieeniio ey Baka @ orm teacaeucenae 87.00 
EINE Rp, Se ea se eS A 92.00 
EE ik un lalearaciarnts a guuid de ir S'd: biaiwie oa 97.00 
a oe a RNG ahs oe atl onan ge ie ae 107.00 
lS eee a ROSA Ce mae pene Re amy 112.00 

Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 

ips ST ESS SEA ERRNO NPN Ske Oe MRR Rees $37.00 
BI Sait ar Si coc i ich aca ahaa al as salcalan diode anaicearad 44.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Léngths 
Series 8000— 


I sn ok Siw a xk oes wae 59% 

Meee HO GE GUGE soc vccccccccvccceures 54% 
Series 7000— 

a es 59% 

BEES DSP BIE GUNG sc ces cccccccccccenr 54% 

Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 10’ 

100 lin.ft 

DEE -dtedeeenh wceheawukews se ses aeue neue .32 

DE | 1 ciy Mikelndd HARE ERAodGeabe dbus eek -37 

SEY” Seria er eatellce Sade dona are a wea @ eels ne emmaaae -50 





April 24, 1937 


THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, from 
reports of sales made during the week ended 
April 13: 





me Red Gum Mixed Oak 
TP 81.00 er pai Sd. W ries 
No. 1 & Sel— Sd wormy— 
5/4 ...... 47.50 | 4/4 ...... 27.25 
ee 52.50 Body grade, No. 1— 
Plain Red Gum hn wea 8 a0 eH 
. epee 7.00 
No. 1 & Sel— . > abaeneae 52.00 
eee 45.00 8/4 66.50 

Qrtd. Sap Gum = | “’ °"**’ es 
FAS— Plain Poplar 
oe tcewes 50.25 FAS— 

5/4 ..52.50@53.75 ae 67.00 @ 72.00 

ae 55.50 Se ee 73.00 

ae SS.BG t S66 ccs crs 77.50 

No. 1 & Sel— Saps— 

pi aS er 53.75 4/4 eu 50.25 
Saps & Sel— 

Stein Sap Gum a 47.00 
FAS— No. 1 & Sel— 

4/4 eee eee 50.25 4/4 a. 39.00 
5/4 eee eee 55.50 8/4 Ad ae 48.50 
No. 1 & Sel— _ | No. 2-A 

{4 ,..... 39.25 | 5/4 ......31.75@33.50 
No. 2 m— 3 6/4 32.75 
. eee 18.50@20.00 | no. o:p 

| ee 19.00 @ 21.75 4/4 e nee 19.00 
SS aaa 37.75 : iy A h 

No. 3 Com— FAS s 

WS sores igude 54.00 

Qrtd, Black Gum te ee 64.00 @65.00 
FAS— No. 1 & Sel— 

. aaa 49.00 Mee teak 43.00 @ 46.00 
ey: Berane 50.25 4 Seer ee 48.00 

By scares 59.00 

No. 1 & Sel— . mqeeh 

ete 4b hee 

2 ao.00 § TF teres — 
Plain Tupelo Log ua 

No. 1 & Sel—  ) aes 30.50 

5 ree ee eo: ee 34.00 

No. 2 Com oe 33.50 
eat oes 20.00 Cottonwood 

Plain White Oak FAS 
, — — is fees 41.00 
PE siownes 70.00 @75.00 No. 2 Com— 
eve nea Ley top aeons 24.00 

gee -50 5.00 
_...... 100.00 | _ Willew 
No. 1 & Sel— No. 1 & Sel— 

; 7 4/4 39.00@39.75 
ee 43.75 @ 45.00 [4 seven . ( 
|, aS 48.00 @56.00 Magnolia 
ame 54.00 —_- —— 

eeeee (2.40 

. Plain Red Oak i 16 

AS— . ee casas 42.75 
ee 54.50@59.75 
ee 65.50 Pecan 

gatas 67.50 Log run— 
No. 1 & Sel— eer 28.00 
 Eerrer 36.50 @ 42.00 Ge) ae awa 30.00 





CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight, on sales made during the week 
ended April 13: 


Floorin 

al No. 1 No. 2 
Bé&btr. Com. Com. 
NURI iinsins a: Subictinde piece ee $49.50 $45.50 $29.30 
WOE. ea ekicvaeeeoene 46.60 44.00 30.40 

Celling 
OE © .cciximassitlecove wale 27.80 $26.50 $18.80 
Finish, Dressed, B&Better 
BER csncacsewen $50.55 . eres $61.55 
DY Scaweeut esa 53.20 EE Pag oy wicvatoe's 73.65 
are 51.50 , >. as 72.50 
Be Sietcwrcus 54.75 BPEMES cies ces 83.40 
Boards, Dressed 

No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Co Com. Com. 
RA epee $45.60 $25.85 $17.10 

cS eee ree 46.80 26.55 abs 
} see 46.65 27.65 23.25 
RE ret 47.50 27.25 23.00 
MED ciara gaara eetcaetar 52.30 27.70 22.30 
BEE  aavieeelsaewewed 60.15 32.60 23.15 

Air Dried No. 2 > nner or Roofer Grade 
BN se nam@ataed $24.75 St ae $24.75 
eRe 23.10 a 26.35 
MY wienuricdencn 24.15 re Seas 
Shortleaf Dimension, No. 2 Common, Dressed 
8-16 18-20 
Ee rer eer rer $25.45 $28.35 
NOME hl ae ASar de -a aumiuh oe ee ATA 25.60 26.75 
ot Pee ee ee 24.90 28.65 
NR «5rd: aulava'g ecko aveete lw ete eare 26.55 30.25 
SNE) -wiaiws dation ex eo ee eGaw seme ‘ 33.25 
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REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices f.o.b. at 68% @72 cent rate: 


Bevel Siding, 12-Inch, 3 to 16 or 3 to 20-Foot 


S1S2E Dry 
Clear 
“> heart” +490 sonnee 
& wacomecsmoees sweeten $30.00 $27.00 $23.50 
i «catia, ste ater eave ork ree 37.00 35.00 32.50 
i. Sergi paatataretmant eee 35.00 33.00 30.50 


Mill may ship up to 10 percent 3- to T7- foot 
in Clear Heart and “A,” and up to 20% in “B.” 
Bungalow Siding S1S1E, 4 to 16- or 
4 to 20-Foot 
Clear ca—- 4x" ¢ 
“All 8 12 
heart” $44.50 $50.50 $48.75 $57. 75 $61. o6 $73.75 
“-_ 42.50 48.50 46.75 5.75 69.75 71.75 


Mill may ship up to 10 Saubeun of 4- to 
7-foot lengths. 


Random Shop, Rough, Dry, 8-20 Foot 





1-inch x 5-12..$40.25 14 & war...... 54.25 
-iInc x 

an ike b&war ...... 73.00 

= Shwér..... 49.95 "eR thicker |... 

Q-inch x 5-12.. 44.25 14&wdr ....... 72.00 


Specified widths, 12 and narrower, add $3 
to price of 5-12; 14 and wider, add $5 to 
14&wdr. 

For S1S or S28, inch, add $1; for 1% & 1%, 
add $1.50. 

Wide Clear Inch Finish, “All Heart,” 
Dry 82S Random, ya or 6-20’ 


1x14 1x16 x18 1x20 

$100.50 $107.00 sii 00 $118.00 

1x22-24 1x26 x28 1x30 
125.00 130.00 135. 00 148.00 


For 1%-, 1%- and 2-inch thick, add $10 to 
inch; for 3- and 4-inch, $20. 

For S4S add $5 to S28. 

Specified lengths, add $5 to random. A 
grade, $5 less. 


Finish, S28 or S48, 6- to 16- or 


6- to 20-foot 
; 4 5 6 8 10 12 
1-inch— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
os All-Hrt....62.50 74.50 65.50 69.50 74.50 80.50 
seeeese.s.+57-50 70.50 61.50 65.50 70.50 75.50 
“Be Sauer oh eceverea 49.50 64.50 54.50 59.50 64.50 69.50 
1%-inch— 
Clr. All-Hrt....73.50 85.50 76.50 80.50 85.50 91.50 
“EO nceeesen eis 69.50 82.50 73.50 77.50 82.50 87.50 
1%-inch— 
Clr. All-Hrt....77.00 89.00 83.00 83.00 92.00 95.00 
SEE een eoreleie 75.00 87.00 81.00 81.00 90.00 93.00 
2-inch— 
Clr. All-Hrt....77.00 89.00 83.00 83.00 92.00 95.00 
“2 wie - 73.00 85.00 77.00 79.00 88.00 91.00 
For Rough to inch add $1.25; 1%- and 1%- 


and 2-inch, add 50 cents. 


WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 
April 4 to April 17., inclusive. Averages in- 
clude both direct and wholesale sales, and 
are based on specified items only. Quota- 


tions follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
/4x8 6/4&8 





SELEctTs, S2 or meat 1x8 & war. & war. 
—— (Seerers . - $66. oe $75.30 $74.33 
3 a re 53.1 ane asta 

SHop, S2S— No. No. 3 

aed sn<e be ee~eaekeeea ewe $41.68 $27.92 
a ee en 43.29 29.44 

Commons, S2 or 4S No. 2 No. 8 

= - 3 DA Sah re ee $28.96 $ 2 

EO ee ee ne $2.74 22.53 

fg ". Re, SR ainin6 snes se wnsccses $17.08 
Idaho White Pine 

5-6/4 8 

SELECTS, r 4S— 1x8 & war 
Choice tc) RL. eCatieaeee $69.72 $90.25 
Quality (D) = ieelespteaiesie te 56.2 os 


Commons S82 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Stendege 
No. 1 No. 2 3 


oO. 
awe ee - $41.57 $35. 93 N35" 06 
ore 69.00 45.23 34.18 
Utility Cove. GP, GPR, Beer ease civaccccccs $20.06 
Sugar Pine 
3 1x8 5/4x8 S/éx8 
, 82 or 48S— & war. & war. 
B&Btr ee $84.08 $85. re 
Cc Miki es Ouees 0.68 79.05 9.06 
i | rr. 64.00 67.50 tt 50 
SHop, S2S— 0.1 0. 2 0. 8 
DS EaGiinewteel $52.74 $35.90 $24.00 
Se Ee eae 52.89 34.87 eee 
GPS. sécansaanoe 65.54 38.00 ° 
Larch—Douglas Fir 
Dimension, No. » PE Maltin garingis-0-<.4.ard-cvore-& $23.23 
Dimension, COR Eee 22.89 
Boards, No. 8, S20r4S 1x8..........c000. 21.51 
Flooring, vert. gr., C&Btr, 4 Rilo. ....ce 38.98 
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Lumber Market Review 


Softwoods have maintained practically 
the same market position in the last two 
weeks, as in the previous period. Total 
bookings for the two weeks ended April 
10 were heavily in excess of shipments, 
and shipments were well above mill out- 
put—-so that the large plants had increased 
their order files and further depleted their 
stocks. In all major producing regions, 
mill output is lagging behind seasonal 
normal. The Northwest has been handi- 
capped by snow at the high altitudes of 
larger logging camps, by labor troubles 
and by shortage of ship space. Western 
pine areas are working under severe diffi- 
culties caused by heavy snows or rains. 
In most of the South, woods and road 
conditions are poor, and, as log supplies 
at mills are low, fear is expressed that 
spring rains might cause a_ shortage. 
Northeast mills await fuller streams to 
bring down their logs. Small mills in the 
South, despite their handicaps, seem to be 
putting heavier offerings on the market, 
and by price concessions taking a much 
larger share of the orders for items that 
they can manufacture. The uneasiness 
that this causes among larger producers is 
largely offset by the statistical facts as to 
relation of near future supply to the rising 
tide of demand as indicated by building 
permit reports. Retail yards, except in 
the North Atlantic section, have fairly 
well filled out stocks, however, and feel 
more inclined to hold off a little until they 
are in better position to judge as to the 
course of the market. The upward trend 
of prices, speaking generally, has been 
halted, but mills that face increased costs, 
more especially those in the West, believe 
that the long-run trend of the market will 
be toward higher levels. 

The hardwood market has been some- 
what unsettled, partly because industrial 
consumption has been held down by 
strikes, while buyers are expecting an 
increase in offerings as weather in the 
South improves and are inclined to take 
only enough hardwood to meet their 
nearby requirements. There are only lim- 
ited amounts of dry stock available any- 
where, the mills having made practically 
no progress away from the scarcity level, 
and it will be some time before new air 
dried material is available. Many sellers 
are reported, however, to have become 
nervous over talk of price declines, and 
have been willing to let surplus stocks go 
at concessions. But the needs of consump- 
tion in general are increasing, and it 
should not be long before they make them- 
selves felt. marketwise, as low-priced of- 
ferings are absorbed, in a stabilization of 
the price structure at not far from present 
levels. Sales of the bulk of shippers, it is 
reported, are at recent levels, and all the 
species and grades that have recently been 
scarce are still difficult to buy for ship- 
ment at early dates, because of the over- 
sold condition of stocks of these items at 
nearly all mills. 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., April 17.—Below are listed 
overage prices received for red cedar shingles 


sold direct to the trade: 
Royals: 
Gt SERN, % 5:6: ark Wisg S18 Soi S58 Soe wee $4.50-4.60 
ER adhoc nconaisae ave vwieierle seis selon laa 2.90-3.00 
BYES «000008 +Wig-b'e de ee aCN Aa ewes - 1.80-1.90 
Perfection: r 
Pe, bis8 wigu caieedueuw oeeee sum $3.60 
SOE Sicsning ewe eee tawee woes es 2.60-2.65 
ES Su inane dare ee ee hie weute 1.65-1.75 
XXXXX: 
Se EE incre niatewaeissia sian wah eouk $3.10-3.20 
ok akan Ci cnchoepaidsiaratelaarnieie halaie 2.40-2.50 
OE MNP -i5-sic 60 swkbakuwse cu slseosees 1.50-1.60 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
report the following prices realized f. o. b. 
es. mill basis, during the week ended 
April 1 

First Second Third 
ener $81.74 $72.83 $52.11 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., April 17.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 


Fir: No, 1, $24-26; i. A b gis -19; No. 3, $12-13. 
Peelers, No. 1, $35; 


Cedar: Shingle in pb 18; lumber logs, 
$24-25. 


Hemlock: No, 2&3, $12.50-13.00. 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
_ =e $60.00 $50.00 1 00 $30.00 $21.00 


G/4 wcccccee 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 22.00 
BLS sccveese 70.00 60.00 60. 00 36.00 22.00 
B/E ccccceee 75.00 65:00 53.00 38.00 23.00 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Basswood— FAS Sel Com Com Com 


ree $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $30.00 $22.00 
EE ca veriaoceeia'n' 83.00 73.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
 eascvens 86.00 76.00 66.00 32.00 24.00 
- ee 93.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 24.00 
0 103.00 93.00 73.00 46 
a 108.00 98.00 78.00 51.00. 
ME -Scawaune 70.00 60.00 41.00 25.00 .... 
Key stock, 4 1 and Sas $78; oe on 


rade, FAS, $ Fr Na. 388: eS oO, and 
etter, $83, or on p .» 9 AS, 93; No. i $73. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


Hard Maple— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
meee es ey = = re = 00 $36.00 $17.00 
ese 00 38.00 19.00 
a a 00 H+ 90 8800 38.00 19.00 
a eer 88.00 73.00 61.00 38.00 20.00 
ar 88.00 73.00 61.00 39.00 20.00 
ar 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.0 R 
| Ee 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00 
1, rr 118.00 ony 00 81.00 43.00 
| 2a 118.00 00 81.00 —— poise 
ME ctseseee 158.00 143. 00 121.00 ae ees 
No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS & Sel Com Com 
Sarr $49.00 $39.00 $27.00 $20.00 
, See are 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
a 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
, See 57.00 47.00 32.00 21.00 
PE sway an 60.00 50.00 34.00 
waar 65.00 55.00 39.00 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


Rock Elm— FAS Com Com Com 
OM civand-onanwae $60.00 $38.00 $22.00 $19.00 
0 65.00 43.00 24.00 20.00 
.— 7 70.00 48.00 24.00 20.00 

SS 75.00 63.00 29.00 22.00 

ar ere 85.00 73.00 41.00 

DE csicesewk wees 95.00 83.00 46.00 27.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
By arcsec mers $77.00 $67.00 $51.00 $33.00 $21.00 
aa 82.00 72.00 56.00 37.00 21.00 
eae 87.00 77.00 61.00 42.00 21.00 
are 93.00 83.00 69.00 45.00 22.00 

SPE ween noes 100.00 85.00 77.00 45.00 .... 

| rr 105.00 90.00 82.00 50.00 

aE 1658.00 148.00 123.00 .... ceo. 
] err 69.00 59.00 42.00 29.00 .... 
SO aaa 71.00 61.00 45.00 30.00. .... 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Soft Maple FAS &Sel Com Com 
elorane selene gated .- $65.00 $48.00 $31.00 $20.50 

6/4 cia grerbheinanabeled ‘ #0000 62.00 82.00 21.00 


6/4 wcceeeeeeeeees 80.00 657.00 87.00 321.00 
B/E cccceccecccees 85.00 623.00 87.00 23.00 
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News From Lumber Centers 


(Continued from Page 70) 
should have on hand to supply a normal de- 
mand. If shipments should stop entirely, it 
would take three months to secure enough 
dry lumber to bring stocks up to normal. 
There will be a slight increase in the vol- 
ume of lumber produced from now on be- 
cause mills that have been hampered by flood 
conditions will be able to operate. 


CYPRESS—Demand has run ahead of the 
supply of dry lumber, and cypress takes a 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended April 17: 


Flooring 

Edge grain— 3-inch 4-inch 
DREGE Sxtcercdwerearoerioed $72.00 $71.00 
 * oan 63.00 62.00 
DM itcdawvvrerdoian a adewaena 38.00 36.00 

Flat grain— 
ES CCC $50.00 $48.00 
De cpepedce thet eed eke ieee 45.00 44.00 
fy eS eee 31.00 31.00 

Ceiling & Partition 
B&Better No.1 
Ce SE oct caeeeeennne Gees $37.00 $35.00 
ae ee 48.00 43.00 
Boston Partition, }4x4.......... 45.00 40.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 

No. 117 No. 116 
DOO 6.0tc00 cnntdanseosnebnan $43.00 $48.00 
No. ie Sid hain ee wee ee Care aM oaehee 40.00 44.00 
ae bac eink ees deen se eanemes 32.00 33.00 


Finish, Surfaced, F! .better 


4 5 6 3 10 12 
4/4 ...$56.00 $68.00 $57.00 $60.00 $70.00 $82.00 
5/4 ... 67.00 74.00 68.00 68.00 74.00 90.00 
Casing oe, B&better 


5 6 8 
SE seesenwen $61.00 $70.00 $62.00 $64.00 
BGS tvicckceanes 61.00 70.00 62.00 64.00 
Mouldings Discount 
Been OS Oe Oe WE sc ereveccereeteees 38% 
OE GO vvieurbeeeceendetaeheanndonsaeus 33% 


Boards and Shiplap 


1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 

Boards, S4S, No. 1..$43.00 $42.00 $47.00 $59.00 
or Shiplap No. 2.. 26.00 27.00 27.00 30.00 
No. 3.. 21.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 


Dimension, 84S, 16-Foot 


No.1 No. 2 
DCM wttheueseansnadennneeaael $34.00 $29.00 
Pe: -Stuwendns edo naakenaeianione 31.00 24.00 
Se ere an eoee 32.00 27.00 
DT titepens si beewamdtenesaeeawe 35.00 29.00 
eee a eee 40.00 30.00 

Lath, %4x1%, 4-foot 

Pt CE taper ped ea dewektelneeweréediwdnanened $4.75 
DEM Wiiew awa eet en bedbena eee naedobaaeeok 4.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


_ Seattle, Wash., April 17.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


Bé&btr. Cc D 
BE #6 4a eekiee wee $47.00 $37.00 $24.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
ee pee ee $35.00 $33.00 $20.50 
eee ie 37.00 35.00 25.00 
Ceiling 
a $30.00 $27.00 $19.00 
Se Gebiasnesibadawas 33.00 29.00 19.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
De ¢etecbaenceseuee $36.00 $34.00 $25.00 
We <qrasn ncaa ate eacmataa 36.00 34.00 25.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
No. 1 ....$23.00 $23.00 $23.00 $25.00 
No. 2 .... 18.00 18.50 18.50 18.00 
No. 3 13.50 14.00 14.00 13.50 
No. 1 Common Dimension 
12 14 16 18 20 
SY eee $23.50 $23.50 $25.00 $26.00 $25.50 
Oe nivtamdan 22.50 22.50 23.00 24.00 24.00 
De -cwedawes 22.00 23.00 23.50 25.00 24.00 
eee 24.00 24.50 25.00 27.00 27.00 
Rae. edieusae 26.00 26.00 26.00 27.00 27.00 


No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 


4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 4x12 
geet oceat papineeess poems: 

See UP OS BP BOGE. Sc ccccocccesesvecees EE 

12x12, 22 to 30 feet.......... wes 


long time to air dry to a shipping condition. 
There is still a strong demand, and the manu- 
facturers are doing the best they can to 
satisfy their customers. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—Bad weather has 
retarded residential construction in some 
parts of the district. Retail stocks are fairly 
heavy, and dealers are waiting for their ab- 
sorption before ordering replacements. Prices, 
as a rule, have held up and generally are sta- 
tionary. In southern pine, however, there 
have been some downward revisions due to 
sharp concessions offered by small mills. The 
large mills generally are sticking to pre- 
vious advances, and are not concerned with 
the $1 decline in boards posted by the small 
producers. During the rainy spell, there has 
been some attempt made by southern opera- 
tors to round out assortments, but the back- 
log of orders has made it impossible. Stocks 
still are badly broken. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Weakness is apparent 
in the general market, due chiefly to keen 
competition by small mills. After following 
the uptrend most of the year, the small oper- 
ators decided to cut prices in order to main- 
tain sales volume when lineyards temporarily 
stopped buying. It is reported by some that 
sales of the small mills are running about 
equal with those of the large ones. Logging 
operations are more difficult because of rain. 


WESTERN WOODS—New orders for Pon- 
derosa have been in small volume the last 
two weeks, but big files of back orders are 
keeping mills operating actively. Uppers are 
receiving the call. Prices on all grades are 
unchanged. Local operators report an ex- 
ceptionally good demand for Douglas fir, 
with prices advancing. 

OAK FLOORING-—tThe undertone of prices 
is firm, and shipments, because of previous 
orders, are keeping mills going at a good 
rate. 


HARDWOODS—Sales are running ahead of 
output, but the market is just drifting as 
mills are beginning to catch up with their 
backlog of orders. There is no advance buy- 
ing of consequence, retailers taking only im- 
mediate requirements. The furniture indus- 
try has entered the “in-between” season, and 
its buying is light. 

SHINGLES—Demand for shingles picked 
up sharply within the last week, due to an 
adjustment in freight rates to eastern terri- 
tory. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—Purchases are confined 
largely to the city trade at present, as farm- 
ers are busy with field work. Better weather 
has lent impetus to both new building and 
repair work in the Twin Cities. Early stock- 
ing has supplied retail yards with sufficient 
material for immediate needs, but heavier 
buying is in prospect when spring building 
gets well under way. Production still is ata 
low ebb, and the fairly heavy demand and 
increase in shipments have reduced stocks 
to a point where a number of items are in 
short supply. Stocks at mills are approxi- 
mately the same as at this time last year, 
though shipments have exceeded those for 
1936 up to this time by some 15,000,000 feet. 
Some items are in short supply and at slightly 
higher price levels than those of two weeks 
ago. Quotations generally are firm at levels 
prevailing for some time. 
grade boards and dimension material are 
below normal. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Light pro- 
duction early in the season has cut down 
seasoned stock to a minimum. There is an 
increased demand for posts, with 3-inch ones 
in short supply in many cases, although a 
few shippers still have some of this material 
on hand. An increased number of inquiries 
is noted in the pole market, and there is a 
slight increase in demand. This is certain 
to grow as soon as Federal-aid power line 
construction gets well under way. Prices are 
firm on both posts and poles, and further 
advances are in sight. 

MILLWORK—The long-awaited price ad- 
vance went into effect recently, averaging 
ten percent all along the line. This puts 


upper Mississippi prices on a par with those 


Supply of low - 


April 24, 1937 


at down-river mills. An acute scarcity of 
stock is reported by some plants. Great 
difficulty is being experienced in obtaining 
shop lumber from Pacific coast and Inland 
Empire mills. Inquiries are increasing with 
more favorable building weather. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS—Appalachian stocks con- 
tinue strong, but buyers are showing more 
hesitation about accepting quotations. In- 
quiries are mostly for 4/4 FAS and No. 1 
common and select basswood, poplar, oak 
and chestnut, dry stocks of all of which are 
rather scarce. Inquirers are furniture fac- 
tories for oak and poplar; Eastern and Cana- 
dian trim plants for chestnut and oak, and 
Venetian blind factories for basswood. Box 
and crate factories are taking lower grades 
of poplar, gum and chestnut. Thick ash and 
oak are in demand for export to the United 
Kingdom. Oak flooring was said to be slightly 
weaker, but hard maple flooring was up 
$3@4 and in better demand. 

SOFTWOODS—Demand, particularly for 
southern pine, cypress and fir, is strong, but 
there was a temporary cessation of building 
in the Cincinnati flooded district, due to a 
mistake made by the City Council during 
the flood. This held up construction and 
repairs on more than 3,000 homes and small 
business places. <A city ordinance specified 
that there should be no reconstruction be- 
fore Aug. 10 in the 12-mile area which had 
been flooded. Because of vigorous complaints 
by lumbermen, the building trade and the 
irate property owners, the ordinance will be 
repealed this week, it is promised. When 
it is, heavy buying will develop. Cypress 
is scarce and hard to get; prices on all 
grades are strong. Pine prices are firmly 
held. Rvvral buying has been brisk. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS —Sales have 
had more than a seasonal let-down during 
the past two weeks. Prices continue firm, 
however. Furniture manufacturers appar- 
ently are awaiting the outcome of the Grand 
Rapids show before making extensive com- 
mitments on hardwoods. Many of them are 
merely buying for their immediate needs. 
Flooring manufacturers, for many months 
large buyers of flooring grades of oak, are 
not buying as readily as they were. Box 
and crate manufacturers continue to take 
large quantities of the lower grades of oak, 
gum and cottonwood. Radio manufacturers 
are buying only small quantities of hard- 
woods, say manufacturers. Export shipments 
continue heavy, with practically all present 
ship space taken, but new orders not heavy. 
Mills generally are operating in an effort to 
build up their stocks. Many items in dry 
lumber are hard to find. Mill stocks of dry 
sap gum lumber are negligible, say hard- 
wood men here. Cottonwood, too, is in short 
supply. With the spring rains and high water 
out of the way, it is expected that the log 
shortage which has continued for so many 
weeks will soon be a thing of the past. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE manufacturers” are 
loaded with orders and are turning down 
business each day. Shipments exceed sales. 
Production has caught up with the orders and 
shipments, so mills can rebuild badly de- 
pleted stocks. Price levels are satisfactory 
to mills, although the lower grades are off 
as compared with the first week in March. 
No. 1 2x4- to 2x8-inch shortleaf, and No. 2 
common longleaf, are on the same base, while 
the 2x10- and 2x8-inch No. 2 longleaf moved 
up $2 over the No.1 shortleaf price. The slow- 
est items on the list is 1x6-inch and wider 
No. 1 common air dried boards and roofers; 
for the first time since October, 1936, 1x6- and 
1x8-inch dropped back to $18 for the whole- 
sale trade, but this item has shown some 
strength within the past seven days. Long- 
leaf and shortleaf timbers are in demand, 
and bring good prices. Bé&better finish and 
trim are sluggish, but demand has been in- 
creased for the “C” grades. Yards are still 
depending upon peckerwood mills for the ma- 
jority of their dimension and small timber 
needs. Industrial purchasing is increasing. 


OAK FLOORING advanced an average. of 
$1 on April 15, and demand is on the in- 
crease. Many mills are unable to fill orders 
for southern maple and beech flooring. Third 
grade, jointed and end-matched, is in de- 
mand by the industrial trade. 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








ROSCOE CRARY, 69, formerly president of 
the Dare Lumber Co. and Kent Timber Co., 
with land near Elizabeth City, N. C., and 
Telfair Lumber Co., owning large acreage of 
hardwood timber along the Ocmulgee River 
in Georgia, died in Chicago April 2. Mr. 
Crary was born at Parksville, N. Y., April 21, 
1867. His early adult life was spent in the 
leather tanning business. Mr. Crary asso- 
ciated with the Horton Davidge interests 
which in 1895 bought a large tract of tim- 
berland in western North Carolina that later 
became the nucleus of the present Champion 
Fibre Co. holdings at Canton, N. C. From 
1912 to 1917, Mr. Crary was active manager 
of the Dare Lumber Co. mill at Elizabeth 
City, N. C., and controlled 165,000 acres of 
pine in Dare County, North Carolina. These 
properties were sold in 1917 to the Mont- 
gomery interests. Mr. Crary was also a sub- 
stantial stockholder in the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. Mr. Crary was a man of notable 
physique and one of his proudest boasts was 
of being mistaken for James J. Corbett when 
the latter was heavyweight champion. Mr. 
Crary was a member of the Chicago Athletic 
Club. He had a keen interest in art, par- 
ticularly oil paintings and stained glass win- 
dows. He gave stained glass windows, heavy 
Wilton carpets, chime clocks and Estey pipe 
organs to Presbyterian churches at Liberty 
and Hancock, N. Y., with which his mother 
had been identified. Mr. Crary never mar- 
ried. He is survived by his sister, Mrs. 
Gifford G. Davidge of Pasadena, Calif., and 
. _ T. Delos Crary, of Binghamton, 


FRANK REDELL WILSON, 78, well known 
southern lumberman, died at his home in 
Princeton, W. Va., April 3. He became at- 
tached to the lumber industry when but 10 
at Williamsport, Pa., when he tied logs on 
booms. He did various jobs in the field until 
1899 when he joined the Ritter Lumber Co. 
in North Carolina. Eight years later he 
moved to Beaver, W. Va., as general manager 
of the Ritter concern, but a year afterwards 
became general manager of the Bluestone 
Land & Lumber Co. at its organization. He 
remained in this position until 1917. Later 
he and L. C. Rogers of Princeton formed a 
partnership in the lumber business with 
holdings in Mercer and Summers counties. 
Mr. Wilson was mayor of Princeton for a 
term, a life member of the Masons, and active 
in other organizations. His widow, two sons 
and a daughter survive. 


_CONNIE P. GASTON, 46, member of the 
firm of the Gaston-Garris Lumber Co., Linden, 
Ala., died suddenly on March 29, while en- 
gaged with his partner and a workman in 
surveying a tract of timber near Lower 
Peach Tree, Ala. He had apparently been 
in good health and his sudden passing was 
a great shock to his many friends in that 
section. Mr. Gaston was born and reared at 
Gastonburg, Ala., of a pioneer family which 
was among the first settlers in the region. 
He was a World War veteran. Entering the 
lumber business upon completing school, he 
had been established at Linden for about 
eight years, moving there from Gastonburg. 
A widow, five children, three sisters and one 
brother survive him. 
EDWIN NEHER, 57, organizer and for 
many years secretary-treasurer and general 
manager of the Celery City Lumber Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., died at his home in that city 
on April 4 after a brief illness of pneumonia. 
Mr. Neher was a native of Illinois and studied 
commercial law and bookkeeping at McPher- 
son College. Going to Kalamazoo immedi- 
ately after graduating he became bookkeeper 
for the old Kalamazoo Lumber Co. for a few 
years, resigning to form the Celery City firm. 
He retired from business in 1922 because of 
ill health. A widow, one daughter, four 
brothers and three sisters survive. 


4 JOHN M. COIN, 60, vice president of the 
Sterling Lumber Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
first president of the Eastern Lumber Sales- 
men’s Association, died April 1 in the Metho- 
dist Hospital in Philadelphia. He was born 
in Jeffersonville, Ohio, and first engaged in 
the lumber business in Norfolk, Va., and Wil- 
mington, N. C. In 1912 he moved to Phila- 
delphia, becoming associated with the Ster- 
ling Lumber Co. He was made secretary in 
1922 and vice president in 1927. Mr. Coin 
was a Mason and a Knight Templar. He is 
survived by a widow and one sister. 


CHARLES H. PRESCOTT, 72, partner in 
the Saginaw Bay Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and a 
former president of the old National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, died April 
8 in his home after working during the day 
at his office. He was active in the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, was a trustee of 


Denison University, Granville, Ohio, twenty 
years, and a deacon of the First Baptist 
church for forty years. He is survived by his 
widow, three daughters, three sons, three 
sisters and a brother. 


WILLIAM FOUNTAIN, SR., 68, pioneer 
Appleton, Wis., lumber dealer and president- 
treasurer of the Fountain Lumber Co., 
passed away at his home April 14 following 
an illness of three months. Mr. Fountain was 
a past president of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association. He was also a 
former vice president and director of the 
Outgamie County bank, and had been a mem- 
ber of the local ElkKs lodge and of the 
Knights of Columbus. Survivors are his two 
daughters. five sons, a brother and seven 
grandchildren. 


CHARLES R. WOODFORD, 75, president 
and treasurer of the Woodford-Wheeler Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.) with headquarters at Clear 
Lake, Iowa, for its yards, passed away April 8. 
Mr. Woodford became affiliated with the pres- 
ent company in 1879, and was active in it all 
of the following fifty-eight years. He had 
been in the hospital since a fall Feb. 8 on 
icy pavement fractured a hip. Mr. Wood- 
ford went to Clear Lake from Candor, N. Y., 
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with his parents when 18,/and became asso- 
ciated with the lumber company which his 
father and Truman Woodford of Milwaukee 
established. He had a large part in the ad- 
vancement and upbuilding of Clear Lake, and 
took an active role in its civic affairs. Sur- 
viving Mr. Woodford are his widow, and a 
daughter. 


JOHN F. KANTZLER, 81, founder of John 
Kantzler & Sons, Bay City, Mich., died March 
31 at his home. He left Steirermark, Austria, 
for Bay City forty-eight years ago. He had 
engaged in the lumber business in Austria, 
but left his homeland for the opportunities 
of America. He established_his business a 
few years after arriving in Bay City, and in 
1920 purchased the International Mill & 
Timber Co. His widow, two sons and a 
daughter are survivors. 

GEORGE McSWEYN, 54, vice-president of 
the BE. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn., died of 
a heart attack in a hospital at Little Rock, 
Ark., April 19. He had been prominent in the 
lumber industry at Memphis for thirty years, 
and associated with the Bruce concern since 
1923. Prior to that time he had been con- 
nected with his father in the Memphis Band 
Mill Co. Mr. McSweyn leaves his widow, a 
son, one daughter and his father. 


J. LAURENCE BURD, 56, vice president 
and treasurer of the Burd-Miles Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., collapsed in court during 
a hearing in a civil suit in which he was in- 
terested, and died within a few minutes, 
April 9. He had been under treatment for 
high blood pressure for some time past, it 
is understood. Mr. Burd leaves a widow, one 
son, two daughters, and two sisters. 


ROSCOE PORTER MOORE, 57, manager of 
the Moore Lumber Co., Littleton, Colo., died 
March 29. About eighteen years ago, he was 
employed by the Sterling Lumber & Invest- 
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ment Co., Denver, and was transferred by it 
to various towns in each of which he built 
up businesses. He had been a Mason for 
thirty-four years. His widow, two daughters, 
a son, and his mother are among survivors. 


BYRD H. THOMPSON, 64, pioneer Cen- 
tralia, Wash., lumberman, died at his home 
there on April 5 following a long illness. He 
moved to Centralia in 1905 from South Haven, 
Mich., and had been engaged in the lumber 
business there since that time. At the time 
of his death he was president and general 
manager of the Lincoln Creek Lumber Co. A 
widow and three sons survive. 


Cc. A. HAYWARD, 68, president of the Hay- 
ward Lumber & Investment Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., died at his home after a long illness, 
April 3. He had lived in Los Angeles since 
1910, when he organized the lumber com- 
pany bearing his name that operates a chain 
of retail lumber yards throughout California 
— Arizona. His widow and two sons are 
eft. 


I. PRESTON RICE, 80, president of the 
Rice Veneer & Lumber Co., of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., died April 16 at a hospital in that 
city. Mr. Rice was prominent in Grand Rap- 
ids civic affairs, and, with his wife, who 
survives him, was a leader in gardening and 
scenic landscaping throughout the city. He 
went to Grand Rapids thirty-eight years ago. 


ROBERT C. MORRISON, secretary Morri- 
son Mill Co. (Inc.), Bellingham, Wash., died 
recently. A native of Quebec, he learned the 
lumber business in Montreal where his father 
was prominent in lumber circles. In 1893, Mr. 
Morrison founded the company which carries 
his name. He operated mills at Blaine, Ana- 
cortes, and Bellingham, Wash. 


WALTER A. GRAFF, 63, president of 
Baker-Fentress & Co., Chicago, for a number 
of years, died April 21. He had been a life 
resident of Chicago. The funeral services 
were held the day following his death. His 
widow, a son, and a daughter are survivors. 


Ss. H. MICHENER, 86, retail lumber dealer 
at Milligan, Neb., for the last thirty-one 
years, died recently. Before settling in Milli- 
gan in 1906, he had operated yards in various 
towns of Nebraska. Mr. Michener took a 
prominent part in building up his community. 


THEODORE A. SCHNEIDER, 57, of Schnei- 
der Brothers, Marquette, Mich., passed away 
March 22 after being in poor health for five 
years. His widow, nine sons, two daughters, 
his mother, two brothers and two sisters 
survive. 


J. AXEL NELSON, 73, founder and presi- 
dent of Nelson Brothers Lumber & Mill Work 
(Ine.). Jamestown, N. Y., passed away March 
31. Two sons and two daughters are his 
closest surviving relatives. 


MRS. SAM B. HORNE, wife of the owner 
of the S. B. Horne Lumber Co. of Sparkman, 
Ark., died in her home after a lingering ill- 
ness recently. Her husband and three sons 
are immediate survivors. 


MRS. EMMA SAWYER McQUESTEN, 
widow of George E. McQuesten of the lumber 
company in Boston bearing his name, died 
April 17 at her home in Brookline. 
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Association; Parrish Fuller and Blucher 
Blair, representing Southern Hardwood Pro- 
ducers (Inc.); B. W. Demarest, Corydon Wag- 
ner, M. C. Woodard, G. T. Gerlinger, E. C. 
Stone and Victor Larsen, representing West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association; J. F. Cole- 
man, Walter Neils, James G. McNary, C. L. 
Isted and Swift Berry, representing Western 
Pine Association. For Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, W. T. Neal, as a new board repre- 
sentative for 1937-1938, and Messrs. Kurth, 
Sheppard, Fleishel, Frost and Foreman con- 
tinue to serve until the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation designates its additional National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association board 
representatives for 1937-1938. 


The following were elected directors at 
large: 

L. G. Carpenter, Sherman Coy, J. W. Blod- 
gett, Geo. W. Dulany, Jr., Walter B. Nettle- 
ton, J. W. Watzek, Jr., F. K. Weyerhaeuser, 
R. B. White, David T. Mason, J. D. Tennant 
and I. N. Tate. 





Report of the National Safety Council for 
1936 shows that 111,000 persons were killed in 
accidents of all kinds during that year. The 
cost of these fatal accidents is estimated at 
a Both figures are all-time high 
totals, 
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| How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
, In Classified Department 











Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
| Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 


Heading 


permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
Tate. 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED 








Employees 





WANTED: RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


For all around work as Assistant to Manager; loca- 
tion Central Indiana. Apply in own handwriting, 
stating age, experience and salary. 

Address “E. 68,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: MAN FOR CASH SALE TRADE 


Good location in city, preferably with country yard 
experience, handling lumber, paints, hardware, etc. 
State qualifications. 

Address “‘E. 69,’’ care American Lumberman., 








WTD.: AGGRESSIVE & COMPETENT MGR. 


For retail lumber yard in a thriving town of 25,000 
people. 
Address “‘E. 87,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 


For an established mill and woodworking plant. 
Must have experience in laying out work from de- 
tails; also knowledge of all woodworking machinery. 
Give age, experience and salary expected, also ref- 
erences. 

Address “E. 77,’’ care American Lumberman. 


COMPETENT & RELIABLE TBR. ESTIMATOR 


Who is able to run and establish correct land lines; 
also to discover and prevent trespassing on large 
acreage of timber lands of operating company in 
Louisiana. 

Address “E. 79,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: EXP’D HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 


State age, reference and salary expected. 
PENNA. LUMBER & POST CO., Hyndman, Pa. 














Too Late To Classify 


ARE YOU A KEEN MERCHANDISER? 


Do you or any of your crew know anything 
worth printing and distributing (if you choose) 
in Seeley’s Figgerfast; matHMematical preferably, 
but sales, office or yard efficiency or even a greeting 
to your clientele. ; 

When sufficient desirable responses arrive you 
can get into the lumberman’s “Hall of Fame” which 
may reach many thousand dealers and, consumers 
and ten copies at $10; rate to national advertisers 
$100. 

Special: Additional copies at quantity produc- 
tion cost, plus 20%. Various grades of binding to 


; from. 

ascents Cc. S. SEELEY 
c/o Western Lumber Company 
2732 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 








CARPENTER APRONS 
Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














WANTED 


Employees 


WANTED: BY WELL-RATED CONCERN 


Located in Indiana a young man experienced and 
qualified to take complete charge of Department, 
wholesaling Hardwood and Yellow Pine Lumber. 
Excellent opportunity for right man. Give ex- 
perience, age, whether married or single and how 
soon can report. 

Address “E. 25,” care American Lumberman. 











WTD. YARD MAN FOR RETAIL LUMBER YD. 


Must have good references. — 
L. EB. SHRADER LBR, CO., INC. New Albany, Ind. 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shin- 
gles, new or second-hand machinery; engines, 
boilers, electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, 
rails, business opportunity, timber and timber lands, 
or anything used in the lumber industry, you can 
get it at a small cost by advertising in the 
“Wanted Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, I11. 








EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 


State age, experience, salary expected and qualifi- 
cations in application. 
Address: COWSER & COMPANY, Dallas, Tex. 


WTD.: MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


In a town of 2,000 people. 
Address “E. 86," care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


TIMBER OPERATOR SEEKS POSITION 


Experienced with large and small operations, con- 
nected with leading companies in the Lake States 
and in Oregon. Familiar with the cedar business 
and all classes of timber products. Estimating and 
surveying. I know the cost and the labor problems. 
I would consider a contract and will go anywhere. 
Now’ with the Conservation Dept. appraising lands, 
but desire to change. 
Address ‘“‘E. 78,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
Desires position as manager or assistant. Thor- 
oughly experienced in all office detail. Good sales- 
man and collector. Familiar with Paint and Hard- 
ware. An up-to-date merchandiser, and business 
getter. 

Address “E. 62,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION IN MIDDLE WEST 


10 years experience in Lumber and Builders’ Sup- 
plies. Not afraid to work. 
Address ‘“‘E. 64,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SOUTHERN MFRS. OF HARDWOOD! 


Do you want salesman who can deliver the goods 
for Chicago territory. Have eight years experi- 
ence in east. References; now employed. 

Address “E. 66,” care American Lumberman. 


POSITION AS FOREMAN OR SUPT. 
Hardwood saw mill, oak fig. factory or yard. Best 
references. 

“Address “E. 67,’ care American Lumberman. 




















EXP’D FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 


Capable estimator, buyer, salesman, detailer and 
biller and expert production engineer, wants change; 
will go anywhere; references furnished. 

Address “E. 70,” care American Lumberman. 


WTD. POSITION—NOW EMPLOYED YD. MGR. 


Capable of operating a group of yards; 16 years’ 
experience, best of references. 
Address “E. 75,” care American Lumberman. 








WANTED: MAN WITH EXPERIENCE 
As cabinet maker and general millwork. Capable 
of doing first class work on high grade millwork. 
Address “‘E. 95,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: YARD MANAGER 


For medium size yard in good Illinois town. Please 
state fully qualifications in letter of application. 
Address “E. 43,” care American Lumberman. 








HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
partment when you want to sell something 
in the lumber industry. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Salesmen 


EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
For Ohio, Indiana, Illinois territory. Give refer- 
ences and qualifications. 

Address “E. 40,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: A SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
for Central Illinois territory. Prefer one who is 
familiar with Cost Book A. 

Address “D, 26,” care American Lumberman. 











WANTED: THREE SALESMEN 
Who can produce, N. Illinois, S. Wisconsin, E. Iowa. 
Salary. Reference required. 
Address “E. 71,” care American Lumberman. 





Ernployment 


EXP’D LUMBER SALESMEN WANT JOBS 


Eastern territory, out Phila. and vicinity; reason- 
able compensation expected. Write Employment 
Committee, Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Assn., 321 
Hansberry St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa, 


POSITION WANTED BY MARRIED MAN 


Lifetime experience in Lumber business, eleven 
years as yard manager. Cc. C. graduate. Age 
38. Best of references. 





Address “BH. 58,’ care American Lumberman. 








——~ EXPERIENCED LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 


Auditor-Office Manager, now employed, seeks favor- 
able permanent connection, any thriving locality. 
Capable, also, as millwork estimator, salesman, 
executive, etc. 

Address “E. 81,” care American Lumberman. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


Desires connection in sales capacity with large mill, 
preferably West Coast. Eleven years’ experience 
with excellent record. Capable handling entire sales 
or district managership. 

Address “E. 83,” care American Lumberman. 








WTD. POSITION—DICTAPHONE OPERATOR 


Ledger Clerk, Typist; 15 yrs. exp. Knows lumber 
and advertising. References. 
Address “BH. 84,” care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WTD. TO MANAGE RETAIL YARD 


13 yrs. exp. lbr. & fuel business. Age 35; married; A-1 
refs. Now employed ass’t mgr. City of 30,000. 
Address “E. 88,” care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN, NOW EMPLOYED 


Calling on hardware & lumber trade in Mo. & Kans., 
would welcome side lines on commission basis. 
Address “E. 91,” care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED AS YARD MANAGER 
Years of experience as yard manager; also expe- 








rienced in builders hardware and paint. Will go 


anywhere, 
x aaress “BE. 93," care American Lumberman. 


CAPABLE MILLWORK SUPT. 


Seeks new connection. Chicago experience with 
well-known company doing nation-wide stock and 
special millwork business; estimator, detailer and 
expert on low cost production. 

Address ‘“‘E. 96,’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED—MANAGER 
18 s experience retail lumber and millwork. 
Estimating, buying, selling and general office. Can 


here. 
O° aaress “i. 94,” care American Lumberman. 











A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS 
BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER 


































